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PREFACE. 


—_—e 


Tre celebrated Household Stories or Fairy Tales, collected by 
the brothers Grimm, have a peculiar interest as originating 
amongst the people, and having been transmitted orally for 
many centuries. They were collected chiefly in Hesse and 
Hanau, during a careful search of thirteen years, by the 
Grimms, and were published by them in 1812; at least, the 
first collection was. In 1814 a second collection appeared, 
and many editions of them have since followed. 

The tales are full of incident and wonderful adventures; 
and the hair-breadth escapes from danger of the heroes and 
heroines are not always attributed to supernatural causes, 
but often to their own kindness or courage. 

The stories are highly imaginative, ,and the chataotera) 


introduced display a spirit of enterprise, which reminds us of 
_ the gelike. heroes of this ancient Fatherland, who were 
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the founders of two of the greatest empires of modern 


sense of the original text, and at the same time to render- 
the English phraseology simple and pure both in style and 
~ tendency. : 
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GRIMMS’ FAIRY TALES. 


THE.FROG PRINCE. 


In olden times, when people could have all they wished, lived 
a king who had beautiful daughters; but the youngest was so 
į lovely that the sun himself would wonder whenever he shone 
| on her face. Near to the king’s castle lay a dark, gloomy 
pores in the midst of which Aiea an old linden-tree, ‘and. 
| under it was a spring. 

| One day, when the weather was very hot, the king’s daughter 

went into the forest, seated herself on the side “of the. cool 

| fountain, and began to toss a golden ball in the air, and catch 

it again, as an amusement. Presently, however, she, failed 
| to catch the golden ball i in her hand; it fell on the: ground, 

‚and rolled over the grass into the water. k 

\ The princess followed it with her eyes, but it disappeared, 
{for the water was so deep that she could not see the bottom. 

. Then she cried, and began to weep bitterly. Eresenuy she 
iy “heard a voice saying : 
ag “Why do you weep, O king’s daughter? Your tears could 
[: make even a stone pity you |’ 
She looked at the spot from whence the voice came, and 


isaw a frog stretching his thick ugly head out of the water. 
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_ fallen into the spring.’ 
_. “Then weep no more,’ answered the frog; ‘I can getitin) da 


4 will you have—my dresses, my pearls and jewels, or the golden, 8* 
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2 THE FROG PRINCE. 


‘Qh, there you are, old water-paddler,’ she said. ‘Wel, Sc 
then, I am crying for the loss of my golden balt that ha fr 
| 


you. But what will you give me if I fetch your plaything?” | do 
‘Oh! anything you like, dear frog,’ she replied. ‘Wha 


crown I wear? | 
Your clothes,’ answered the frog, ‘ your pearls and you 
jewels, or even your golden crown, are nothing to me. I want’ 
you to love me, and let me be your companion and playfellow, 


gol 
the 


| «I should like to sit at your table, eat from your golden plate. ce 
_ drink out of your cup, and sleep in your little bed. If youwill 


cor 
promise me this, then I will dive down into the water and j 7 


_ bring up your pretty golden ball.” 


A Bri 
_¢Qh yes,’ she replied. ‘I will promise you anything you) 
like if you will only bring up my ball again.’ : j 
But she thought to herself that a silly, chattering frog, such | 


as he was, living in the water with others like himself, ant) 


croaking, could not be a companion for her. 


__- She frog, having received the promise, dipped his head under,, 
aay, the water, and sank down to the bottom, where he found ththe 
ball brought it back in his mouth, and threw it on the 8" ha 


When the king’s daughter saw the beautiful plaything: alex 


was full of joy, and, catching it up, ran away with it. 


, 
‘Wait, wait,’ cried the frog, ‘take me with you; I canno ha 
run as fast as you can. But the young princess would no b 
listen to the frog's croaking; she got to the house 4s fast wh 
she could, and soon forgot the poor frog, who was obliged i 
return to the fountain. aay 
with, 


The next day, however, while the princess w ‘pitting wile, 
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THE FROG PRINCE. 3 
l, So she went to see who could be outside. There was the 
w; frog. She closed the door hastily and seated herself again 
| at the table, looking quite pale. The king, seeing that his 
fo! daughter was alarmed, said, ‘My child, what is there at the ` 
` | door—is it a giant come to carry you away ? S 
ht ‘Oh no, my father,’ she replied, ‘it is no giant—only.a ; 
ja great ugly frog.’ age 
| ‘*Afrog! What can he want with you ?’ om 
| ‘Ah, dear father, yesterday, when I was playing with my- 
am golden ball in the forest, sitting by the spring, I let it fall into ` 
ow, the water, and because I cried, the frog brought it out for me,. 
ata and because he wished it I promised that he should be my | 
companion, for I thought he could not get out of the water to 
4 come to me, and now here he is.’ 
Just then came a second knock at the door, and a voice 
cried : - 3 


yo i ‘King’s daughter, king’s daughter, open for me ; 
Í You promised that I your companion should be, 
such] When you sat in the shade from the sun’s bright beam, yt 
anc) And I fetched up your ball from the fountain’s cool stream.? : ~ 


| Then said the king, ‘You must keep your promise; go and. 
det him in.’ So she was obliged to go and open the door, and 
| ththe frog hopped in after her, close to her feet and up to her - 
raS hair. But when she sat down he cried, ‘Take me up by 
: seo.’ She would not at first, till her father ordered her to do 
». He was no sooner there than he jumped upon the table 
4000}, g said, ‘ Now, then, push your little golden plate nearer, and 
d 10% will eat together.’ The princess did as he told her, but 
ast "Servone could see how much she disliked it. The frog seemed 
ed tC. relish his dinner very much, but at last he’said, ‘I have 


i 


„t0n and drunk quite enough, and I feel very tired; carry me 


5 we stairs into your little bedroom, and make your silken bed 
litt ‘ady, that we may sleep together.’ : sc 

steP®wWhen the princess heard this she began to weep, for she 
do's really afraid of the cold frog; she could not even touch 
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- him, and now he actually wanted to sleep in her neat t | 
- ful little bed. | 
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a THE FROG PRINCE. | 


But the king was displeased at her tears, and he sai, | br 
who helped you when you were in trouble must not bed 


now.’ So the young princess found she must obey. Te “0 
took up the frog with two fingers, and carried him upst | oh 
placed him in a corner of her room. ea 


In the evening, however, as soon as the princess wasi ` br 
the frog crept out of his corner and said to her, ‘I ams: 
lift me up, and let me sleep in your bed, or I will ta) 
father.’ | 

On hearing this, the princess fell into a great E! T 
Seizing the frog in her hand, she dashed him withe 
strength against the wall, saying, ‘ You will be quiett 
hope, you ugly frog!’ 

But as he fell, the frog changed into a handsome, Tr 
prince, with beautiful friendly eyes, who, with her f sh 
‘consent, became her constant companion and husband. | 

Then the prince told her his history—how he had | th 
changed into a frog by a wicked witch, and that™ a2 
- could have released him but herself, and that on the #37 
they would go to his kingdom, & 

The next day a splendid carriage, drawn by eight) ™ 
horses, drove up to the door. They had white feat 
their heads, and golden harness, and by the side of gin 
riage stood the prince's steward, the faithful Harty: a 
faithful Harry had been so unhappy when his mast °° 
changed into a frog, that he had fastened three iron th 
ae his heart, to prevent it from bursting with “i 
. The carriage, with the prince and-his bride, 3000 | 
away, with Harry behind in his old place, and full of 


the rel i 

the} heel F A mere Ahoy bad not-travelled § “BI 
x th a loud crack, as if something had broken. — 
ow, the prince kn ; ; gr 
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THE WOLF AND THE SEVEN YOUNG KIDS. ` 5 


servant’s heart, so he cried out, ‘Harry, is the carriage 
p breaking ?' 

1l «No, sire, he replied, ‘only the iron bands which I bound | 
i round my heart, for fear it should burst with sorrow while 
a you were a frog confined to the fountain. They are breaking 
now because I: am so happy to see my master restored to his 
_|. own shape, and travelling to his kingdom with a beautiful 
it bride.’ 


— THE WOLF AND THE SEVEN YOUNG 
a KIDS. 


n:i THERE was once an old goat who had seven young ones, and 
r | she loved them as much as any mother could love her children. 
d. | One day she wished to go into the forest and get food for 
had | | them, so she called them to her and said, ‘ Dear children, I 
i Bo am going out into the wood. Don’t open the door while I am 
16 T laway, for if the wolf should get into our hut, the wicked, 
deceitful creature will eat you up, even to the very hairs: you 
ight may easily know him by his rough voice and his black feet.’ 
athe ‘Dear mother,’ said the young kids, ‘ we will be very care- 
i } ful to keep out the wolf; you may leave us without tho least 
anxiety.’ So the old goat bleated, and started on her’ way 
saat ‘comforted. 
iron, She had not been absent long, when there came a knock at. 
h w tho door, and a voice cried} Open the door, ay dear aalten; s 
have brought something nice for each of you.’ 
3 od But the young kids knew by the rough voice that it was the 
JLo 0.01 wolf, and not their mother; so the eldest said, ‘ We shall 
4 fa! not open the door; you are not our mother—she has a soft 
‘and gentle voice, and your voice is rough. You are the wolf.’ 
. Then the wolf ran away to a shop at some distance, and 
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6 THE WOLF AND THE SEVEN YOUNG KIDS, | 


- bought a great stick of white chalk, which he ate to make} 
voice soft. After he had eaten it, he went back to the gy.’ 
cottage, and knocked again at the door, and said in ag) 
voice, ‘Open the door for me now, dear children; I amy, 
mother, and I have something nice for each of you.’ | 
` But the wolf put his foot on the window-sill as he spk: 
and looked into the room ; the young kids saw it, and on: 
them said, ‘No! we shall not open the door. Our mother t: 
no black feet like that; go away, you are the wolf.’ les 

So the wolf went away again to a ba‘or’s, and said, ‘Baie! sj 


“OPEN THE DOOR, MY DEVR CHILDREN.’ 
I have crushed my foot ; 
soon cure it.’ And as s 
went off to the miller 


(i 

please to wrap it in dough, that i 
oon as the baker had done this, } h) 
: and asked him to cover his foot wit!’ 
„ four. The millet was too frightened to refuse, so he flouret} 
the yem foot and sent him away. Such is the way of ther 
world. 4 

| 

Now went the wicked animal for the third time to the hous 
door, and said, ‘Open the door, dear children, it is your mother's 
she haschroughéaywe waive dines RoN EKE forsset ; 

‘ ; : { 
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THE WOLF AND THE SEVEN YOUNG KIDS. 7 


‘ Show us your feet,’ said the little kids, ‘ then we shall know 
if you really are our mother.’ The wolf placed his white foot 
on the window, and when they all saw it was white, they 
believed that what he had said was all true, so they opened 
the door; but as soon as he entered the house they discovered 
that it was the wolf, and with screams of terror ran to hide 
themselves, 
| One hid under the table, another in the bed, the third in the 
| oven, the fourth in the kitchen, the fifth in the cupboard, the 
"| sixth under the wash-tub, and the seventh in the clock-case. 
But the wolf found six, and, without much ceremony, gobbled 
| them up one after the other, excepting the youngest, who was 

| hidden in the clock-case. 

After the wolf had satisfied his greedy appetite, he went out, 
lazily lay down in the green meadow under a tree, and fell fast 
‘asleep. 
| Not long after the old goat returned home from the forest. 
‘Ah! what a scene it was for her—the house-door wide open; 
table, chairs, and stools upset; the wash-tub broken to piecés, 

the counterpanes and pillows dragged from the bed. She 

sought for her children in terror, but not one could she find. 

At last she heard a little voice ery, ‘Dear mother, here I am, 

thut up in the clock-case.’ The old goat helped her kid out, 

vho told her how the wolf had come into the hut and eaten 
tp her brothers and sisters. We can guess how the poor 
nother mourned and wept for her children. At last she went 
nt, and the little kid followed her. As they crossed the 
ill eadow, they saw the wolf lying under a tree, 
$8; loud that the branches shook. 
it)''The goat examined him on all sides, and saw a movement as 
something were alive in his stomach. ‘Ah? thought she, 
thet he only swallowed my dear children, they must be still 
ve.’ So she sent the litile kid into the house for a pair of 


s?"issors, a needle, and some thread, and very quickly began to 


erit open the monster's ROMAGNE Chadesesueelyomnde one 


ti ‘ 
$ i J ` 


and snoring 


- whole, and they were not hurt in the least. 
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cut, when a little kid stretched out his head, and then) 
second, and a third sprang out as she cut farther, till tti 
whole six were safe and alive, jumping around their moth! 
for joy; the monster, in his eagerness, had swallowed the) 


Then their mother said to them, ‘Go and fetch me son) 


large pebbles from the brook, that we may fill the stomache 


the dreadful creature while he still sleeps.’ The seven litt, 
kids started off to the brook in great haste, and brought backs) 
many large stones as they could carry. With these they fille 
the stomach of the wolf; then the old goat sewed it up ag 
so gently and quietly that the wolf neither awoke nor movel | 
As soon, however, as he had had his sleep out, he awot] 
and, stretching out his legs, felt himself very heavy and uncot| 
fortable, and the great stones in his stomach made him feel 
thirsty that he got up and went to the brook to drink. Ast 
trotted along, the stones rattled and knocked one against it 
other and against his sides in a most strange manner. 
he cried out, 
‘What a rattle and rumble ! | 
They cannot be bones 


Of those nice little kids : 
They feel just like stones.’ | 


to 
ri 


| th 


Wi 


i lo 


“But when he came to the brook and stooped over to arinki = 


the weight of the stones in his stomach overbalanced him: s 
that he fell in and was drowned. ) 
The little kids ran to the brook when they saw what bap 


kı 


pened. Then they danced round their mother for Joy: pale! yi 
out, ‘The wolf is dead! the wolf is dead l’ y 


a 
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THE GOOD BARGAIN. 


Å PEASANT had led his cow to the market, and sold her for 
seven dollars. On his way home he had to pass a pond, but | 
long before he reached it, he could hear the frogs crying, ‘ Akt,. 
akt, akt, akt.’* à 

‘Yes, I hear you,’ he said; ‘ but it’s seven I have.received, 
not eight.’ As soon as he reached the water he exclaimed, 
‘ Stupid creatures that you are, don’t you know better? seven 
dollars are not eight.’ 

The frogs, taking no heed, continued to cry, ‘Aké, akt, akt. : 

‘ Now,’ “said the Peasant, ‘if you do not believe me, I can 
count it out to you,’ and he took the money out of. his pocket 
-and counted over tho seven dollars in seventy-four groschens. 
The frogs cared nothing for the peasant’s reckoning, but 


| went on croaking, ‘Akt, akt, akt, akt.’ 


‘Oh!’ cried the peasant in a rage, ‘do you know better how 
to count than I do?’ and he threw the money into the water, 
right in the midst of them. Then he stood and waited till 
fie were ready to return his property to him, but the frogs 


| were constant to their first opinion, and screamed out still 


louder, ‘ Akt, akt, akt, akt,’ and did not attempt to throw the 


5 s money back again to him. 


| Ho waited for a good while till evening came on, and he 
| knew he must go home. Then he abused the frogs and cried 


rit) ‘You water-splashers! you thickheads! you blind eyes! with 


| your great jaws you can scream enough to split one’s ears, but 
you cannot count seven dollars; and do you think I am ‘going 
to stay here and wait till yeu are ready? Then he walked 
away very fast, but he heard the frogs still croaking, ‘Akt, 
akt,’ for a long distance, and he sate home quite out of 
‘humour. Pad Me 

\ “The word ‘acht’ is German for eight. 

/ 


{ 
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After a time he bought another cow, which he slaughtered 


and while reckoning how much he should get by the sale of tel jor 
flesh, as well as the skin, he hoped to make a good bargain wit | Bo 


profits, even with the loss caused by the obstinacy of the frogs. | dro 
So he started off to the town to sell his dead cow, but @ A 
arriving at the butcher's stall he saw a pack of hounds, why ay 
‘all surrounded him, barking and smelling at the meat. ‘Was beg 
wass,’* they cried. a 
_ ‘Ah! yes,’ said the peasant, ‘ its all very well to sp) « 
« what, what? as if you wanted to know what I have g =< 
here, and you know it is meat all the while.’ | hav 
There was no one to watch the butcher’s shop but a larg | mo! 
house-dog, and the countryman had often heard his matt) a c 
say how true and faithful he was. So he said to him, ‘lil, 1 
leave this meat here, will you answer for these friends of yours saic 
- that it shan’t be touched? ‘Wass, wass, cried the dog; | can 
while the others barked ‘ Wass, wass,’ and sprang at the meat. her 
‘Oh! well,’ said the peasant to the butchers dog, ‘as you) wif 
have promised, I will leave the meat for your master to selli tha 
but, remember, I must have the money in three days, and if he 
doesn’t send it, I shall come for it.’ Thereupon he laid the! the 
meat down on the counter and turned to go. The dogs all hy 
round it, barking ‘Wass, wass,’ and the peasant heard them anc 
for a long distance. ‘Ah! he said, ‘they are all longing for i) ; 
picce; but it’s all right, the big one is answerable for them. i 
Three days passed, and the countryman made himself Co 
comfortable in the thought of what he was to receive. ‘Js 


r : . 2 hha 
have plenty of money in my pockot by to-morrow evening, © 7 3 


| 

i 

i 

| 

said, in a contented tone. ` 19 
| But the morrow came and no money. He waited two en 
and then said, ‘I can’t stand this; I must go and demand he 
money.’ The butcher at first thought he was joking. 


‘Joking, indeed!’ replied the peasant. ‘I want my mon ; 


, H “ 
Í * Tho German ‘wass? is translated ‘what.’ It is used instead of ‘be jer 


| wow’ for tho bark of a dog. 
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for the meat I left under the car of your great dog three days 
ago—the flesh of a whole cow.’ 
At this the butcher flew in a rage, and, asian a bree 
drove him out of the shop. 
‘Just wait,’ cried the peasant; ‘ there is some justice after 
i! all left in the world.’ And away he went to the castle, and 
il begged an audience. He was led before the king, who sat 
| with his daughter by his side. 
i! ‘ What is your trouble? asked the king. : 
a ‘Alas! your majesty,’ he replied, ‘the frogs and the dogs 
| have taken all I possess, and when I asked the butcher for my 
ği money, he beat me with a broomstick; and then he related in 
i) a confused manner all that had occurred. 
il! The king’s daughter burst into a fit of laughter, and the king 
us said, ‘I cannot restore to you the money you have lost, but I 
gii can give you my daughter in marriage. She has never, during 
i j her whole life, laughed till now. I long ago promised her as a 
yl wife to the first man who could make her laugh, and you are 
el; that man, so you may thank heaven for your good fortune.’ 
fhe} ‘Ah! my lord king,’ replied the peasant, ‘I cannot marry. 
ite\the princess. I have one wife at home already, and she is 
‘yan quite too much for me to manage; there is no room for 
he'another in our chimney-corner.’ 
‘or r\ Then was the king angry, and said, ‘ You are a rude clown.’ 
} ‘Ah! my lord king,’ he replied, ‘what can you expect from . 
quite pig but a grunt?’ and he turned to go. 
shall ‘ Stay!’ oried the king, calling him back; ‘I mean you to 
g’ hhave some reward. Five hundred shall be ready for you if. 
you come here again in three days.’ 
s, The peasant looked so joyful as he passed out, after hearing 
d nyhis, that the sentinel asked him the cause. ‘ You have made 
he princess laugh, I hear. What reward are you to have?’ 
noah | Five hundred dollars,’ he replied. 
‘Why, what will you do with all that money? asked the 
jentinel. ‘ You may as well give me some.’ 
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«J will, if you like,’ he said; ‘and if you will go to theke. wou 
in three days, he shall pay you two hundred dollars insteaj; a 
me,’ and away he went. ioe 

A Jew, who was standing near, overheard this promise x! mor 
running after the peasant, pulled him by the sleeve, and st 
‘You are a lucky fellow, friend ! T will change it for your 
small coins. What do you want with the big thalers? 

‘Jew,’ replied the peasant, ‘three hundred thou canst ©) 
have. Give it to me at once in coin, and in three days fc 
this thou wilt be paid for it by the king.’ | 

The Jew rejoiced at such profits, and gave such bad coins 
the change that three were only equal to two good ones. | 

At the end of three days, the peasant went to the ki) 

according to his command. | 
‘Take off his coat, said the king; ‘he shall have his fi 
hundred.’ | 

“Ah|-no,’ cried the peasant, ‘they do not belong to 

Two hundred I have promised to the sentinel, and II 
given a Jew a bill to receive three hundred, as he gave m 
cash for it, so that I have justly nothing to receive. (hi. 
he spoke, in came the soldier and the Jew, who demand 
what they had obtained from the peasant ; and they recellt 
it in, blows, strictly counted out. The soldier bore the 
patiently—he knew how they felt; but the Jew said som, 
fully, ‘ Alas! these are heavy thalers.’ i 

The king could not help laughing at the countryman's fol 
f So,’ he said to the peasant, ‘as you have been 5° foolish %) 
give up your money before it even belonged to you, Í su i 
I must make you some compensation. Go into that room ont 
site, and help yourself to as much money jas YOUr pockets © 
hold.’ The countryman did not require to be told twic? |, 
_ went as he was told, and filled his wide pockets to overfor i 

. Away he-started to the inn to count his money, and the i 
sneaked after him, and heard him talking to himself. "7 
if I KAR beeem edaMethacdedinddantiall tbisafgor *° king, 

t t y \ 
{ 
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k would never have allowed me to take this money. I wish I 
Ài! knew how much I had. Oh, if the king had only told me 


| what amount I was to take. I’m so afraid I may have taken 
more than I ought.’ 
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A vaoriths ah |’ muttered the Jew, ‘ho is grumbling even now, and 
| the Jiking disrespectfully of my lord the king. I will run and 


; inm, and then I shall get a reward and he will be punished.’ 


. s hen the king heard this he was an 
) uF CC-0. De anadi Math Collection. Soita and ordered the 
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` ` seldom done in the world.’ k 
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14 THE GOOD BARGAIN. 
Jew to fetch the ungrateful man again before him. Nhe w 
must appear before the king immediately,’ cried the }o mer 
‘there must be no excuse.’ | Beic 
‘Indeed, I cannot,’ he replied; ‘ who ever heard of a oware 
with such a heap of gold in his pockets as I have, going blont : 
the king in such a ragged coat as this ?’ | But 
The Jew, seeing that the peasant was determined, yeautt 


fearing that the wrath of the king would cool, promised | ‘ Yo 


lend him a coat which was very good and nearly new, l k te 
lend it you-for true friendship’s sake,’ he said, ‘and thi p a 
So the peasant put it on, and went into the king’s pres, 
But when the king repeated what he had been told byt sh 
Jew, the peasant exclaimed, ‘Your majesty, it is all the 
there is never a true word out of that Jew’s mouth. Tt 2 
say he will affirm that the coat I have on belongs to him’ ee 
‘What do you mean ?' screamed the Jew; ‘you know ñq f 
my coat; I lent it you out of pure friendship, that you Mig t] 
‘appear before the king,’ ` Aft 
When the king heard that, he said, ‘The Jew has certtll, t 
deceived either me or the peasant, and he ordered him 8 an 
more blows. d d I 
The peasant went home joyfully to count the gold i! ze c 
pockets, and said to himself, ‘ This time, at least, I have Pict 
- a good bargain,’ W 


THE WONDERFUL MUSICIAN.. © 


THERE was once a wonderful musician who went quite ‘et 
through a forest, and thought of all manner of thingsuel 
when he had nothing else to think of, he said, ‘I amih 
lonely by myself; I will bring myseli a good companion.’ 1 
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| 
k slipped his violin from his shoulder and commenced playing 
so merrily that it echoed through the wood. 

| Before long a wolf came out of the thicket and trotted 
wards him. ‘Ah! here comes a wolf,’ he exclaimed, ‘but I 
lont want him.’ 

| But the wolf stepped nearer and said, ‘Dear musician, how 
peautifully you play! I wish I could learn.’ 
1 ‘You could learn quickly,’ replied the fiddler, ‘if you will do 
l I tell you.’ 

a ‘Oh, musician,’ said the wolf, ‘I will obey you in everything, 
4a scholar should his master.’ 
Come along, then,’ said the musician. 
They had not gone far when they came to a hollow oak-treo 
i ich was cleft in the middle. ‘See, cried the fiddler, 
i you wish to learn to fiddle, put your two fore-feet in there.’ 

le wolf obeyed, and tho fiddler with a stone quickly wedged 

è fect of the wolf in the tree so fast that he could not move, 
ig found himself a prisoner. ‘Stay there till I come back,’ 

ia the musician, and went his way. 

After wanderi ing on for some distance, he again began to mur- 

tall to himself, J am still all alone in the “wood ; I must try 
1 0 another partner.’ So he took down his violin and played, 

d presently a fox came creeping through the tree. ‘Ah! 

in ze comes a fox,’ said the fiddler, ‘but I have no wish for his 
e Wiety. 7 

‘What beautiful music!’ exclaimed the fox. ‘I should like 

be able to play like you.’ 

‘There is no giton answered the fiddler, ‘if you will 

y do as I tell you) 

‘Oh, musician,’ he replied, ‘I will obey you as a scholar 

ays his master.’ 

“Follow me, then,’ said the fiddler. So they walked on 
te ether till they came out upon a pathway on each side of 
agssich grew high shrubs. 
amhe fiddler stopped, and bending down a branch of ono of 
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16 THE WONDERFUL MUSICIAN. | 
these shrubs to the ground, placed his foot on it. Then he's 
a branch on the other side of the path and also stood oni, He 
said, ‘Come, little foxey, give me your left fore foot? aster 
fox obeyed, and the fiddler tied it $o a branch on the left ‘Se 
‘Now give me the right foot also? The fox, remembering: po 
he had promised to obey, did as he was told, and the it. 
tied this foot also to the branch on the right. Then & i 
seeing that the knots were tight, the fiddler lifted his feti 
set the branches free. Up they sprung, carrying the fory 4 ¢ 
' them suspended across the pathway from the boughs, ip, 
struggling as he hung. ‘Wait till I return,’ said the iik th 
and away he went. ie 
Again he began to feel lonely, and taking down his Tione 
began to play ; and as the sound echoed through the Wood, « A 


said, ‘Oh, if I only had a companion ? tw 
In a few minutes a hare appeared. ‘Hoere comes a Me 
cried the fiddler. ‘I don’t want him.’ ho. 
‘Ah, dear musician,’ said the hare, ‘how sweetly yo Tale, 
T wish I could learn.’ „ iscl 
‘There is nothing so very: difficult to learn,’ erie He 
musician, ‘if you will only do as I tell you.’ itte 


‘Oh, fiddler, answered the hare, ‘only teach me; I villte 
you as a scholar does his master.’ So they walked on togAt 
for some distance, till they came to a clear place in thoa ; 
where an aspen-tree grew. : Ph 

The fiddler then took a long string, and tying ON 
loosely round the hare’s neck, fastened the other end ii 
tree, and said, ‘Brisk little hare, run twenty times rount 
tree.’ The hare obeyed, but by the time she had made t 
runs, the string was so firmly wound round the stem t 
could not move without cutting her soft neck with the Le 
_, ‘Stay there till I come back,’ said the musician, ae fi 
his way. , a: 

In the meantime the wolf had struggled hard to releg 


feet from the stone. 
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i ; 
| He succeeded at last, and then, full of anger and rage, 
hastened after the fiddler, determined to tear him in pieces. 
When the fox saw him running, he began to lamont and cry, 
a Brother wolf, do come to my help; the fiddler has betrayed 
Sbe? At this appeal the wolf stopped, drew the branches 
lown, untied the string with his teeth, and set the fox free. 
* Shey both started off together, determined on revenge. They 
covered the imprisoned hare, whom they quickly set free, 
1X 4 then the three started together to find their enemy. 
S il But the fiddler had attracted another by his music ; the tones 
$ the violin reached the ears of a poor woodcutter, who was 
__dliged to leave off work, and taking his axe under his arm, he 
S Wont to meet the fiddler. 
voole At last kere comes the right companion for me,’ he cried. 
% was a man I wanted, not wild beasts.’ 
B tHe played his sweetest notes to please the poor woodcutter, 
ho listened to the sounds as if bewitched, when up came the 
ou DIF, the fox, and the hare, and he saw that they were set on 
ischief. ` 
crid He placed himself before the musician, and raising his 
ittering axe, exclaimed, ‘If you attempt to harm him, take 
will ro of yourselves, that’s all ; you have me to deal with now.’ 
i togAt this the animals in alarm ran back into the wood, and 
the fiddler played him one more tune as thanks and went on 
3) way. ; 
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aniERE were once a king and queen who had twelve children— 
7 = L boys. Now, one day the king told his wife that if a 
= penter should be born, all the sons must die—that their 
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18 THE TWELVE BROTHERS. | 
So the king had twelve coffins made, which were fille, The! 
shavings, and in each was the little pillow for the deag, !easar 
had them locked up in a private room, the key of which he p o1 
to the queen, praying her not to speak of it to anyone, 1075S 
the poor mother was so unhappy that she wept for a whole pce 
and looked so sad that her youngest son noticed it. So 


He had the Bible name of Benjamin, and was always ie 
his mother. E i 


‘Dear mother,’ he said, ‘ why are you so sorrowful? ; 
‘My child, I may not tell you,’ she replied ; but the Yposi 
allowed her no rest till she unlocked the door of the PIV} clc 
room, and showed him the twelve coffins filled with shavings 5,,, 
‘Dearest Benjamin, she said, ‘these coffins are for you’ poy 
your brothers; for if you should ever have a little sister, jimec 
will all die, and be buried in them.’ my 
She wept bitterly as she told him, but her son comforted The 
and said, ‘Do not weep, dear mother. We will take ng 
ourselves, and go far away.’ Tw 
Then she took courage, and said, ‘Yes, go away with y1 
eleven brothers, and remain in the forest; and let one clin ca 
tree, from whence he will be able to see the tower of der 
castle. If I should have a son, a white flag shall be hoik he 
and then you may return home ; but if you see & red flag, ed 
will know it is a girl, and then hasten away as fast as you der 
` and may Heaven protect you! Every night I will pray for 101 
that you may not suffer from the cold in winter or the hevea 
summer.’ - im 
Then she blessed all her sons, and they went away intoyal 
forest, while each in turn mounted a high tree daily, to We ` 
for the flag on the tower. 39, 
Eleven days passed, and it was Benjamin’s turn to. we 
He saw the flag hoisted, and it was red—the signal that BE 
must die, ‘The brothers were angry, and said, ‘Shall we Me 
death on account of a maiden? When we find one we willaz 
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They went still farther into the forest, and came upon a most 
Jleasant little cottage, which was uninhabited. ‘We will make 
‘his our home,’ they said; ‘and, Benjamin, as you are the 
oungest and weakest, you shall stay at home and keep house, 
le hile wo go out and procure food.’ ji 
So they wandered about the forest, shooting hares, wild 
yobits, pigeons and other birds, which they brought to Ben- 
f “nin to prepare for food. In this cottage they lived for ten 
‘ars happily together, so that the time passed quickly. 
Their little sister was growing a great girl. She had a sweet 
he Yposition, and was very beautiful to look upon. She wore 
Ph clothes, and a golden star on her forehead. 
2S Dne day, when she was about ten years old, she discovered 
yous her mother’s wardrobe twelve shirts. ‘ Mother,’ she ex- 
ter, timed, ‘whose shirts are these? They are much too small 
my father.’ 
ted ihe queen sighed as she replied, ‘Dear child, theso shirts 
3 Calne to your twelve brothers.’ 
Twelve brothers!’ cried the little maiden. ‘Where are 
ith Ye? I have not even heard of thom.’ 
e cinHeaven knows where they are, was tho reply ; ‘but they are 
x Ofdering about the world somewhere.’ Then the queen 
ə hoi: her little daughter to the private room in the castle, and 
flag, řed her the twelve coffins which had been prepared for her 
you iers, and related to her, with many tears, why they had 
for ome. 
e hevear mother,’ said the child, ‘do not’ weep. I will go and 
my brothers.’ So she took the twelve shirts with her, 
z intovandered away into the forest. 
, to We walked for a whole day, and in the evening came to a 
ze, stepped in, and found a young boy, who stared with 
to wishment at seeing a beautiful little girl dressed in rich 
that ng and wearing a golden star on her forehead. ae 
| we slast he said, ‘ Who are you, and what do you want?’ 


e wilam a king's daughter,’ she said, ‘and I seek my twelve’ 
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The next evening he went'to the nursery, and in the mi 
of the night the queen appeared and said : ; fon 


‘How is my child? how is my roe ? rh 

Now come I but once, and then no moe,’ i C 
and nursed the child, as was her wont, before she left. ie 
The king did not trust himself to speak to her, but Wai 


again the following night. She again said: iI 
| 

$ ‘ How is my child? how is my roe? He 

Now come I this time, and then no moe.’ tat 


The king could not restrain himself, but sprang to heiit 
said, ‘You can be no one but my own dear wife.’ ik 
She answered, ‘ Yes, I am.thy dear wife,’ and at the g 
time, by God's grace, she received back her life, and was: hi 
and healthy. Then she told the king how cruelly she hade. 
treated by her stepmother, and on hearing this he became ; us 
angry, and had the witch and her daughter brought to jo 
They were both sentenced to die—the daughter to be devi 
by wild beasts, and the mother to be burnt alive. ls 

No sooner, however, was she reduced to ashes, shalt’ 
charm which held the queen’s brother in the form of | 
was broken; he recovered his own natural shape, and j: 
before them a tall, handsome young man. 

After this, the brother and sister lived happily and Pe } 
for the rest of their lives. 


k 
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‘ 
‘earl 
THERE were once a man and a woman who wished vee A 
to have a little child. Now, these people had a smal&v 
in their cottage which looked out into a beautiful gë 
of the most lovely flowers and vegetables. There 3 
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rentured to enter the garden, because it belonged to a sorceress, 
vhoso power was so great that everyone feared her. 
One day the woman stood at the window looking into the 
arden, and she saw a bed which was. planted full of most 
eautiful lettuces. As she looked at them, she began to wish 
Wate had some to eat, but she could not ask for them. 
‘Day after day her wish for these lettuces grew stronger, and 
he knowledge that she could not get them so worried her, 
tat at last she became pale and thin, and her husband was 
y heite alarmed. ‘What is the matter with you, dear wife? he 
sked one day. ; 
the ‘Ah! she said; ‘if I do not have some of that nice lettuce, 
was hich grows in the garden behind our house, I feel that I shall 
Bey hy 
inl The husband, who loved his wife dearly, said to himself, 
7 jrBather than my wife should die, I will get some of this 
deyttuce for her, cost what it may.’ 

So in the evening twilight he climbed over the wall into the 
tholtden of the witch, hastily gathered a handful of the lettuces, 
of ad brought them to his wife. She made them into a salad, and 
api it with great eagerness. ; t 

Tt pleased her so much and tasted so good, that her desire 

Aier three times as great, and she gave her husband no rest 


l 
oni 


he promised to get her some more. So again in the eyén- 
£ twilight he climbed the wall, but as he slid down into the 
irden on the other side he was terribly alarmed at seeing the ` 
ao standing near him. ‘How came you here?’ she said, 
E a fierce look. ‘You have climbed over the wall into my 
Aden like a thief, and stolen my lettuces. You shall pay 
/Sarly for this.’ 
vé | Ah! replied the poor man, ‘let me entreat for mercy. I 
slave only taken it in a case of need. My wife has seen your 
tuces from her window, and she wished for them so much 


Aat she said she should die if she could not have some of them 
3 eat,’ . 
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Then the witch’s anger cooled a little, and she replied 
what you tell me is true, then I will give you full perm! 
to take as many lettuces as you like, on one condition. fp, 
must give me the child which: your wife may bring inti 
world. I will be very kind to it, and be as careful of if it 
mother could be.’ KC 
The husband in his alarm promised everything; and Bac 
the wife became the mother of a girl, the witch appeared, tr 
the child the name of Rapunzel, and took it away with herga 
Rapunzel was the most beautiful child under the sun, aed 
soon as she reached the age of twelve years, the witch | 
her up in a tower that stood in a forest, and this tower b 
steps, nor any entrance, excepting a little window. Whe 


34 RAPUNZEL. 


witch wished to visit Rapunzel, she would place herself i a 
this window and sing : id 
‘Rapunzel, Rapunzel, let down your hair, Ray 

That I may climb without a stair.’ ae 

z 


Rapunzel had most long and beautiful hair like spu? 
and when she heard the voice of the witch she would re 
her golden locks and let them fall loose over the wind 
from which they hung down to such a length that th 
could draw herself up by them into the tower. aad 

A few years passed in this manner, when it happen f 
day that the king’s son rode through the forest. Whi tl 
_ ing near the tower, he heard a lovely song, and could "ya, 
stopping to listen. It was Rapunzel, who tried to lige n 
solitude by the sound of her own sweet voice. Hl ha 
The king’s son was very eager to obtain a glimp} OU 
singer, but he sought in vain for a door to the towm i 
was not one to be found. “Dg! 

So he rode home, but the song had made such an ider 
on his heart that he went daily into the forest to liste yo 
while he stood behind a tree, he saw the witch apf; © 
tower ante KEERA, ¢glectior. Digitized by eGangotri : 
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| ; * Rapunzel, Rapunzel, let down your hair, 
i That I may climb without a stair.’ 


er 
= 
- Presently he saw a quantity of long golden hair hanging 
ivn low -over the window-sill, and the witch climbing up 

17 it. 

“Oh, said the young prince, ‘if that is the ladder on which 
lsons can mount and enter, I will take the first opportunity 
ditrying my luck that way.’ So on the following day, as it _ 
rgan to grow dark, he placed himself under the window and 
æd: 
pi i ‘Rapunzel, Rapunzel, let down your hair, 

Hi That I may climb instead of a stair,’ 


i RAPUNZEL. 
| 
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' Tmmediately the hair fell over the window, and the young 
nce quickly climbed up and entered the room where the 
iden lived. 
Rapunzel was dreadfully frightened at seeing a strange man 

ae into the room, as she had never seen one before; but the 

ngs son looked at her with such friendly eyes, and began to 
iverse with her so kindly, that she soon lost all fear. 
je told her that he had heard her singing, and that her 

g had excited such deep emotion in his heart that he could 
«rest till he had seen her. On hearing this, Rapunzel 
sed to fear him. The prince asked her if she would take 
ny for a husband. For a time she hesitated, although she 
7 that he was young and handsome, and he had told her 
vas a prince. At last she said to herself, ‘He will certainly 
© mo better than old Mother Grethel does.’ So she placed 
hand in his and said, ‘I would willingly go with you and 
your wife, but I do not know in the least how to get away 
m this place. Unless,’ she said, after a pause, ‘you will 
ng me every day some strong silk Cord, then I will weave a 
eotie and when! AA will descend upon it, 
| you shall take me away on your horse.’ 


he Prince promised to ooma aas Atenhopiereyy evening till 


Í 
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the ladder was finished, for the old witch always came iL 
daytime. his 
“The witch had never seen the prince ; she knew not Aft 
his visits, till one day Rapunzel said innocently, ‘Howe 
that you are so much heavier to draw up, Mother Grethel” | 
the king’s son,who has just left me ?’ i 
‘You wicked child,’ cried the witch, ‘ what do I hear 


a 
say? I thought I had hidden you from all the world, anc S 
you have betrayed me.’ In her wrath she caught he, 
Rapunzel’s beautiful hair, and wound it several times} : 
her left hand. Then she seized a pair of scissors an.) 
Rapunzel’s hair, while the beautiful locks, glistening like 
fell on the ground. And she was so hard-hearted afteen 
that she dragged poor Rapunzel to a wild and desert plac, 
left her there in sorrow and woe. i 
On the same day on which the poor maiden had been E 
the witch tied the locks of hair which she had cut of 
Rapunzel’s golden head into a kind of tail, and hung i 


the window-sill. 
In the evening the prince came and cried : i. 
i he 
‘Rapunzel, Rapunzel, let down your hair, vo 
That I may climb without a stair.’ Hi A 
. 7 z 
Then the witch let the hair down, and the kindi 


climbed up; but at. the open window he found not B qt 
Rapunzel, but a wicked witch, who looked at him Witte 
and malicious eyes. ' v. 

‘Ah!’ she cried, with a sneer; ‘ you are come to ferd 
loving bride, I suppose; but the beautiful bird has filhe 
the nest, and will never sing any more. The cat has Ughi 
away, and ske intends also to scratch your eyes out, 2 


is Rapunzel lost ; thou wilt never behold her again. ‘Oh 
‘ 


et 
ht 


The prince felt almost out of his mind with grief # 
this, and in his despair he sprang out of the tower y 


fell among the thorns and brambles beneath. Hee : 
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S ‘his life, but the thorns stuck into h 
hatter this he wandered about t 
ind berries, and did nothing 
apt his beloved bride. 


i| So wandered he for a whole 


37 


is eyes and blinded them. 
he wood, eating only wild roots 
but lament and weep for the loss 


and, advancing towards 
i zel, who recognised him 
# once with tears. Two of her tears fell on his eyes and 
Msaled them. Then he travelled with her to his kingdom, and 


a) became his wife, and the remainder of their days were 


Gent in happiness and content, 
lac 
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f THE THREE SPINNING FAIRIES, 


tr —— 
n 
: 


t .? queen, who was passing, sto 
Wittter ; she stepped into the house and said: 


Why are you beating your daughter? Her screams are 
ferd by people in the street.’ 


fiThen the mother was ashamed to expose the laziness of her 
s Ughter, and said: 


i, | Cannot get her away from the 
/)/poor to provide her with flax.’ 
g Ob,’ answered the queen, ‘there is nothing more pleasant 
jme than the sound of spinning; the humming of the wheel 
ces TREER damhan aac the 


spinning-wheel, and we are 


38 | 
castle. I have plenty of flax, and she shall spin as eae 
she likes.’ dn 
The mother was quite glad to allow the queen to take ‘Bee 
maiden away with her. As soon as they arrived at the call : 
the queen took the girl into three rooms that were all deat 
full of beautiful flax. 3 
‘Spin me this flax,’ she said, ‘and as soon as it is finish f 
will give you my eldest son for your husband. Although A 
may be poor, I do not care for that; your unwearied indubie 
is sufficient dowry.’ = 
The maiden was in & fright when she heard this, fori y 
knew she could never spin all that flax if she worked everynd 
from morning till night for a hundred years, and as soo T 
she was alone she began to cry; at the end of three det: 
when the queen came to see her, she had not begun her? y 
The queen was surprised, but the maiden excused herseluay 
saying that she felt so unhappy at leaving her mother’s lay 
that she knew not how to begin. {TI 
The queen accepted the excuse, but as she left the roolleve 
said, “You had better begin to-morrow.’ mI 
_ When the young girl found herself alone, and knewnd 
she was unable even to begin this task, she rose in her tr m 
and walked to the window. Then she saw three stede 
looking women coming towards her. One had & prow Th 
foot, the second such a large under-lip that it hung ov7.7° 
chin, and the third had an enormous thumb. Fe 
They remained before the window, looked up at the a 
and asked her what was the matter. She told them her H 
and they offered to assist her, ‘You must first pron ss; 


THE THREE SPINNING FAIRIES. 


ashamed of us. If you will do this, we will come m; 

your flax in a short time.’ 
‘I promise, with all my heart,’ said the girl. ‘So! 

set tiervorlogumonceMiatShaiclebntbeihened, strangas : 


’ 
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bi and cleared a space in the first flax chamber, 
' ‘seated themselves and commenced spinning, 
oÉ 


39 
where they 


S empty they went to the second, 
ll all the fiax was spun. 

bade her farewell, saying, ‘ Don’t for- 
ed, for it will bring you good fortune.’ 
' e and saw the empty rooms, and the 
suanti i ead, she was delighted, and fixed the 


said the girl, ‘who have been very 
ewnd to me, and I should not like to forget them in the midst 


tt my good fortune. Will you permit me to invite them to the 

stedding, and to give them seats at our table?’ 

ob Lhe queen and the prince both replied that they could have 

ov? Teason to object. So on the wedding-day the three women 
ime in great pomp and beautifully dressed, 

, `The bride said, ‘ Welcome, dear cousins,’ 

th, said the bridegroom, ‘how came you to have such 

ny acquaintances? Then he went up to them, and ad- 

pissing the first, he asked, ‘ How did it happen that you haye 

ach a broad foot ? 

qe ‘rom turning the spinning-wheel,? she replied. 

e turned away and inquired of the second the cause of her 

ferhanging lip 

, | 7010 moistening the thread with my lips 


, 
l was the reply. 
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‘And your thumb,’ he asked of the third, ‘what makec, 


such a size?’ he 
‘From drawing and twisting the thread,’ she answered, | 
‘Then,’ said the bridegroom, ‘if this is the result of tumi : 
the spinning-wheel, my pride shall never touch it again,’ gs 


So the young maiden was set free from spinning, ar 


a 
itt 
THE STRAW, THE COAL, AND THÉ, 
BEAN. icr 

i mic 

as 


Tx a village there ‘lived an old woman, who one day gath nd 


some beans from her garden to cook. She had a good frut 


the hearth, but, to make it burn more quickly, she threw sac 
handful of straw. As she threw the beans into the pot to nd 
one of them fell on the floor unobserved by the old woot 
and not far from a wisp of straw which was lying tec 
Suddenly a:glowing coal bounced out of the fire, and fell hi 
to them. They both started away, and exclaimed, ‘T 


—— 


friend, don’t come near me till you are cooler. ul 
brings you out here?’ ga 
gen 


‘ Oh,’ replied the coal, ‘ the heat luckily made me 50 i 
that I was able to bounce from the fire. Had I not do t 
my death would haye been certain, and I should barf i 
burnt to ashes by this time.’ a 

‘Then,’ said the bean, ‘I have also escaped with 
skin; for had the old woman put me in the pot “yy 
comrades, I should without mercy have been 
broth.’ 

«I might have shared the same fate,’ said the straw 
my brothers were pushed into fire and smoke b 
worth). /Shenpuckvaisixiipisrapidtize dundlesand b 


Eons 


Si ee 
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akecin here to take away our lives, but luckily I slipped through 
her fingers,’ 
ed. | « Well, now what shall we do with ourselves? said the coal. 
tum’ ‘I think,’ answered the bean, ‘as we have been so fortunate 
? as to escape death, we may as well be companions, and travel 
away together to some more friendly country.’ 
| This proposal was gladly accepted by the two others; so 
they started on their journey together. After travelling a 
ittle distance, they came to a stream, over which there was 


i bridge of any sort. 
H | Then the straw took courage, and said, ‘I will lay myself 
cross the stream, so that you can step over me, as if I were a 
midge.’ 
| So the straw stretched himself from one shore to the other, 
athnd the coal, who from his nature is rather hot-headed, tripped 
| fitut quite boldly on the newly-built bridge. But when he 
ew Gached the middle of the stream, and heard the water rushing 
t to nder him, he was so alarmed that he stood still, and dared 
woot move a Step further. The straw began to burn, broke in 
ag feces from its weight, and fell into the brook. The coal, with 
fell ‘hiss, slid after him into the water, and gave up the ghost. 
ns i The bean, who had cautiously remained behind on the shore, 
Whauld , not contain herself when she saw what had happened, 
ad laughed so heartily that she burst. Now would she have’ 
G gen in the same plight. as her comrades ; but, as good luck 
doould have it, a tailor, who was out on his travels, came to 
ovt by the brook, and noticed the bean. He was a kind- 
zarted man, so he took a needle and thread out of his pocket, 
ait: taking up the bean, sewed her together, She thanked 
i im very much, but unfortunately he had only black thread to 
with, and, in Consequence, since that time all beans have 
b lack mark down their backs. 


—_—_—_—_ 
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THE FISHERMAN AND HIS WIFE. 


———— 


A FISHERMAN once lived contentedly with his wife in alil T 
hut near a lake, and he went every day to fish. W] 
One day the line suddenly sunk to the bottom, and when!“ 4 
pulled it up again, there was & large flounder hanging to tife 
end of it. üt 
‘Oh dear!’ exclaimed the fish; ‘good fisherman, le iC 
go, I pray you; Tam not a real fish, but a prince inc 
guise. I shall be of no use to you, for I am not gool! 
eat; put me back again into the water, and let me s\ 
away. { 
‘Ah,’ said the man, ‘you need not make such & disturba:, 
T would rather let a flounder who can speak swim away t| 
\ keep it.’ il 
l With these words, he placed the fish back again in 
) water, and it sunk to the bottom, leaving & long streak of 0i 
behind it. ‘Then the fisherman went home to his wil 


the hut. f 4 ti 
‘Husband,’ said the wife, ‘have you caught any 
to-day ? l 


| ‘I caught a flounder,’ he replied, ‘ who said he y 
| ; enchanted prince, 80 T threw him back into the water, ie 
: him swim away.’ Sh 
| 
| 


‘Did you not wish?’ she asked. eH 
«No, he said; ‘what should I wish for? So 


¢ Why, at least for a better hut than this. He woulgh 
promised you whatever you asked for. However, 8° "ea 
him now.’ 

The husband did not like this task ; however to Pitlo 
wife, he went and stood by the ses. When he saw 490: 
an dark it looked he felt much discouraged, but ois 
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t Flounder, flounder, in the sea, 
Come, I pray, and talk to me; 
For my wife, Dame Isabel, 

| Sent me here a tale to tell.’ 


li Then the fish came swimming up to the surface, and said, 
What do you want, then ?’ 

= 9 Ah,’ said the man, ‘I caught you and let you go, and my 

 tife says I ought to have wished, for she cannot live in such a 
üt as ours, and she wants a cottage.’ 

i Go home, man,’ said the fish; ‘ your wife has all she wants.’ 

: ¿5S0 the husband went home, and there was his wife, on 


odi ers =e S 


tj f FLOUNDER, FLOUNDER, IN TIE SEA, 
i COME, I PRAY, AND TALE TO ME.’ 


She took her husband by the hand, and said, ‘Come in, and 

8 how much better it is.’ 

So he followed her in, and found a beautiful parlour, and a 

) ight stove in it, a soft bed in the bedroom, and a kitchen full 

) "earthenware, and tin and copper vessels for cooking, looking’ 
bright and clean, and all of the very best. Outside was a, 

Pitlo farmyard, with hens and chickens running about; and 

nd, a garden, containing plenty of fruit and vegetables. '- 


aj ‘See,’ said the wife, ‘is it not delig tful ?’ 
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touched, and Bessie was fast asleep amongst the corp, 


` door, and seated himself to work. 


had cut. On reaching the field he found that none had 


Hans went away in great haste and fetched a, fowler | 
covered. with little bells, Which he tied round her ; bu 
tinued to sleep. Then he returned home, locked the l 


` At last when the clever Bess awoke out of her long sles, i 
found it quite dark, she rose to go home, while the bells E: 
hung round her tinkled at every step she took. This akc d 
her so much that she began to feel puzzled, and could sef 
tell whether she really was the clever Bess or not. 

‘Oh dear,’ she said, ‘am I myself, or am I not? ye 

She knew not what to answer, and stood a long ti ‘4 


know.’ f 
She found her way home, but when she reached tht] 
door of the house it was locked. She knocked at thew t X 
and. cried : : | 
‘ Hans, is Bess at home ?’ 


she felt as she heard this |! Í la 
‘ Oh dear,’ she exclaimed ; ‘then I am not the clev #fa 
after all.’ 
Then she went from door to door of the neighbours # 
but when they heard the bells jingling no one would adm 


At last she ran away from the village, and has not bey 
of since, i 
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«yp WISHING-TABLE, THE GOLD ass, 
, AND THE CUDGEL. 


3 i a a time lived a tailor who had three sons, and only 


al one goat. The goat had to be well fed, and the boys used to 

A take her by turns every day to the meadow. One day the 
If eldest son took her into the churchyard, in which she not only 
vf) enjoyed the fresh green grass, but frisked about quite merrily. 

(f Inthe evening, when it was time to go home, the boy said to 
|| ber, ‘Have you had enough ?’ and the goat replied ; 
4 ‘I am so full 

I could not pull 

Even a blade of grass, 

Baa, baa !’ 


zf ‘Then come home,’ said the youth ; and he took hold of the 
zy Te, led her to the stable, and tied her up. 
| Well said the father, ‘ has the goat had good fodder ?' 
} ‘Yes, father; she has eaten till she can eat no more? | 
‘But the father, wishing to make sure, went to the stable 
ase, and stroking his favourite, said: ‘Nanny, have you 
| cnough to-day ?” But the goat replied : 


In the churchyard all day 

I could frisk and play, 

But there was not a leaf to eat. 
Baa, baa!’ 


cried the tailor, rushing out and calling 


andaha p Said the goat had eaten as much as she 

| An in © tas been starved.’ ! 
j m vith Bee sager he took up the yard measure and drove 
| On the 275 ftom the ho 
the next da it use. i 

ut, and Y it was the turn of the second son to take 


en 
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` full of sweet fresh grass, which the goat ate till ther Ti 
a blade left. 
In the evening, when it was time to go home, the boye 

` thé goat whether she had had enough. 


*T have eaten so much, 
I. can eat no more. 
Baa, baa ? 


was the goat’s reply, so the boy led her home, and, taki} 
to the stable, tied her up. £ 
‘Well,’ said the father, ‘how has the goat fared ti} 
‘Ah!’ replied the youth, ‘she has eaten so much sheaf 
no more.’ But the tailor, remembering the previous et 
went again into the stable, and asked the goat thi 
question. 
t How could I eat 
When there was no meat, 


Not even a tiny leaf? 
Baa, baa ! 


boy with his yard measure, he drove him also from the! 
The turn of the youngest son came the next day, and f 
determined to give the goat a feast this time. So het i 
to a bank where delicious wild-flowers and young leat 
and left her to enjoy herself. s s p 
When he came to fetch her in the evening, he asked 
you had enough to-day, Nanny? She replied: 3 
; ‘I am so full 

That I could not pull 

Even a blade of grass, 
` : Baa, baa !’ AN 
“Then come home,’ he said; and after leading yi 
; stable, he tied her u , and went in to his father, 9” w j 
yes howewell ward, He'e ghy Goul a | 
eu ie (l eee! | 
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i him, and upon going out into the stable and asking the goat 
| the wicked animal replied : | 

E, ‘ How can I be full? 

There was nothing to pull, 

Not even a blade of grass,’ 


© Oh dear,’ cried the tailor, ‘what dreadful boys, one as bad 
} as the other! he shall not stay here to make a fool of me.’ 

| He beat the boy with the yard measure, in his rage so dread- 
fully that he rushed out of the house and ran away. 
_ Now the tailor remained at home alone with his goat, and 
q| the next morning he went into the stable himself, and said to 
i $ her: ‘Come, my precious animal, I will take* you out to-day 
j| myself.’ So he took her a little distance to some green hedges, 

near which grew bright tender grass, of which goats are very 
| fond, and said: ‘This time you can enjoy yourself to your 

heart's content.’ 

He left her there till the evening, and then he asked, ‘Have 
_ You eaten as much as you like, Nanny ?’ She replied: 


‘I have had enough 
OF the nicest stuff. 
I could not eat any more, 


Baa, baa }? 


So he led her home, and tied her fast in the stable. He had 
; t, however, gone far from the door when he turned back, and 
again asked her if she was satisfied. To his surprise, she said : 


‘How can I be ? 
For I did not see 
4 A single blade of grass, 
a Baa, baa I 
rj ee the tailor heard this, he was startled, and saw at once 
had punished his three sons unjustly. ‘ You ungrateful 


gen, he Cried, « It: j ; s tt u to 
} Send y : would be'a slight punishmen o yo 
| on in on KI as I did my sons. But wait a bit. I will mark 


Ain r CCD AR RAn that gro Govidineveatichakey tecshow yourself 
Jz k 7 
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again amongst honest tailors.’ So he seized a TAZ0r, yy, : 
the head of the goat, and shaved it as smooth as the bag, a 
hand; and then, as a blow from the yard measure wouj}! 
been too great an honour, the tailor fetched a whip, aj. 
the goat two or three such cuts with it that the animal p: : 
out, and ran away with all its might. R 
The tailor, being now quite alone in his house, began ii 
very miserable. He would have been glad to have hisi 
sons home again, but he knew not where to find them, 
The eldest had apprenticed himself to a joiner, and ag) 
the knowledge of the trade so quickly that his master wiz} 
pleased with him. When the time came for him to trary, 
master gave hima table. It was nothing to look at,iny 
wood was of the most common sort, but it possessed oni 
quality. If anyone addressed it and said, ‘ Table, prepzs 
dinner |’ immediately the table obeyed, and quickly cy 
itself with a snowy cloth, on which stood plates, kniré® 
forks, with dishes and tureens full of good things toe] 
the bright sparkling red wine in glass goblets whid H 
glad the heart. i 
The young apprentice thought that with such atj 
could want nothing else in the world, and started on his 
without troubling himself to find an inn, either good or be E 
perhaps where he might be unable to get anything t0 
And so it happened to him that, travel where H te 
whether through wood or meadow, he had only to “Ai 
table from his back, place it on the ground, and sf || 
prepare thyself!’ and immediately it was ready, 9 | | 
with all that heart could wish. i 
At last it came into his mind that he would ae i 
father, Whose anger must have been appeased by this” a 
with such a table as he possessed, he was sure "i! 
‘Welcome, He therefore turned his steps homeward A 
._ * Young tradesmen eae vel to BF j 
_—Frowleiga girthordieiade bessie o deem a Congot | 
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B wards evening came to an inn by the roadside, which was full 
r; guests. They asked him in, and invited him to sit and eat 
? with them. . 

: Pe young joiner said, ‘Do you think I am going to be satis- 
i| fied with such a supper as that? No. Waita bit; you shall ” 
be my guests.’ 

The host laughed, and thought his visitor was making jokes; 
but he unfastened the little table from his back, placed it on 
_ the floor of the room, and said, ‘ Table, prepare thyself!’ Ina 
- moment the table was covered with a most splendid supper, as 
_ good as, and even better than, the landlord could have provided. 
_ The smell was pleasant to the noses of the guests. 

Then the joiner said, ‘ Dear friends, seat yourselves ; you are 
' quite welcome.’ And when they saw that he was really in 
{ earnest, they did not allow themselves to be asked twice, but 
took their places at the table, and used their knives and forks 
bravely. Their surprise was increased when they observed 
_ that as soon as a dish was empty, it was instantly replaced by 
| 8 full one, 
The landlord stood in a corner watching the affair, but he 
thought, ‘If I had such a cook as that, it would make the 
"fortune of my house.’ 
= The joiner and hi 
“joying themselves, 
the young man carrie 
ce wall. But the 


E ght. At last he remembered that he had in his lumber-room 


a old table just like it in appearance; so he rose and went 
s very aueety to fetch it, and changed the tables. 
O moming the youth, after paying for the night's 
l of having wae up his table and went his way, quite unaware 
2 one, 
i hin 2222 he reached home, and the old tailor welcomed 
l Ave You h Great joy. «Well, my son,’ he asked, ‘and what 
| Ye been losigaingsph Math Collection. Digitized by eGangotri 


S guests spent great part of the night 
but at last they went to their rooms; and 
d his table with him, and placed it against 
landlord's thoughts gave him no rest all 


-= 
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‘ Father,’ he replied, ‘ I am a cabinet-maker, and ca, 


well at my trade.’ 
‘Tt is:a good business, 
you gained by it ? : eae 
“The best thing I have gained,’ he said, ‘is that littl!) 
The tailor examined it on all sides, and then said: 
cannot certainly be of much value; why, it is old and: 


‘said the tailor; ‘but how mug 


worn out.’ 
‘Ah,’ said the son, ‘but it is a table that covers: 


When I stand up and say, “ Table, prepare thyself!":! 
instantly prepare & splendid dinner, with plates, knives; 
glasses, and dishes of various kinds, and rich wins 
will rejoice your heart. You go and invite all our frie: 
relations to dinner, and you will soon discover what m: 
can do.’ i 
The tailor hastened to follow his son’s advice; and we} 
company were all assembled, expecting & splendid fez 
young man placed his table in the centre of the room, i 
‘Table, prepare thyself |’ But the table did not move; lt 

there as empty as any other table, for it did not understa 
was said to it. f 
When the poor young man discovered that he wiif 
deceived, and his table changed for another, he stood besii 
company covered with shame, for he felt sure they wo 
upon him as false. His relations laughed at him, “ii 
to go home again to get something to eat and drink. *j) 
"disgrace and disappointment, the father went, back tol) 
and thimble, and the son was obliged to work witha 
joiner. i 
_ The second son had apprenticed himself to ê oi 
en his time was up his master said : E 
I Jaon y worked so well while you have been a i 
mäke you a present of a wonderful don i 


‘must tell y ; gonbi 
. sake? Ho toat he eanit e a D 1 


B 
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‘Then he will be of no use to me,’ said the youth. 
{| «But, said his master, ‘he drops from his mouth gold. You 
: f have only to lay a cloth on the ground, and-lead the donkey 
We on it, and an ‘ Beene P and immediately pieces of gold 
i will drop from his mouth. 
‘That is a fine thing,’ said the young man, and, thanking his 
master, he bade him farewell, and started on his travels, 
He soon discovered the value of his donkey, for if he wanted 
money, he could say, ‘Bricklebrit!’ and gold would cover the’ 
ground, which he had only the trouble of picking up. So 
wherever he went he had the best of everything that money 
could buy, for his purse was always full. 
After he had been for some time travelling he began to think 
ofhome. ‘For,’ he said to himself, ‘if I can return with plenty 
of money, my father will forget his anger and receive me 
kindly.’ 
It happened that he came at last to the same inn at which ` 
his brother’s table had been changed. He led his donkey by 
the bridle, and the landlord wished to take the animal to the 
stable; but the young man said, ‘Don’t trouble yourself, land- 
i| lord. I always tie up old Grizzle myself, for I like to know 
i where he is.’ 

~ The landlord wondered at first, and then he thought that a 
uest who tied up his donkey himself had not much to spend; 
E ut when the stranger put his hand in his pocket, and, pulling 
it he two gold pieces, said he should like a good supper prepared 
eo him, the landlord opened his eyes wide, and ran to order 
_ the best he had in the house. 
ae dinner the young miller asked for his bill, and the host 
Mharged two more gold pieces than it really amounted to.; The 
Eon after searching in’ his pockets, found he had not 
a aga to pay. ‘Wait a moment, landlord,’ he said; ‘I will 

tri fetch some more; and he rose up hastily, carrying the 
blecloth with him x p ee 


| S lantardanrironadulah fotecineaina biken avi6vements, 
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was curious. So he slipped out and followed his gusia 
he saw enter the stable, and fasten the door behing hip. 
he found a hole formed in the door, through which heyfi 
Then he saw the stranger stretch out the tablecloth q 
ground, lead the donkey on it, and heard him ery, ‘Brigull 
At the same moment the animal began to pour a shone; 
pieces from his mouth, which fell on the earth like rain 
my word |’ cried the landlord, ‘these ducats are soo; 
Such a purse of gold wouldn’t be bad.’ 

The young man paid his reckoning and went to bed: 
innkeeper slipped into the stable during the night, ledar; 
gold-coiner, and tied up another donkey in its place, ! 
the next morning the young man rose, led the donkey: 
and thought he had his gold ass with him. He reach! 
about noon, and received a kind reception from his: 
who was glad to see him. 

‘ And what trade have you been learning, my son?’ a 
father. 

-‘I am a miller, dear father,’ he replied. 

‘And what have you gained by your travels?’ wast 
question. 

‘Only a donkey.’ 

‘We have donkeys enough here already,’ said his? 
‘Now, if you had brought a goat, it might have been t 

‘Yes,’ said the youth, ‘so it might; but not so v” 
the animal I have brought—it is not like a commo? 
py, father, it can coin money. If I say “Bricklebr f 
will fall quite a shower of gold from its mouth a'i 
which I lay under it. Let me show you,’ he continue" f 
for all our relations to come here, and I will give © 
poney enough to make them rich people.’ 
I ea pa news,’ said the father; ‘and if thti 
ey nea a a up cing and ly: ay z i 

5 ay he went to invite his opt 
Ashen WYRE A’ steal he’ young OS 
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À] place on the floor, and spread the cloth over it. ‘Then he went 

out, and brought the donkey into the room. ‘Now, pay atten- 

_ tion,’ he exclaimed, at the same time saying ‘ Bricklebrit,’ 
‘more than once; but no gold pieces fell, the animal not under- 

i standing what was said to him. The poor young miller's face 
fell. He knew now that he had been cheated. He could 
‘therefore only, with every apology, send his relations away as 
poor as they came. His father also was obliged to continue 
his sewing and cutting out, and the young man obtained work 
at a miller’s close by. 

The third brother had bound himself apprentice to a turner, 
and as this is a difficult trade to learn, he remained longer 
than his brothers had done. They wrote to him, however, and 

‘told him how unfortunate they had been, and how the inn- 
keeper had stolen from them such valuable possessions. 

At last the young brother was free to travel, and his master 
offered him as a farewell gift a bag, and said, ‘I give you this 
as a reward for your industry and steady conduct, and there is 
a stick in the bag.’ 

‘Ican carry the bag on my shoulders,’ replied the youth, 
‘and it will be of gréat service to me; but what do I want with 
the stick—it will only make it heavier ? tt 
_ ‘Iwill tell you,’ replied his master. ‘If anyone attempts to 
ill-treat you, you have only to say, “ Now, stick, jump out of 
the bag,” and immediately it will spring upon the shoulders of 
your assailant, and give him such a thrashing that he will not 
be able to.move for days afterwards—unless you stop it—for 

= stick will go on till you say, ‘ Now, stick, into the bag 

ln.” , 

__ The youth, on hearing this, thanked his master for his 
Present, and started on his travels: He found. it very useful, 

a A a anyone ventured to molest him, he had only to say, ‘Out 

i naa, bag, stick,’ and out it sprang upon the shoulders of the 

I the ot beating him sharply and quickly, and although he felt 

. Pain, he Gould. webi xeanwhie: atanigkgiaisa.by eGangotr 


. the world be compared to the contents of that bag? thou: 
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One evening the young turner arrived at the inn w 
landlord had robbed his brothers. He went in, and, lay. 
bag on the table, began to talk of the wonderful things ky 
seen and heard in the world during his travels. ‘nq, 
said, ‘some have found tables which could spread themel 
with a great feast when ordered to do so, and other: 
possessed donkeys who could coin gold from their w- 
besides many other wonderful things, which I need w) 
scribe ; but they are nothing when compared with wh 
carry in my bag. q 

The landlord pricked up his ears. ‘ What! could noth 


‘No doubt, then, it is full of precious stones, and I ou: 
fairness to have it with my other two prizes. All good 

` go in threes.’ i 
- When bed-time came, the young man stretched himsel, 
bench, and placed the bag under his head for a pillow. | 
landlord waited in another room till he thought the visita; 
fast asleep, then he approached softly, and tried in the! 
gentle manner to pull the bag from under the sleepers!" 
intending to put another in its place. But the travel; 
not asleep. He lay watching the innkeeper’s movemens 
Just as he had nearly succeeded in pulling away the biji 
cried out suddenly, : Stick, stick, come out of your bag. * 
moment the stick was on the thief's shoulders, thumping"; 
on his back, till the seams of his coat were ripped from), 
bottom. In vain he cried for mercy ; the louder he sig, 
80 much the stronger were the blows he received, till al) 
fell to the ground quite exhausted. 
aden the youth bade the stick desist for a time, andito 
the innkeeper, ‘It is useless for you to ory for m% 4 
Where are the table and the golden ass that you stole! At 
vad better go and bring them here, for if they are ntf" Ml 
sata we will begin the same performance over agail. A 
OR snealineeiech thie darai PRESA eepraati gie“ 
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“H thing up to you directly, if you will only make that little imp 
iH ereep back into the bag. 
iU cJ will do so,’ said the young man; ‘and I advise you to 
y keep to your word, unless you wish for another thrashing. 
Hinto your bag, stick,’ he continued ; and the stick obeyed, so 
the innkeeper rested in peace till the next day, when, still 
smarting with the chastisement he had received, he gave up 
ithe stolen goods to the owner of the bag. 
tlf The youth arrived at his father’s house with the table and 
ithe donkey, and was received very joyfully. The tailor asked 
Xhim about his trade, and whether he had brought home any- 
thing worth having. ‘I have a bag, and a stick in it, dear 
father,’ he replied. 
=| ‘That was scarcely worth the trouble of bringing,’ said his 
father, ‘for you can cut as many as you like in any wood,’ 
ty, ‘Ah, but not like mine, father; why, I have only to say, 
{Out of the bag, stick,” and it will jump out and thrash any- 
ne who attempts to interfere with me, till they cry for mercy. 
Through this stick I have recovered the table and the donkey 
pWhich the thievish innkeeper stole from my brothers. Let 
em both be sent for, and then invite our relations to visit 


S; I can not only give them a splendid feast, but fill their 
ockets with gold also.’ 


The tailor was half afraid to believe all these promises, after 


shaving been already so deceived, yet he went out and invited 
uS relations to assemble at his house. Then the young turner 
id a cloth o 


n the floor of the room, led the ass upon it, and 
ie ‘Now, dear brother, speak to him.’ 
Boy oklebrit r exclaimed the young miller. At the word, 
ontin a the gold pieces on the cloth as thick as rain, and 
A ued to fall till everyone had gathered up as much as he 

eee carry. (Would not you have liked to be there?) 
ced T tho donkey was led away, and the youngest brother 
dest hae eee in the middle of the room, and said to his, 

"Ge-o gag danoshonaiitdsiigour. flgitiz¢d IspeGhnpow.’ 
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No sooner had the young cabinet-maker exclaim 
prepare the dinner,’ than the most splendid dishe,}} 
upon it, with the richest wines, and every neces 
feast; and you may fancy how they all enjoyed tp 
Never before had there been such an entertainne. 
tailor’s house, and the whole company remained tes! 
nearly morning, feasting and making merry. Afte: 
tailor locked up in a drawer his needle and thread, 
measure, and his goose, and lived the remainder qi! 
with his three sons. 
But where is the goat all this while, whose deceite: 
tailor to turn his sons out of doors? I am just giy 
you. She was so ashamed of her bald head thats: 
hid herself in a fox’s hole, till the hair should grows 
When the fox came home at night, he saw a pit 
eyes shining upon him out of the darkness like fire. by 
fright he rushed back, and ran away as fast as hee: 
the way he met a bear, who, seeing the fox in sud! 
exclaimed : 
‘Whatever is the matter, brother? Why, yo“ 
- seared |’ 
‘Oh,’ he answered, ‘there is a dreadful anit 
bottom of my den, who glared at me with such fei) 
‘We'll soon drive him out,’ said the bear, quite bfx 
walked to the hole and looked in; but no sooner Ojik 
glimpse of those burning eyes than his terror caustt“/{¢ 
to his heels as the fox had done, rather than have stic 
with such a fierce animal. , | 
On his way home a bee met him, and, observi" 
hair stood on end, she said to him, ‘ Why; Gramm 
what is the matter? You hayesuch a woeful fa “i 
is all your fun gone?’ ‘Tt is all very fine tali 
replied the bear; ‘but if you had seen the hort 
glaring eyes in the fox’s den, you wouldn’t have | 
lete ih yoa aad VEGASE de w8 eaa Y gee RH OF 
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i} the bee, ‘I pity you, bear, very much, and I know I am only a, 
or, weak little creature, that you great -animals Scarcely 
ioe when we meet. Yet I believe I can help you in this 


~~. 3. 
i RY ee 
-P 


Ja — Ena SA r 
THE YOUTH ARRIVED aT HIS FATNER’s HOUSE WITH THE TABLE AND THE DONKEY. 


she flew into the fox-hole, and, perching 
“herself on the goat's head, stung her so fiercely that she rushed 
My te frantic, crying, ‘Baa, baa!’ and has never been heard 
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i pa Ona once became so very poor, not by any fault of 
mako a thabh. ainiastwhë Mcoy jusiolo Teacher left to 
~ one Pair of shoes. So one evening he cut out the shoes 
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96 
and laid them in readiness to begin work early al 


morning. He had a clear conscience, so he lay doy, {iy 


" bed and slept in peace. : 
Tn the morning he rose and went to his work, but his 


prised he-was to find the shoes on the table beautify, !'y 
- Tn his wonderment he knew not what to say. Hepo 

shoes in his hand, and examined them inside and o/d 
was not a false stitch in either of them, they wend P 
masterpiece. í 

Soon after a customer came in, who was so ples: 
them that he offered to purchase them at more thant: 
price. The shoemaker could, therefore, with this mz) . 
leather enough to make two pairs of shoes. He cuiii 
prepared the leather in the evening, that he might tii, 
work at them next morning. But he had no neli 
entering his workshop there stood two pairs of shoes tz 
finished. He had no lack of customers now, for trae 
and paid such a good price for the two pairs that hobit 
enough to buy leather for four pairs. This he Gip 
pairs of shoes, which he laid ready for work the next"); 

_ but on coming down, as usual, there were the shoes qui 
and ready for sale. And so it went on—what hocj 
night was always completed by the morning, till he byt 
to do but buy the leather and cut out shoes. In iip 

money came pouring in, that the poor shoemaker “f 
came all his difficulties, and became, as he had foro?" 
a wealthy tradesman. J 
ane it happened one evening, not long befor ‘| 

at after the shoemaker had been cutting out S% 
shoes, instead of going to bed he said, ‘ My deat, ae 
to find out who they are who help us in this WY jt 
we sit up and watch ?' A 

ar yia a ANa at the thought, Su di W 
aia ene iG thema Sengon al 


ich hung there, & 
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kilelock struck twelve there came into the room two little manni- 
[kins without clothes, and seating themselves on the shoe- 
maker's table, they took up the leather which he had cut out, 
and set to work so nimbly, stitching, sewing, and hammering 
with such swiftness, that the shoemaker became quite bewil- 
dered, although he could not take his eyes off them. They 
did not stop work for a moment till all the shoes were com- 
pleted and placed on the table; then they skipped off the table 
and vanished. 
The next morning the wife said to her husband, ‘ These littio 
„imen have made us so rich that we ought to do something for 
{them in return for their kindness. I will tell you what I have 
hought of. I am sure they must be almost frozen, running 
about naked as they do. So I mean to make them little shirts, 
ousers, waistcoats, and coats; and if you will get a puir of 
little shoes ready for each of them, I will knit some stockings.’ 
4 ‘I shall only be too glad to help you,’ said the husband. 
| So they set to work busily, and in a very few days the clothes- 
Were quite ready. In the evening, instead of cutting out any 
more shoes, the man and woman laid out their gifts on the 
table in the workshop, and hid themselves, as before, ina ` 
jfotner, to see what the little men would do. At midnight they 
ame bounding in, and jumped on the table, expecting to see 
ihe leather cut out for them to begin work. But nothing was 
fo be seen excepting these beautiful little clothes. At first 
, °Y Were much surprised, but they began to dress themselves 
t enger haste, and were so delighted that they danced and 
Jumped about the room, over stools and chairs, singing, 
‘Happy little men are we, 
Smartly dressed, as you can see, 
a No more shoemakers to be.’ 
: p at last they danced out of the room through the door, 
E never came back to work any more. ; 
j Put after this the shoemaker, who had been kind to those 


10 hel i F ; i 
~~ 2¢lped him, prospere long as he lived. 
mi s CC-0. j prospered in everything as lo bY eGangotri 
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(SECOND STORY.) 


THERE was once & poor servant-maid who was neat: 
dustrious. She swept and dusted and kept the hous; 


at the christening of one of the pixies’ children. She ; 
-what she should do. È 
= At last, after much talk with her master and mist 
said that they could not dare to allow her to refuse, $e 
sented to go. No sooner had she done so than thrat 
good little people arrived and carried her away with t 
mountain, where the baby lived. i 
What a beautiful place it was, all glittering, vey") 
so wonderfully elegant that it cannot be described! f i 
lady was lying on a beautiful bed made of shining et 
pearl ornaments; the counterpane was of embroi 
M cradle of carved ivory, and the font of 
gold. vs 
The maiden stood godmother to the baby, and Ü 
the fairies to take her home; but they begged het Bid 
for three days. These three days were pas 
delightful manner, but they came to an end, and Or 
quested to be taken home, so they stuffed her i i 
money and sent her home through the mountain” a) 
world. When she’ reached her old home, belle gi 
begin work, she took the broom which stood in oe 
began. ta.ayreepai Math Collection. Digitized by eGangotri ; 
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Then a stranger came and asked her what she was doing, 
and she found that, instead of being only three days absent as 
she thought, she had been seven years with the good people in 
ihe mountain, and her former master had died during the time, 
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(THIRD STORY.) 


HA Poor woman had a, pretty little child carried away by the 
‘tt fairies, and a changeling with a thick head and staring eyes 
eft in its place, which did nothing but eat and drink. In her 
trouble the mother went to a neighbour and asked her advice. 
The neighbour said: ‘Take the changeling into the kitchen, 
peat him on the hearth, make up a good fire, and then fill two 
1 eggshells with water, and place them on the fire to boil. That, 
tz P es will make him laugh, and if he laughs you will get rid 
of him.’ : 

tii Bothe woman went home and did as her neighbour advised, 
Aand when the changeling saw her fill the eggshells with water 
And set them on the fire, he said: ` 


‘Now, I am as old 
As a mine of gold, 
Yet I never saw 
In my life before, 
Water in eggshells boiled.’ 
,jpnd he began to laugh. 
in aS moment he laughed, one of the men from the fairy 
ai Cpntain came into the kitchen; he brought the woman’s own 
Ji, With him, seated him on the hearth, and carried away 
i 18 changeling, ; 


— 
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, A muer once had & beautiful. daughter, and aş sel? 


_ filled her pockets full of peas and linseed to dr? “a 
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THE ROBBER BRIDEGROOy 


was grown up, his great wish was to see her well m- 
happy. So he decided that, if a suitable wooer cam: 
daughter could love, he would give his consent, 

Not long after a suitor came for his daughter's kx) 
appeared to be very rich, and the miller could finiri" 
say against him. So he promised him his daughter, $ 
maiden did not love this suitor as a bride shoul!) 
bridegroom, She had no confidence in him, andy) 
looked at or thought of him, she shuddered. 


you have never once paid me a visit.’ j 
Then said the maiden: ‘I don’t know where youli}, 


‘Yes, you will,’ he said; ‘and you must come niih 
I expect company on that day ; and to enable you ty 
way through the wood to my house, I will strew & y 
the pathway.’ 

So on Sunday, when the maiden had to set outoa] 
she felt very anxious, though she knew not why: a 
ful was she of not being able to retrace her ste 


And as she walked along the road, which was * [i 
ashes, she dropped peas right and left on the gro ro} 
step. And thus she walked for hours, till 82°” S 
darkest part of the forest, and there she found & st, 2 
which did not please her at all—it looked gloom th, 
all homelike. The door was open, so she W of t 


Sudden! ae 5 be seen, and the deepest sla 
Tam a PRTÄPE Min. Digitized by eGangotri e } 
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‘Return, return, thow youthful bride! 
A murderer’s house this is inside.’ 
' The maiden glanced up and saw that the voice came from a 
bird, whose cage hung on the wall; again it cried : 
‘ Return, thou youthful bride, return ! 
This is a murderer's house—return |’ 
Yet still her curiosity led her on from room to room, till she 
had been all over the house, which was quite empty—not a 
single human being could be seen. At last she found, in a 
icellar or a cave behind the house, a very old woman seated, 
who nodded at her. : 
‘Can you tell me,’ asked the maiden, ‘if my bridegroom 
resides here ?” . - 
“Alas! poor child,’ answered the old woman, ‘how did you 
find your way here? this is a robbers’ den. ` You imagine that 
you are a bride, and that your wedding will soon take place ; 
but there will be no marriage for you but with death. Do you 
ee that large kettle? Well, when once the robber gets you in 
th \ is power, he will cut you in pieces without mercy, and I shall 
Wtihave to fill it with water and boil you in it, for he is a man and 


io roman eater. Unless I take pity on you and save you now, 
'eiyou will be lost.’ i 


giBtir in the slightest, I know not what will happen to you; but 
j5] the night, while the robbers sleep, we will make our escape: 


tho returned home. They brought in another young girl 
picon they had decoyed in their toils, and they were deaf to 
fat Cries and, lamentations, They gave her wine to: drink, 
Bes glasses full, one of white, one of red, and one golden, 
a oth caused her to swoon away. Then they. tore off her 


A E ab Sanger adele contciBD. die heppeeatet into 
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pieces, and strewed salt over them. The poor by 
cask trembled with horror at what she saw, fo ride buil 
to what a fate she had been destined by e r she ks 
groom. One of the robbers noticed on the h 
maiden a gold ring, and as he could not pet Ser of ii 
took a hatchet and chopped off the Aaga se 
the finger sprang up in the air, over the cask b fee k 
bride was hidden, and fell into her lap! TA de 
light and searched for it everywhere, but sae 
Then said one of them: ‘ Hav look could nis) 
z e you looked behind th 
‘Nonsense!’ cried the old woman, ‘ come to su E 
look for it in the moming ; the finger cannot mn 
: me old woman is right,’ said their chief ; ‘ leave i 
g, and come to supper.’ ? . 
As the old woman waited upon 
5 them, 
sleeping draught into the ae and we ve 
oad on the ground, and suring loudly. a 
s0 ; ah © 
the sick. aA ae oa heard this she came out i= 
sleepers ‘whol en she saw that she had to stp 
terror lest a Nee on the ground, she wisi 
ETS oanad | awaken them. But God helpi 
ITR O ped without arousing them. Thet 
has with her, opened the doors, and Ë 
den. The strewed es : y as they could from the” 
but the peas and per AES had been scattered away ii 
` were springin e linseed had germinated, and 
light th g up all over the pathway, 80 that in: 
5 ey could easily find th . F 
eS They walked all ni h eir vE E 
And th ; nig t, and arrived next morni 
8 maiden Imm di 3 fal 
horrors she had s ediately described to het © 1) 
fixed for the e When the day came 8 
acquaintances to oe the miller invited 
thecgu y Sat at the table, the miller requested oy tk 
Igsbyakavarelutteh Gelieck * Fy 
pcigortiited okceumnalht™ i 
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re d to them on their travels. After one or two interest- 
|) ing incidents had been told, the bridegroom said to the bride, 

who sat in silence, ‘ Now, my love, have you nothing to relate ? 
do tell us something.’ 

‘T will tell you a strange dream, if you like,’ she replied. 

‘Oh yes,’ they all cried, ‘let-us have it.’ 

‘Tt was a horrible dream,’ she said. ‘But, still, I will 
describe it. I dreamt that I went through a forest for a long 
way, till at last I came to a lonely house in the densest and 
{i darkest part; there was not a single human being in sight, but 
on the wall outside hung a cage with a bird in, and the bird 
cried : 

‘“ Return, return, thou youthful bride ! 
i This is a murderer’s den.” 
And the bird kept repeating these words; yet I would not 
tj, believe it, but went on through all the rooms, which were 

empty and gloomy. At last I came to a cellar, where sat a 
very old woman, who shook her head mournfully when she saw 
me. I asked her if my bridegroom dwelt in that house, and 
She answered, « Alas ! poor child, he does dwell here, but this 
is a murderer's den,” ’ | 
And then she went on to relate how the old woman had 
hidden her behind a cask, and the horrors she had seen. At 
last, after describing the manner in which one of the robbers 
: chopped off the poor girl's finger, because he could not get 
e ring, she said: ‘ The finger with the ring flew up as he, 
| chopped, and fell behind the cask right into my lap. And 
ere is the finger and the ring,’ i 
t ese words she placed it on the table, rose up, and 
Sted 1t out to everyone present. The robber bridegroom, 
Woo during this description had been gradually becoming pale 
death, Sprang up and would have fled, but the guests held 
oy ast and took him at once before the justices. Soon the 
‘their ch ng Were arrested, and he and they were executed for 
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OLD SULTAN AND HIS FRIEnpi 


A COUNTRYMAN had a faithful hound, called Sult | 
grown old in his service. He had lost all his teeth, wll. 
no longer follow with the pack. | 

One day the countryman stood before the door witii, 
and said to her, ‘Old Sultan is no longer of any us, 1f 
shoot him to-morrow.’ 

But the mistress, who had pity for the faithfl 
exclaimed, ‘How can you destroy him, after he has sx: 
many years? I am sure we could spare him some alz 

‘No, no,’ replied her husband, ‘ that is not just re 
He has not a tooth in his head, and the thieves aren) 
of him, so he may as well go. If he has served us we) 
he also-been well fed.’ | 

_ The poor dog, who was lying stretched out in thy 
far off, heard all that was said, and it made him sal? 
that the morrow would be his last day. 

Now, Sultan had a good friend, a wolf; so in thee 
slipped out into the forest to visit him, and complain: 
of the fate which awaited him. 

‘Listen, gossip,’ said the wolf; ‘take courage. 1% 
you out of your trouble. I have thought of somet 
morrow morning early your master and his wife «tiig 
into the fields haymaking, and they will take their © 
with them. While they are at work, they will WÉ d 
under the hedge in the shadow. You lay yoursel ha 
you meant to watch him. I will wait till all is 1) 
a sre of the wood and seize the child. T 

ang arter me, as if you would seize it from me. 5 à 
T pa You shall bring it back to its parer i 

eye that you have saved it from M% 9) 


you 


the gaoveriaankful necerige en cjoiized neato sill 1" |) 
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of that, you will be in full favour, and nothing will ever cause 
il them to give you up.’ 

“Se igs followed this advice, and, as it had been planned, so 
it was accomplished. The father screamed as he saw the wolf 
run away with his child through the wood; but when poor old 
Sultan brought it back, his joy and gratitude knew no bounds. 
Hestroked and patted the old dog, saying, ‘ Nothing shall ever 
hurt you now, you dear old dog, and you shall never want for 
food and shelter as long as you live.’. : 

To his wife he said, ‘Go home at once, wife, and cook some 
bread and milk for poor old Sultan. It is soft, and will not 
require teeth to bite it. And bring the pillow from my arm- 
chair. He shall have it for a bed.’ ‘ 

And so from this time old Sultan had every comfort and 
contentment that his heart could wish. By-and-by Sultan 
went to pay the wolf a visit, and told him of his good fortune. 

‘Gossip,’ he said slyly, ‘I suppose now you will shut your 
eyes, and not see if I carry away a fat sheep from your master’s 
"iflock, It is very hard to get food nowadays.’ \ 

i ‘I can’t help that,’ said the dog. ‘My master trusts in me, 
and I dare not allow you to do so.’ 
| The wolf, however, did not believe the dog spoke in earnest, 
go he came in the night, slipped into the fold, and would have 
) carried off a sheep, if Sultan had not forewarned his master of 
siithe wolf's intention. 
He Watched for him, and gave him a good combing with the 
rail, till he was almost bare of hair. ‘ 

he was obliged to rush away, crying out, however, to the 
J Re Only wait a little, you false friend! You shall pay for 


ND; 


f fee ae Morning the wolf sent a challenge to the dog by his 
end the wild boar, who had promised to stand second. They 
ae to meet in the wood, and poor old Sultan had no one’ - 
Hh bY him but a cat, who had only three legs. Puss 
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appointed spot, but. when they paya their adver 
Saline, they thought that the cat’s tail was ca 


ape me pee 


The dog and the cat were much surprised when the, 
the place to find noone there, but the cat espied some 
the ground which she took for a mouse. 

- Now, the wild boar, when he crept among the dried: 
hide himself, left his gray ears sticking out ; and, whe 
began to smell about, she saw the ears move, and, takiz 
them for a mouse, sprang forward, caught the ear ink: 
and bit it in half. The wild boar started up withs: 
Bcream, exclaiming, ‘There is the real offender up in# 
‘and ran away as fast as he could. The dog and thea: 
up and saw the wolf, who was so ashamed of his « 
that he came down from the tree and made friend 
dog again. 
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A xine ones hunted in a large forest with such erg 
none of his people could keep up with him. Whe! 
came, he stopped and looked around him, but found & 
lost his way. He sought a path out, but could ¥ 
Then he saw an old woman, with a head awii 
vite towards him; but she was a witch. 
My good woman,’ said he to her, ‘can youz% i 
Bey. through the forest y p 
Oa JSS HERG shecemawered; abe canbe | i 
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dition; and, if you will not fulfil it, you will never get out of 
‘the forest, and will die of hunger.’ 

| ‘What is the condition ?’ asked the king. 

«T have a daughter,’ said the old woman, ‘ who is as beautiful 
agirl as is to be found in the world, and well deserves to be 
your wife. If you will make her your queen, I will show you 
the way out of the wood.’ The king, in the anguish of his heart, 
consented, and the old woman led him to her hut, where her 
daughter sat by the fire. She received the king as if she 
expected him, and he saw that she was very beautiful; but she 
“did not please him, and he could not look at her without a 
secret shuddering. After he had raised the girl on to his horse, 
the old woman showed him the way, and the king reached his 
royal castle, where the wedding was celebrated. 

The king had already been married once, and had of his first 
wife seven children, six boys and a girl, whom he loved above 
everything in the world. Now, as he feared that the stepmother 
might not treat them well, but do them some harm, he placed 
them in a solitary castle which stood in the midst of a wood. 
Tt lay so concealed, and the way to it was so difficult to find, 
that he himself could not have found it, if the wise woman had 
not given him a ball of yarn of wonderful properties. If he 
threw it down before him, it unwound itself and showed him 
the way. The king, however, went so often to his dear 
children that the queen noticed his absence. She was curious, 
and wanted to know what he had to do all alone in the wood. 

8 gave his servants much money, and they betrayed to her 
‘the Secret, and told her also of the ball of yarn which alone 
pa show the way. She had now no rest until she had 
ae out Where the king kept the ball, and then she made 
ee silk shirts, and, as she had learnt witchoraft of her 
lien she sewed in them a charm. And when the king had 
com an hunt, she took the little shirts and went into the 
‘who ball of yarn showing her the way. The children, 
i,“ Wf0Meong.soming:incdleetidishaticed theughåothat it was 
| ey 
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their father, and, full of joy, ran to meet him. The, t 
over each of them a shirt, and as it touched them 4, 
turned into swans, and flew away over the forest, Ù l 
went home quite pleased, and thought that she me! 
them; but the girl had not run out with her brothers 3 
knew nothing of her. The next day the king went ty 
children, but found no one except the girl, ` 

‘Where are thy brothers?’ asked the king, 

‘Ah, dear father,’ answered she, ‘ they are awaye! 
left me alone.’ And she told him that she had sz 
her window how her brothers had flown away ass! 
the wood, and showed him the feathers which they kif 
in the yard, and which she had picked up. The kinet 
but he never thought that the queen had done ‘this ki 
and, because he feared that the girl would be stolen tef 
he wished to take her with him. But she was frist] 
the stepmother, and begged the king that she might $; 
forest castle just one more night. 

The poor girl thought, ‘ As I cannot stay here long: 
go and look for my brothers.’ When night came, sti 
ran straight into the: wood. She walked the wt), 
through, and also the next day, without stopping” 
could go no farther from.weariness. Then she sawa” 
in, and found a room with six beds, but she did no a, 
Self to lie-down, but crept under one and lay %f 
ground, intending to pass the night there. But 
sun was about to set she heard a rustling, and # it 
swans had flown in at the window. They plac "ig 
on the ground, and blew at each other and we 3 
ees off, and their swans’ skins they strip E 
ae aa the girl looked at them, and me T 
The oth e was glad, and crept out ae viet 
but thes grt Nee not less rejoiced when they" fp 
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for robbers ; if they come honie and find you, they will murder 
coud you not protect me ? asked the sister. 

‘No,’ answered they ; ‘for we can only lay aside our swans’ 
skins for a quarter of an hour every evening, and have our’ 
human shape, and then we are again changed into swans,’ 

The sister wept, and said, ‘Can you not be redeemed ?’ 

‘No,’ answered they ; ‘the conditions are too severe. You 
must neither speak nor laugh for six years, and must make for 
jus six shirts of asters sewn together. If but a single word 
jescaped from your mouth, your labour would be lost. 

As the brothers spoke, the quarter of an hour was past and 
they flew again, as swans, out of the window. 


ie & she could Spare, so that she retained nothing but 
the skirts, The huntsmen would not be refused; they climbed: 
Ther” brought down the maiden, and led her before the king: 


j > “ing asked : « Who art thou? what art thou doing on the 
Soe But she 


Rises 
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a fish. Yet, because she was SO beautiful, the kin 
moved, and he fell greatly in love with her. He et i 


in his cloak, took her before him on his horse. anii 
her into his castle. Then he had her dressed in and i 
and she shone in her beauty as the bright day; et 
could be forced from her. He placed her at tab É 
and her modest manners and demeanour pleased E 
thathosaid: ‘I desire to marry her, and no one else a 
and after a few days he married her. 3 
The king, however, had a bad mother, wh , 
with the marriage, and spoke evil of the youl 
TAN E ae Nee the girl is ? she cannot speak; & 
After a Per when the queen’s fir i ; 
woman took it away and S onrod n oath oe 
a was asleep. Then she went to the king and aaa 
of being a cannibal. The king b oliovo it m 
not guffer anyone to injure fies "itil a a a E 
at T shirts, and cared for methine else whens 
was born, the wicked stepmoth t it 
king could not bring himself tee med Se ae 
too pious and good to do such a thing; if ne ane 
and could defend herself, her ee ro would comi? 
But when the old SAATA stole th anak e, 
no ALE ole the newly-bom #7), 
defence, the king could E Mes ue i 
demned her to death by fire oe eae 
The d ae 
a be rene 
et es years toring WE 
the power of ae e had delivered her deat £ 
except the left meee spells. The six os W | 
ene vasiled torn e of the last, which wa 
< she stood i Ea siare she placed them on her sell e 
Ryze ong the fire yas just Tighe) 
X ; 
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Then she knew that her deliverance was at hand, and her heart 
R leaped for joy. The swans rushed towards her, and swept so 

Jow that she could throw the shirts over them; and as soon as 
they touched them the swans’ skins fell off, and her brothers 
til stood before her strong and beautiful ; but the youngest lacked 
his left arm, instead of which a swan’s wing was on his shoulder. 
They embraced and kissed each other, and the queen went to 
the king, who was greatly moved as she said : ‘ Dearest husband, 
I may now speak, and reveal to you that I am innocent, and 
falsely accused.’ She then told him of the deceit of the old 
woman, who had taken away her three children and hidden 
Hi them. To the great joy of the king they were brought forth, 
and the wicked mother-in-law was bound to the stake and 
Ji burnt to ashes. The king, however, and the queen with her 
ii| 81x brothers, lived for many years in happiness and peace. 


BRIAR ROSE. 


., ONCE upon a time there lived a king and queen who lamented 
| every day because they had no children. One day, when the 
| dueen was in her bath, a frog crept out of the water, and, croaking, 
said: ‘Thy wish will be accomplished; before the end of the 
year thou shalt have a little daughter.’ A 
And it happened as the frog had prophesied. The queen 
jihad a little child, who was so beautiful that the king could 
hardly contain himself for joy, and ordered a great entertain- 
pment. He not only invited his relations, friends, and acquaint- 
f ance, but also the wise women who could endow his daughter 
| fairy gifts. There were thirteen of them ; but only twelve 
bh BS invited, as he had only twelve golden plates for them. 

1 ie feast was conducted with great pomp, and at the 
¥penc' of it the wise women endowed the king's child with their 
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ifts. The first gave her virtue, the second 
ae i ae and so to the eleventh, with all the 
i in the world. 
aie the twelfth could speak, in walked the thin! 
She wished to be revenged for not having been invit, 
without saluting or noticing anyone, cried with a loi 
‘In her fifteenth year the king’s daughter shall prick he: 
with a spindle, and fall down dead ;’ and, without g 
word, she turned round, and left the hall. 
Everyone was alarmed ; but the twelfth, who hadr 
spoken, stepped forward. She could not undo th: 
decree, but she could soften it. So she said: ‘Thi 
daughter shall not die, but a deep sleep shall fall uput 
which she shall remain for a hundred years.’ 
The king, who wished to preserve his child, issuedai 
‘that all the spindles in his kingdom should be burnt. 
In every respect the prophecies of the good fair 
fulfilled ; for the young princess was so beautiful, s9: 
and so clever, that those who saw her could not hep: | 
her. It happened that on the day when she was je: 
years old, the king and queen were away, and the mae | 
left alone in the castle, and she took a fancy to explore? 
she walked from room to room, through galleries and} 
till she came at last to an old tower. p 
She ascended the narrow, winding staircase, till atl g 
came to a little door. In the lock was stuck a rusty 
as she turned it the door sprang open, and thers, is} 
room, sat an old woman spinning flax. 
a ee ning, old lady,’ said the princess. che 
oing 
ne spinning,’ she replied, nodding her heey as 
‘And what is this funny thing that springs ê isl 
Princess asked, at the same time taking the spindle ale 
and trying to spin, Scarcely had she given the wi i 
nei the ma YET’ prophecy was Toteis M 


1 
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ik spindle stuck into her finger. At the same moment the king's 
tali daughter fell back on a bed which stood near, while a desp 
f sleep came upon her, and not only on the princess, but on` the 
whole of the inhabitants of the castle—the king and queen, who 
had returned and were in the state chamber, and all their 
household with them. 

‘This sleep fell also on the horses in the stable, the dogs in 

the outer court, the pigeons on the roof, the flies on the wall— 

| yes, and even the fire that flickered on the hearth became still 
and slept. The meat roasting before the fire stayed its frizzing ; 
the cook in the kitchen, who was just going to box the ears of 
the scullion, let his hand drop, and sank to sleep; the wind lay 
at rest, and upon the trees which surrounded the castle not a 
) leaf stirred. 

In a few hours there sprung up around the castle a hedge of 
thorns, which year after year grew higher and higher, till at 
last nothing could be seen of the castle above it, not even the 
{l roof nor the flag on the tower. 

A legend spread over the country of the ‘ sleeping beauty,’ as 
ji the king's daughter was called. And from time to time the sons 
fki of kings came to the spot, and tried to penetrate through the 
|| Protecting hedge of thorns; but they found it impossible, for 
{i the thorns, as if they had hands, seized the young men, and 
held them so fast that they could not free themselves, and died 
4) & Miserable death. 
j N years passed away, and at length another prince came 
; k i at part of the country, and heard an old man relate the 
ae of the thorn-surrounded castle, in which the wonderful 
HF, Ping beauty, the king’s daughter, lay, who had already slept 


{jtor nearly a h : Ait 
iit eae years, with the king and queen and the 


' ae Prin ce had heard his grandfather talk of the fate of 
k hedge, Princes who had tried to force their way through the 
Nai, how they were caught by the bushes, and 


ZNA 8 of thorns, and 
ape a mi aa 
cco ie death. Rat daan oldtmatiernghte mes I 
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: have no fear. I will see this beautiful Briar Rose: n 
old man might dissuade him as he would, but he at. 
to his words. 
Now, the hundred years had come to a close, and 
arrived for Briar Rose to be awaked. When the prin, 
the hedge of thorns, he found nothing but large |. 
flowers, which separated from each other to allow hin; 
and closed again behind him like a wall. 
In the castle yard he saw horses and staghounds: 
together. On the roof sat the pigeons, with their he. 
under their wings. 
In the castle the cook, the kitchen-maid, and evea 
on the wall, still slept; and in the saloon he found the& 
queen sleeping on their thrones, surrounded by thee: 
and the household, all slumbering peacefully. So dear 
stillness that he could hear his own breathing, How 
wandered on from room to room, till he reached th 
where the beautiful princess slept. She lay lookings 
tiful that he could not turn away his eyes, but stoy 
Kissed her. At the touch Briar Rose opened heri 
awoke, and looked smilingly at him. 
Then they went down together to the king and ag 
awoke, with the whole court, and looked at each 0# | 
surprise; and everybody resumed the employment m“ 
had been engaged when the enchantment fell upon !=)) 
horse rose and shook himself; the dog sprang up | 
the pigeons drew out their heads from behind ## | 
plumed their feathers, and flew to the field; 0% 
-Sroused itself, and its flickering flame soon burned! i 
blaze, to roast the dinner ; and, more than all this” 
hedge round the castle sank down and disappe# 
> eee of the princp and princess was a 
ery Short time, with great splendour, and they 4 


to the end,- 
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| A xine had a daughter who was beautiful beyond measure, but 
|| go haughty and proud that she considered no man good enough 
to marry her. She pretended to accept one after another the 
suitors who approached her, and then treated them with 
mockery and scorn. The king made a great feast, and in- 
vited all the marriageable men for miles round to be present. 
They were introduced by their rank. First came a king, then 
|| dukes, then princes, and after these nobles. 

But the princess, when asked to choose for herself, had some 
fault to find with each. One was too fat, another too thin, a 
third was short and thick, and a fourth had a face as pale as a 
ghost, and so on, till they all went away quite offended, except . 
J) one son of the king of a neighbouring country—the highest of 
them all. Now, the princess, in her heart, liked this one of her 
}Suitors best, but she made no difference in her manner to him. 
The young prince had a very good-looking face, but his chin 
“f| Was a little crooked, and he had a rough beard. . 

‘Oh,’ said the young princess, when she ‘saw he still waited 

: the others were gone, ‘ what a chin he has, to bé sure— 
“ihust like a thrush’s beak! I shall call him King Thrushbeard ;’ 
and she laughed heartily as she spoke; so people called him ~ 
King Thrushbeard from that day. 

After the feast was over, and the king found that not only 
his daughter dismissed all her lovers, but that she had 


om td it, and said, ‘Go at once and fetch the musician in.’ 
; Ma ts obeyed, and presently returned with a wander- 
JE ee) who played. ad gang, 
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of receiving an alms. He pes dressed in soileg | 
clothes, but the king made him stay and sing tg gfi 
when he had finished he asked for a little gift, jni 
‘Yes,’ replied the king, ‘you shall be rewarded, To 
has pleased me so well that I will give you my danchs 
The princess was terrified at her father’s words, w; 
have rushed from the room, but the king prevented he 
he said, ‘you shall not escape. I took an oath that yw; 
marry the first wayfarer who came to the door, andIy 
my word.’ | 
All objections on the princess’s part were uses! 
priest was seat for, and she was obliged to plight ha: 
a poor minstrel. . 
_ As soon as this was accomplished, the king sii; 
daughter, ‘ Now that you are the wife of a poor many 
see how unfit you are to remain in my castle, Jc 
therefore depart at once with your husband.’ 
The musician took her by the hand as the king s 
led her away to travel on foot for a long distance. $i 
they came to the borders of an extensive forest, ¥ 
young wife knew belonged to King Thrushbeard. — 
‘Ah, me!’ she cried, ‘ this wood belongs to the My, 
mocked and insulted. Ah, poor delicate creature Ù 
if I had only married him when he wanted me!’ 
By-and-by they entered a meadow, and she mado } 
lament, for it belonged to, King Thrushbeard. 
last they came to a large city, near which was 
repeated lamentation at length annoyed her hus 
It is not pleasant to me to hear you cons “al | 


that you had married someone else; am I not 
for you ?” 
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‘What are we stopping here for?’ she asked, « Whose 
wretched house is this ?” : l 

‘It is my house and yours,’ he replied, ‘ where we must live 
together ;’ and he led her in, but the door was so low that they 
had to stoop as they entered. 

‘Where are the servants?’ asked the king’s daughter. 

‘What servants?’ replied her husband. ‘You must wait 
upon yourself now, and you will have to do all the work—to 
light the fire, to fetch the water, and cook my dinner—for I 
am too tired to help you.’ 

The princess was. being punished now for her pride. Her 
husband, although he could sing, looked so repulsive in his 
ragged clothes, and with his face tied up as if he had the 
toothache, that she did not care to do anything for him. 
Besides, she knew nothing of cooking or lighting fires, so he 
Hihad to get up and do it himself. After she had taken a little— 
ij for she was toosad to eat much—she laid herself down on a miser- 
fable bed quite tired out. In the morning, however, her husband 
y4j|Woke her very early, that she might clean up the house and get 

tj breakfast, and she tried to do it to please him, for he was kind 
po and patient with her. Thus they continued for a few days, till 
their stock of provisions was all gone. Then said the husband, 
i‘ Wife, we cannot go on in this way, staying here and earning 
nothing; you shall learn to plait willow and make baskets—it 
8 not difficult—while I go and earn money some other way.’ 
So he went out, cut some willow-twigs, and brought them 
; come. She soon learnt to plait, but the hard willow-twigs 
peanded her soft hands and made them quite sore. 
i ‘I see that will not do,’ said her husband; ‘ you must try to 
‘bin, dearest—perhaps you,may manage that better.’ 
th ‘he king’s daughter tried spinning also, but it was of no use; 
blo, hard thread soon cut through her soft white fingers till the 
gy, hd ran down. i 
i b See, now,’ said her husband, ‘you are good for nothing at 


cee I p ; . 7 
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wares, you can sit in 
« Ah, thought she, ‘when the market-people from mill 
kingdom come out and see me sitting there with thing 
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must find a trade for you. If I purchase a basketfaly ! 


the market and sell them,’ 


how they will mock me P 


But she could not help herself; she was oblige] ;, | 


kg 
: 


sho did not want to die of hunger.» The first ‘time }.!} 
everything turned out well. People bought goods yt) | 
beautiful woman ; all she had was sold, even iii! 


such a 
and they paid her whatever she asked, so that she v= 


with plenty of money. They lived on this for somet 


long as it Jasted—and then her husband bought anoths\)] 
ful of wares and gave it to his wife, who went agùiff 


market, seated herself in a corner, and spread out lz 
for sale. Suddenly a drunken hussar came by on ks 


and, not seeing the basket, rode right into it, beji 
} delicate wares into a thousand pieces. Then shel; 


weep, and knew not in her distress what to do, Cha) 


‘Qh, what will become of me? what will my husbaizii 


She ran home and related to him her misfortune. 
‘Why did you seat yourself at such a dangerolst 
the market ? he said. ‘There, stop your weeping; t 
you are quite unfit to perform the simplest work. Í 
been to our king’s castle, and they told me they © 
kitchen-maid. Ihave promised to send you ovet ere 
they are ready to take you; so come and have you'* 
don’t weep any more.’ 
And so the proud king's daughter became & Ke 
the castle of King Thrushbeard. It was dreadfully 
as she had to wait upon the cook. 
They brought her whatever pieces were left for 
home for dinner and supper, and she was 4 
But she could hear what went on in King Tt 


- 


and at last the servants told her that.a great sosti 
toctabonlseeindhvensourinDwanrkisg ec | 
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The poor wife, who remembered that she eould once have 
been his wife but for her pride, felt very sad;-yet she could 
‘not help going to the door of the grand saloon, that she might 
gee the company arrive. s 
The room was full of light, and each one who stepped in 
seemed more elegant and beautiful than the last, and as the 
"glory and splendour surrounded her she thought with a sorrowful 
heart of her fate, and lamented over the pride and haughtiness 
which had brought her into ae pale porey ee 

From the costly supper which was laid out for the guests 
came the most delicious odours, and the servants who waited 
threw pieces that were left on the plates as they passed her, 
which she gathered up and put into her basket to carry home. 

All at once a noble-looking prince approached her. He was 
richly dressed in velvet and silver, and wore a golden chain 
round his neck. When he saw the beautiful princess at the 
door, he advanced and took her by the hand, to lead her into 
the ball-room, saying that she must dance with him. She was 
in a terrible fright, and struggled to get free, for she knew it 
was King Thrushbeard, her lover, whom she had treated with 
ee But it was useless to refuse, he held her hand so 
tightly, and led her in. 

Tn the struggle the band that fastened her basket round her 
Waist broke, and all the broken pieces which the servants had 
ven her were scattered on the floor, and rolled in all direc- 
tions, while the company looked on and laughed in tones of 
‘Mockery. Her shame was now complete, and she wished she 
could at that moment hide herself a thousand fathoms deep in — 
the earth. She rushed to the door to run away, but on the 
‘Steps, in the dark, she met a man who seized her firmly, and 
brought her back into the castle; and as soon as he appeared 


the light, she saw to her astonishment that it was King 


Thrushbeard. 
. Do not fear,” said he in a gentle tone; ‘I and the wander- 


ing minstrel wi ie tor 
= "ee pith whom yon baxp Keeda tha nrstche house in 
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the wood 
that I might win 
hussar who upset 


mocked ; =a 
humbled, and your haughty spirit bend, and thatity. 


as a, punishment for having mocked and spurned me! | 
Then she wept bitterly, and said, ‘I know I hs! 

wrong, and I am not worthy to be your wife.’ if 
But he said, ‘ Be comforted; all is past now. You: 

and we have a splendid festival to celebratet;)1 


wife, 
after all.’ 
Then he took her to a beautiful chamber, where ther} 


of the court dressed her in royal robes, and when heri 
came and conducted her to the great hall, there wast 
and his whole court ready to receive her, and wish k 
her marriage with King Thrushbeard ; and so was theretf 
end:to all her troubles. I wish, dear reader, yous 
been there to see. 


FREDERICK AND CATHERIN 


THERE was once a man called Frederick ; he had a 
name was Catherine, and they had not long bee ) 
One day Frederick said, ‘I am going to work inj rå 
when I come back I shall be hungry, so let me hare 
nice cooked and a good draught of ale.’ 

í “Very well,’ said she, ‘it shall be all ready: i) 
When dinner-time drew near she fetched a 5" h 
chimney, and put it on the fire to Fy- S 


- began to look br 3 ant wait? : 
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‘sausage is nearly ready, I might be drawing the ale.” Then 
; she made the pan firm on the fire, took a can and went into 
the cellar to draw the ale. The beer ran into the can, and , 
+) Catherine was watching it, when suddenly she thought, ‘The 
iii dog is upstairs and not shut up, he might take the sausage out 
‘| of the pan; luckily, I thought of it!’ So she ran up the cellar 
Í steps. The dog had already the sausage in his mouth, and 
|) was dragging it along the ground. . Away went Catherine after 
Hit, and away went the dog across the field; but the dog was 
swifter than she was, and ran away with the sausage. ‘ What 
Jis gone, is gone,’ said Catherine. She turned round, and ag 
she had run a good way and was tired, she walked home leisurely 
{i to cool herself. 
Now, all this time the ale was running too, for Catherine had 
{not turned the tap ; and when the can was full, it ran into the 
jicellar, and did not stop until the cask was empty. Catherine 
# Saw even from the steps what had happened. 
i} ‘Oh dear,’ said she, ‘ whatis to be done to prevent Frederick 
from seeing it ? 

She thought a little, then she remembered that there was a 
sack of fine meal in the garret bought at the last fair, and that 
if she sprinkled this over the floor it would suck up the ale. 

_ ‘How lucky,’ said she, ‘that we kept that meal! what one 
Saves comes in use in time of need.’ She then went forit, 
brought down the sack and threw it just on the can of beer so 
[that lt upset, and Frederick's draught was also swimming in 
tithe cellar. ’ 

ae pee ea said she; ‘when one goes, another may as well 
Then kerora the meal all over the cellar, and was quite 
it looka | her work, and said: ‘ How very neat and clean 
Peron Frederick came home. ‘ Now, wife, what have you 
c mner? ‘Oh, Frederick,’ answered she, ‘I was cooking a 


usage; but while I was drawing the ale the dog ran away with 
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it, and while I ran after the dog the ale all ran ou, 
dry up the beer with the meal I upset th, R | 


be content, the cellar is now quite dry. | 
‘Kate, Kate, said he, ‘you should not have dy.) 


yun away, and then shake over it our fine meal? 

‘ Why, Frederick, I did not know; you should harei: 
The husband thought to himself : ‘ If my wife manages, 
thus, I must look sharp myself.’ Now, he had a go; 
gold in the house, 50 he said to Catherine: 

‘See, here are pretty yellow buttons, which I wil g 
pot and bury in the stable; but take care that yoi 
touch them.’ 7 

‘No, Frederick,’ said she, ‘I will not.’ 

‘Now, when Frederick was gone some pedlars came% 
earthenware dishes and plates to sell, and asked tk; 
wife to buy them. ‘My dear people,’ said Catherine, 
no money, so I cannot buy ; but if you could use yelo 
I could buy of you.’ ‘Yellow buttons |’ said they; tr 
let us see them ? 

‘Go into the stable and dig, and you will find ie; 
buttons; I dare not go myself.’ So the rogues went: 
and ‘found pure gold. They took all and ran awat 
behind their plates and dishes. Catherine though i 
use the new dishes, and as there was no want in 
she set them up all round the house as ornament [j 
Frederick came home and saw the new Wi f 
‘Catherine, what have you been about?” ee | 
; ‘I have bought them with the yellow buttons whid! 
in the stable: I did not go there, the pedlars:% 
themselves,’ — P: 

“Ah, wife, what have you done! They were ot 
pure gold, and all we had. How could you ba% |) 
thing!’ E) 
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Catherine stood awhile thinking, and then said: ‘Hark ye, 
Fred: we will get back the gold ; let us run after the thieves,’ ‘ 
T «Come, said Frederick, ‘ we will try; but take some butter 
4) and cheese with you, that we shall have something to eat on 
4) our way.’ 

‘Yes, Fred, we will.’ A 

They set out, and as Frederick walked the fastest, Catherine 
was some way behind. ‘It does not matter,’ thought she; 
‘when we turn back Ishall be nearer home.’ She now came to 
a hill, and on both sides of the way were deep ruts. 

‘ Ah, see now,’ said Catherine, ‘ how the poor earth is torn up 
and pressed down ; it cannot get well again.’ And, full of com- , 
passion, she took the butter and smeared the ruts right and 
left, so that they should not be hurt so much by the wheels ; 
and as she stooped in her pity, a cheese rolled out of her 
pocket down the hill. Then said Catherine: ‘I have been that 
way once ; I will not go down again, another cheese can go and 
fetch it.’ So she took another cheese and rolled it down the 
hill. But the cheese did not come back, so she threw a third 
one, saying: ‘Perhaps they are waiting for company, and will 
not go alone.’ When all three stayed still, she said: ‘I do 
not know what I should do, yet it may be that the third has 
not found his way, and has lost itself : I will send a fourth, that 
Ìt may call it.’ But the fourth did no better than the third. 
1) Then she became angry, and threw down the fifth and sixth, and 
they were the last. For some time she stood still, and watched 
it they would come; but as they did not, she said: ‘Oh, you 
ate staying long enough ; do you think that I will wait longer for 
Jou? I go on my way; you can run after me, as you have 
patnger legs than I have.’ So Catherine went on, and found 
| ti piak standing waiting for her, as he wanted something 


ff ae give me what you have brought.’ She handed him 
| Tina bread. ‘Where are the butter and cheese? asked the 

“wand. ‘Oh, Fred,’ said Catherine, ‘with the butter I have 
ae = CC-0. Jangamwadi Math Collection. Digitized by eGangotri P 
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sed the cart-ruts, come. 
Bee al sent the others after it to call it back? 4° 
then said: ‘You should not have done that, Kate; yoi 
not have smeared butter m the road, and rolled the li 
down the hill.’ 

«Qh, Fred, you should have told me!’ 

They then ate the dry bread together, and Fredeia! 
‘Kate, did you fasten up the house when you came anyi 

‘No, Fred; you should have told me to do so? | 

‘Well, return home before we go further, and bi: 
something to eat. I will wait for you here.’ Cathe; 
back, and thought, ‘Fred will like something else to gf. 
does not care for butter and cheese. I will take hima 
of nuts, and a jug of vinegar to drink.’ Then she bti 
upper door, but the lower one she took out, and putitz 
shoulder, and thought that if the door were kept s$ 5 
house would be well secured. Catherine did not lm}, 
self; she thought, ‘Frederick will rest himself so ra 
longer.’ When she met him, she said, ‘ Here is the k= 
for you, Frederick, and now you can take care of it 
yourself.’ 

‘Oh, said he, ‘what a clever wife I have! Shet# 
the lower door, so that everyone may run in that wie 
bolts the upper one. It is too late now to go back, bat) 
have brought the door, you must carry it.’ D 

‘T will carry the door, Fred ; but the nuts and vines | 
too heavy for me, I will hang them on the 400% "jig 
carry them.’ They now went into the wood, and so" f 
Togues, but did not find them. Now, as it was Ù ; 
climbed up into a tree, to spend the night there. <4 

they done so when the fellows came there who i J 
peer at lost. They settled under the ep m i 
going to aa arina were sitting, made Agii 
other gi vide their booty. Frederick slipp wo 
Side antpioked caprsiombistionts; limpet * 


a 


and the cheeses will soon 
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afmeant to hit the thieves on the head. But the stones did 

not hit them, and the rogues called out, ‘It will soon be morn- 

ling; the wind is shaking down the fir-apples. Catherine still 

Shad the door on her shoulder, and because it pressed her, she 

‘thought it was the fault of the nuts, and said, ‘Fred, I must 

ij throw down the nuts.’ , 
il (No, Kate, not yet; it might betray us.’ 

‘Oh, Fred, I must; they hurt me so!’ 

i} ‘Well, do it? Then the nuts rolled down through the 

= boughs, and the rogues below said, ‘It is hailing.’ Soon after, 

7 because the door pressed her heavily, she said that she must 

throw out the vinegar. ‘No, Catherine, you must not; it 

yiwould betray us.’ 

i ‘Oh, Fred, I must; it is so heavy!’ 

‘4 ‘Well, then, do so.’ She shook out the vinegar, so that it 

~jsprinkled the rogues. They said one to the other, ‘What a 

“heavy dew there is!’ At last Catherine thought it must be the 

“door which was so heavy, and said to Frederick : 

‘I must throw it down.’ 

‘No, Kate, not yet; it would betray us.’ 

‘Oh, Fred, I must ; it is so heavy!’ 

‘No, Catherine; hold it firm.’ 

“Oh, Fred, I must let it fall!’ 

_ ‘Oh,’ said Frederick angrily, ‘then let it fall? It fell with 

Such a clatter upon the thieves that they cried that the demon 

was coming, and ran away as fast as they could, and left all the 

gold, in the early morning, as the two came down, they found. 

all their gold, and took it home with them. 

: When they were again at home Frederick said: 

= ate, you must now be very diligent and work.’ : 

loom?’ ea, TI do it; I will go in the field and cut the 

i . 

$ ee Catherine went to the field, she said, ‘Shall I gar 

Then C oe or shall I sleep before I cut? I will eat first. 

ENR Ads Aid: beonnascsleapyiand hegemdarcut, and, 


g 


_ thought she knew the locality, and were pleased; bul: 
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half asleep, cut all her clothes in two, apron, frog 
As Catherine, after & long sleep, again awoke, she ae 
half naked, and she gaid to herself : : 
‘Am I myself, or am Inot? Oh, I am not mysi 
meantime it was night, and Catherine ran into they. 
knocked at her husband’s door, and called, ‘ Fred! 


«What is it?” 

«J would like to know if Catherine is in?” 

© Yes, yes, answered Frederick ; ‘ she will be lying: 

So she said, ‘I must be at home,’ and ran away, 

Outside Catherine met some rogues who wished ij: 
she said to them that she would help them. T: 


went in front of the houses, and called out, ‘ People 
anything?! We wish to steal.’ The rogues though, ‘i 
queer way,’ and wished to get rid of her. ‘Then they: 
that the parson had some beetroots in his field. ‘¢ 
said, ‘and pull them up for us.’ Catherine went toth? 
was too lazy to pull the beetroots quite out. A mauve: 
who thought she was a demon, so he ran to the F 
“said, ‘A demon is in your beetroot field, and puli: 
roots.’ ‘Oh,’ said the parson, ‘I have a lame foot: 
go and drive him away.’ The man said that he wii. 
him, but when they came ‘to the field Catherine sti 
“Qh, a demon!’ said the parson; and both ran anh 
parson ran faster with his lame foot than the wii 
carried him with his sound one. 
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a KING ane had two sons, who went out i | 
tures; but they wasted their time and ™° a 

their | sri MA 
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` who was called Simpleton, set out to seek them, but 
when at length he found them, they mocked him for thinking 
that such a simpleton as he would fight his way through the 
world, when they, with all their cleverness, found it a very. 
difficult matter. ; 
They went on, all three together, and on their way they met 
with an ant-hill. The two elder brothers wanted to overturn: 
‘the hill, that they might see the little ants running and creep- 
“Jing about in their fright, and carrying their eggs away to a 
place of safety; but Simpleton said, ‘No, no; leave the little 
“creatures in peace; I do not like to see them disturbed.’ 
4; They then went on quietly till they came to a lake, on which 
a large number of ducks were swimming, and the brothers 
wished to catch one or two for roasting, but the Simpleton 
, Hisaid, ‘Leave the poor birds in peace; I cannot endure that 
“iyou should kill any of them.’ 
At length they came to a bees’ nest in a tree, with so much 
“honey that it ran over on the trunk. The two brothers wanted to 
Hilight a fire under the tree to smother the bees, that they might ` 
{itake away the honey; but the youngest brother held them 
ims /back. “Leave the poor insects in peace,’ he said; ‘I cannot 
bear to think of their being burnt.’ 
i At last they came to a castle, where in the stables stood 
horses of pure stone. They went all over the rooms and 
through the castle, till they reached a door to which were 
jithree locks. The centre of this door was glass, through which 
cne could see into the room. They looked, and saw a little 
sray man sitting at a table. They called to him more than 
S but he did not hear till they called a third time. Then 
is oo Up, Opened the three locks, and came out. Even then 
ae hae not a word, but led them to a richly-prepared table, 
eis they had eaten and drank as much as they wished, 
o Th each to his own chamber. 
D next morning the gray little man came to the eldest 
On ade, signa,ke him chocfollowgand Jedchigaito a stone 
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table, on which were engraved three tasks, by ¢ 
of which the castle could be delivered fe he pet 
under. The first was: the 


ih 
Lf a 


| 

‘Tn the wood under the moss are scattered th 

- kings daughter; they are a thousand in nanba b 
3 ANY >; 


THR CENTRE OF THIS DOOR WAS GLASS: Š h 

can fi j 4 

Soa em all in one day, before the sui gost i 
castle from its enchantment; bv! if aff 


‘single pearl should 
ud be wanting, he who sought!” 
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tial] hour of sunset atrived, he had only found a hundred pearls, and, 
dff according to the writing on the table, he was. turned into stone. 

The next day the second brother made an attempt, and 
began his task in the evening, so that he searched all night 
and all day, but with very little more success than his brother. 
By sunset next day he had found only two hundred pearls; he 
was, therefore, turned into stone. 

- At last came the turn of the Simpleton to seek amongst the 
moss; but it was so difficult to find the pearls, that he sat 
down on a stone and wept. As he sat there weeping, he saw 
coming towards him the ant-king, whose kingdom and life he 
had saved, with five thousand of his ants, and it was not long 
before they had found all the pearls, and piled them up ina 
large heap. The second task was to fetch the key of the prin- 
į fi cess’s sleeping-chamber from the bottom of the lake into which 
flit had been thrown. When the Simpleton went to the shore of 
fi the lake, the ducks whom he had saved dived to the bottom, 
{|| and in a few moments brought up the key and gave it to him. 
The third task was the most difficult of all. He had to go 
into the room where the king’s three daughters were sleeping, 
| find out which was the youngest and most beloved, and wake 
p her. The sisters exactly resembled each other ; the only thing 

ii| by which they could be distinguished was that before they went 
‘to sleep the eldest had eaten barley-sugar, the second a little 
‘Syrup, and the youngest a spoonful of honey. Then came the 
queen bee, whose community he had saved from the fire, and 
She went to the mouths of the three sleepers, and quickly dis- 
Covered the youngest, that had eaten honey. She remained 


; CT resumed their proper forms. } 
a o “maple brother married the youngest daughter of the 
and became king after her father’s death, His brothers 


ed her two sisters. : 
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THERE was once a king who had three sons, Tr; 
: i 
were considered wise and prudent; but the Youn: 
said very little, appeared so silly that he was call; | 
When the king became old and weak, and began to 
his end was near, he knew not to which of his sons y 
kingdom. 

So he sent for them, and said, ‘Go forth! and herst 
me the finest carpet shall be king after my death.’ 

And, that there might be no dispute between the 
them out of the castle, and blew three feathers inti 
saying, ‘You will travel in whatever direction thei 
take.’ One flew to the east and the other to tho wea! 
third soon fell on the earth, and remained there 
two eldest brothers turned one to the right and tha) 
the left, and they laughed at Simple, because wherels 
fell he was obliged to remain. 

Simple sat down, feeling very sad ; but soon he m” 
where his feather lay, a trap-door. He lifted it uh) 
flight of steps, down which he descended, and rewi 
door. Hearing voices within, he knocked hastily. t 
were singing : | 

* Little frogs, crooked legs, 
Where do you hide ? 

Go and see quickly 

Who is outside.’ | 

At this the door openedl of itself, and the youth 
fat frog, seated with a number of little frogs TU" 4 i} 

On seeing him, the large frog asked what he wo i 

“T have a great wish for the finest and most ™ 44) 


nes 


i 
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‘Little frogs, crooked legs, 

Run here and there ; 

Bring me the large bag 

That hangs over there.’ 


Í The young frogs fetched the bag, and when it was opened. 
uithe old frog took from it a carpet so fine, and so beautifully 
ld Worked, that nothing on earth could equal it. This she gave to 
‘the young man, who thanked her, and went, away up the steps. 

J} Meanwhile, his elder brothers, quite believing that their 
foolish brother would not be able to get any carpet at all, 
‘said one to another, ‘We need not take the trouble to go 
arther, and seek for anything very wonderful; ours is sure 


fand said, ‘If justice is done, then tho kingdom belongs to my 
«i youngest son,’ . 

_ But the two elder brothers gave the king no peace; they said 

ji’ was impossible for Simple to become king, for his understand- 
Jang failed in everything, and they begged their father to make 

ade hother condition. 

Hy At last he said, ‘Whoever finds the most beautiful ring, and 

mings 1t to me, shall have the kingdom.’ 

ee ò 

_ He then led out the brothers a second time, and blew three 

deathors into the air to direct their way. The feathers of the 
Mo eldest flew east and west, but that of the youngest fell, 


eed the steps, and told the great frog’that he wanted a 
Sost beautiful ring. She sent for her large bag, and drew 


beautiful that no goldsmith on carth could make one 


6 el : 5 ; 
elder brothers had again. laughed at- Simple, and said, 
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beautiful carpet, and when the king saw it ho was astonished, . 


before, near the trap-door, and there rested. He at once- 


i Eon it a ring, which sparkled with precious stones, and was _ 
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« As if he could ever find a gold ring!’ So they Bere i, 
no trouble, but merely took a plated ring from the}, || 
carviage-horse, and brought it to their father, | 

But when the king saw Simple’s splendid ring 4f 
once, ‘ The kingdom belongs to my youngest son X 

His brothers, however, were not yet inclined to. 
the decision; they begged their father to make ag: 
dition, and at last he promised that he would give th: 
to the son who brought home the most beautiful wz 
his wife. ‘ | 

They all were again guided by the feathers, ani: 
elder took the roads pointed out to them. But Sim 
out hesitation, went at once to the frog, and said; rd 
I am to take home the most beautiful woman.’ 

‘Hey-day |’ said the frog, ‘I have not one by mex; 
but you shall have one soon.’ So she gave him aca 
had been hollowed out, and to which six mice wer& 

Simple took it quite sorrowfully, and said: ‘We 
do with this ?’ 

‘Seat one of my little frogs in it,’ she said. 

The youth, on this, caught one up at a venture = 
it in the carrot. No sooner had he done so, thuii 
most beautiful young lady ; the carrot was turned in 
coach, and the mjce were changed to horses. 

He kissed the maiden, drove away to the castle, 
to the king. 

His brothers came also. They had taken 20 at | 
than before, and merely chose the handsomest Pe" |} 
they could find to bring to their father. . ` 

When the king saw the beautiful maiden bis r | 
had brought, he said, ‘The kingdom must 2 
my youngest son after my death.’ iJ 

But the eldest brothers deafened the king's “apii 
their cries, “We cannot consent to let ou § H i 
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wil and let cach woman spring through it” For they thought the 
‘peasant maidens would easily manage to do this, because they - 
j} were strong, and that the delicate lady would, no doubt kill 
| herself. To this trial the old king consented. 
The peasant maidens jumped first, but the 5 
3 y were so h 
and awkward that they fell, and broke arms and legs, Be 
hit) the beautiful lady whom Simple had brought home sprung as 
J) lightly as a deer through the ring, and thus put an end to all 
opposition. 
The youngest brother married the beautifal maid 
i en, and 
|| after his father’s death ruled the kingdom for 
"=H with great wisdom, j a 
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THERE was @ man who had three sons, tha youngest of whom 
. was considered very silly, and everybody used to mock him 


pa and said: ‘Give me a little piece of ca 
: Ka of your basket and a drop of wine out of eins = 
r ae hungry and thirsty.’ 
a the clever son replied: ‘ What, give you my cake and my 
Findeed eat I did, I should have none for myself. Not I, 
Went pas yourself off!’ and he left the man standing and 
| g 
c fhe ae man’ began cutting down a tree, but it was not 
store he made a false stroke: the axe slipped and cut his 


80 bad] 
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134 | 
bound up. Now, this false stroke was caused by the jig, | 
old man. a 

Next day the second son went into the forest to ey... 


and his mother gave him a cake and a bottle of wing Py ie 

entered the wood the same little old man met him, and ef F 

for a picce of cake and a drop of wine. But the seed, f 

answered rudely: ‘What I might give to you I shall wei 

_ self, so be off.’ i 

| Then he left the little old man standing in the ria 

t walked on. -His punishment soon came. He had sai 

given two strokes on a tree with his axe, when he hit ki E 

| such a terrible blow that he was obliged to limp homing} 

pain. Í 

~ ‘Then the stupid son said to his father, ‘Let me go ic: i 

and cut wood in tho forest.’ E 

But his father said: ‘No; your brothers have barf 

already, and it would be worse for you, who don’t fi 

wood-cutting.’ na 

The boy, however, begged so hard to be allowed togi 

his father said: ‘There, get along with you; you wit d 

your experience very dearly, I expect.’ 

E His mother, however, gave him a cake which had pes A 3 

| with water and baked in the ashes, and a bottle of sour w ia 

When he reached the wood the very same little ode a 

him, and after greeting him kindly, said: ‘Give mè sÈ ri 

ao a drop from your bottle, for J am very 

cae replied the simple youth, ‘I have only e i 

a ate ed in the ashes and some sour we et | 

aa tp a share of it. Let us sit down, 4” 3 

A Bae seated themselves, and, lo and behold wl 

a ae his basket, the cake had Boe : 

25 _ eater-anda Se and tho poun beer into wane: a, pee l 
EE kedhdapie Ae ant ble' te anadi 
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| Pavo beon kind-hearted, and shared your dinner with me, I 
ill make you in future lucky in all you undertake. There 
‘ nds an old tree; cut it down, and you will find something 
a at the root.’ = à 
P Then the old man said ‘Farewell,’ and left him. 
The youth set to work, and very soon succeeded in felling 
the tree, when he found sitting at the roots a goose, whose 
-feathers were of pure gold. He took it up, and, instead of 
~ going home, carried it with him to an inn at a little distance, 
where ho intended to pass the night. : 
The landlord had three daughters, who looked at the goose 
with envious eyes. They had never seen such a wonderful 
Wird, and longed to have at least one of its feathers. ‘Ah, 
| thought the eldest, ‘I shall soon have an opportunity to pluck 
one of them ;’ and so it happened, for not long after the young 
EN man left the room. She instantly went up to the bird and 
j ‘0k hold of its wing, but as she did so, the finger and thumb _ 
ff mained and stuck fast. In a short time after the second 
J| Ster came in, with the full expectation of gaining a golden 
_ feather, but as she touched her, sister to move her from the 
“A, her hand stuck fast to her sister's dress, and neither 
J| f them could free herself. At last in came the third 


‘Ser, with the same intention. ‘Keep away, keep away! 
Famed the other two ; ‘in Heaven’s name keep away ! 

the ut she could not imagine why she should keep away. If- 
ay eel the golden bird, why should not she be there? 
sition the 
tn th 


yy um, just as he was inclined to go- 
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parish, who looked with wonder at the Procession a į I 
near him. ‘Shame on you P he cried out. “What ma 
` about, you bold-faced hussies, running after a, Young wah i 
that way through the fields? Go home, all of you’ FA 

He placed his hand on the youngest to pull her p nt E 
the moment he touched her he also became fixed, aj E 
obliged to follow and run like the rest. In a few minis; 9 
clerk met them, and when he saw the parson running a 
girls, he wondered greatly, and cried out, ‘Hallo ml 
parson, where are you running in such haste? Have yi} 
gotten that there is a christening to-day?’ And as typ) 
cession did not stop, he ran after it, and seized the ps: 


gown. , B 
Ina moment he found that his hand was fixed, andi 
had to run like the rest. And now there were five ma 
along, one behind the other. Presently two peasants amii 
_ with their sickles from the field. The parson called cif 
them, and begged them to come and release him and they. 
Hardly had they touched the clerk when they also stat 
as the others, and the simpleton with his golden goose tntj 
with the seven. 
After awhile they came to a city in which reigned s% 
who had a daughter of such a melancholy disposition T 
one could make her laugh; therefore he issued a deae 
Whoever would make the princess laugh should batè 5 E 
marriage. j 
Now, when the simple youth heard this, he 1% ee | 
and the whole seven trotted after him. The i w 
ridiculous that the moment the princess saw it s® d 
a ee fit of laughter, and they thought she Y° 4 
Reon the youth went to the king, ond am 
Tanai marriage, according to the kings ~'a 
i y did not quite like to have the ! 
AMP SO henaa tH! Bofors he could con 
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"the youth must brirg him @ man who could drink all the wine 


the king’s cellar. 
“E a Elston went into the forest, for he thought, ‘If any- 


/ ne can help me, it is the little gray man.’ When he arrived 


at the spot where he had cut down the tree, there stood a man 


vith a very miserable face. 
The youth asked him why he looked so sorrowful. 


BNE BURAT INTO A VIOLENT FIT OF LAUGUTER. 


te 


ee exclaimed, ‘I suffer such dreadful thirst that 
j Seems able to quench it; and cold water I cannot 
iust like i have emptied a cask of wine already, but it was 
o Ton hel P of water on a hot stone.’ ; ; 
Ju P you,’ cried the young man; ‘come with me, and 
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Upon this he led the man into the king's cellar Ji: 

\ Pa the casks one after another, and drank and a 


opene d dt 
| his back ached ; and before the day closed he had quite ea | 


king’s cellar. eee ae 
and the young man asked for his bride, but the ki 
annoyed at the thought of giving his daughter to such; 
mon fellow, and to get rid of him he made another ch 
He said that no man should have his daughter who eu 
find someone able to eat up a whole mountain of bread, 
i Away went the simpleton to the forest as before, alif 
i - -in the same place sat a man binding himself round tight), 
} a belt, and making the most horrible faces. As they} 
approached; he cried, ‘ I have eaten a whole ovenful dzji 
but it has not satisfied me a bit; I am as hungry as eea 
my stomach feels so empty that I am obliged to bindis" 
tightly, or I should die of hunger.’ a 
The simpleton could hardly contain himself for joy H 
heard this. ‘Get up,’ he exclaimed, ‘and come with mi 
I will give you plenty to eat, I’ll warrant:’ ae 
So he led him to the king’s court, where his meij 
ordered all the flour in the kingdom to be made iio 
and piled up in a huge mountain. The hungry MBE 
himself before the bread, and began to eat, and before € i 
tho whole pile had disappeared. p 
Then the simpleton went a third time to the king% af 
for his bride, but the king made several excuse” | 
me gravel 
said that if he could bring him a ship that would t rg 
by land as by water, then he should, without any 
ditions, marry his daughter. FE 
___ The youth went at once straight to the forest yi 
_ Same old gray man to whom he had given his ¢ aoe 
- Said as the Youth approached, ‘it was I who Po 
eat and drink, and I will also give you & Ship ar 
by land or by sea, because when you thought} ™ ” 
Wers kiin AM lection. Digit aiki. f 
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ST ae 

: he youth took the ship, and when the king saw it he was 
it surprised; but he could not any longer refuse to give him 
“Wes daughter in marriage. The wedding was celebrated with 
= pomp, and after the king’s death the simple woodcutter 


" inherited the whole kingdom, and lived happily with his wife. 


THE PRINCESS IN DISGUISE. 


" Amc once had a wife with golden hair, who was so beautiful 
" that none on earth could be found equal to her. It happened 
‘that she fell ill, and as soon as she knew she must die, she 
" sent for the king, and said to him, ‘ After my death, I know 
you will marry another wife; but you must promise me that, 
however beautiful she may be, if she is not as beautiful as I 
"am, and has not golden hair like mine, you will not marry her.’ 
a The king had no sooner given his promise than she closed 
her eyes and died. : 

; For a long time he refused to be comforted, and thought it 
< was impossible he could ever take another wife. At length his 
_ counsellors came to him, and said, ‘A king should not remain 
_ Unnarried ; we ought to have a queen.’ 

_ Sohe at last consented, and then messengers were sent far 
' td wide, to find a bride whose beauty should equal that of 
; the dead queen. But none was to be found in the whole 
; ee for, even when equally beautiful, they had not golden 


; s messengers returned without obtaining what they 
Now the king had a daughter who was quite as beautiful as 
“Wie at Mother, and had also golden hair. She had all this 
____© been growing up, and very soon the king noticed how 


tly she resembled dend mother. So he sent for his 
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counsellors, and said to them, ʻI will marry my dams l 
she is the image of my dead wife, and no other bride f 
found to enable me to keep my promise to her, ai 

When the counsellors heard this, they were gus.) 
shocked, and said, ‘It is forbidden for a father to N 
daughter; nothing but evil could spring from such a ty 
the kingdom will be ruined.’ S 

The king’s daughter was still more frightened at her tel 
proposition, but she hoped to, dissuade him from carrying ell 
his intention, so she said to him, ‘Before I consent ty a 
wish, I shall require three things—a dress as golden sh a 
sun, another as silvory as the moon, and a third as glitters 
as the stars; and besides this, I shall require a mantle ni 
` of a thousand skins of rough fur sewn together, and eq} 
animal in the kingdom must give a piece of his skin towakt!} 
/ ‘Ah,’ sho thought, ‘I have asked for impossibilities, alti 
hope I shall be able to make my father give up bis wea 
intentions.” 

The king, however, was not to be diverted from his pref 
All the most skilful young women in the kingdom wre 
ployed to weave the three dresses—one to be as goldens tya 
= Sun, another as silvery as the moon, and the third as gine f 
= as the stars. He sent hunters into the forest to kill the} 
animals, and bring home their skins, of which the man") 
: _ to be made, and at last, when all was finished, he we 
. them and laid them before her, and then said: ‘Toney 
our marriage shall take place,’ A 
; Then the king’s daughter saw that there was no hog J 
g changing her father’s heart, so.she determined 1 me 
| from the castle, ‘ B 
; h ae the night, when everyone slept, she rose aul 1 oh 
4 fee ring, a gold spinning-wheel, “i Ji 

; resses of the sun, moon, 4 al 
mall a parcel that they were placed 1m 


3 ` folded in £0 5 
helli then. aban pub oath tirdefinn. Riakitde,pssteinad 
, 8 
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L black with walnut juice, and committing herself to the 

| care of heaven, she left her home, and travelled the whole 

night until she came at last to a large forest, and feeling very 
Fh she crept into a hollow tree and went to sleep. The sun 

f rose, but she still slept on, and did not wake till nearly 

noon. 

| Ithappened on this very day that the king to whom the 

wood belonged was hunting in the forest, and when his hounds - 

came to the tree, they sniffed about, and ran round and round 

ihe tree, barking loudly. The king called to his hunters and 

sid: ‘Just go and see what animal the dogs are barking at,’ 

_ They obeyed, and, quickly returning, told the king that in 

e hollow tree was a most wonderful creature, such as they 

never seen before, that the skin was covered with a 

| thousand different sorts of fur, and that it was fast asleep. 

} ‘Then,’ said the king, ‘go and see if you can capture it alive, 

H then bind it on the waggon, and bring it home.’ 

f A gi the hunters were binding the maiden, she awoke, and,- 
eatin pea out to them: ‘I am only a poor child, 

a “a ar ather and mother; take pity on me, and take 

Ho , ò 

A a B plied, ‘you may be useful to the cook, little 
si! . me with us; you can at least sweep up the 


So they seated her 
| “ne’s castle, 


on the waggon, and took her home to the 
| Where no da Ad showed her a little stable under the steps, 
| can live Hee POR came, and said: ‘Roughskin, here you 
| Kitchen to He So the king’s daughter was sent into the 
| he fowls eae the wood, draw the water, stir the fire, pluck 
allthe 1.” Si the vegetables, sweep the ashes, and do 
or 5 

Sa eee as they called her, lived for a long time 
H and the beautiful king's daughter knew not 
mn aa or how. It happened, however, after a 
SS val rasto talks aihaderi@ieNerdaatisj-socthe said 
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- ut I go out for a little while tos a 
eee al aido the door.’ S tior, £ 
‘Yes, you may go,’ he replied ; ‘but in half an hous f 
want you to sweep up tho ashes, and put the kitchen ial 
_ Then she took her little oil lamp, went into the stable l 
off the fur coat, and washed the nut stains from he hi ; 
hands, so that her full beauty appeared before the day, pi 
this she opened the nutshell and took out the dress thf) 
golden %s the sun, and put it on. As soon as she vag 
dressed, she went out and presented herself at the entrss 
the castle as a visitor. No one recognised her as Rola} 
they thought she was 2 king’s daughter. The king vey 
receive her, offered her his hand, and while thy & 
together he thought. in his heart, ‘ My eyes have nas 
any maiden before so beautiful as this.’ 
As soon as the dance was over she bowed to the ki 
before he could look round she had vanished, no (ips | 
where. The sentinel at the castle gate was called al 
tioned, but he had not seen anyone pass. 
But she had run to her stable, quickly removed b+) 
stained her face and hands, put on her fur coat, and wee 
Roughskin. When she entered the kitchen and best" 
her work and sweep up the ashes, the cook said: graa 
alone till to-morrow; I want you to cook some soup | 
king, for I wish to go upstairs and take a look; but dey 
one of your hairs fall in, or you will get nothing to eat 
from me,’ | 
Then the cook went out, and Roughskin made Hi È 
soup as nicely as she could, and cut bread for it, Ga 
was ready, she fetched from her little stable he eA j 
laid it in the dish in which the soup was prep? P 
Aiter the king had left the ball-room, he calle’ eh 
and while eating it, thought he had never t0st@ if 


es ea life. But when the dish was neatly empl at 
UBF Agedsinalying atthe Rotten | 
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ame there. Then he ordered the cook to come to him, 
“apd he was in & fright when he heard the order: ‘ You must 
i ae inly have let a hair fall into the soup; if you have, I shall 


j y h ou, he said. C . 
a xi as he appeared, the king said: ‘Who cooked this 


how itc 


1 mt ook it,’ he replied. 

«That is not true,’ said the king; ‘this soup is made quite 
" differently and much better than you ever made it.’ `- i 
Then the cook was obliged to confess that Roughskin had 

made the soup. 


I ~ ‘Go and send her to me,’ said the king. 
| j z 


~ Assoon as she appeared, the king said to her, ‘ Who art thou, 

maiden?’ 

She replied, ‘I am a poor child without father or mother.’ 

| Heasked again, ‘ Why are you in my castle?’ 

| ‘Because I am trying to earn my bread by helping the cook,’ 
she replied. 

J| ‘How came this ring in the soup?’ he said again. 

i| ‘T know nothing about the ring,’ she replied. 

When the king found he could learn nothing from Roughskin 
he sent her away. A little time after this there was another 
| festival, and Roughskin had again permission from the cook to 
ji 80 and see the visitors; ‘but,’ he added, ‘come back in halt 


F ae and cook for the king the soup that he is so 


| t She promised to return, and ran quickly into her little stable, 
sily off the stains, and took out of the nutshell her dress, 
sa as the moon, and put it on. Then she appeared at the 


With great aa g's daughter, and the king came to receive her 


Y the dancin asure, he was so glad to see her again, and while 
the ball ae htinued the king kept her as his partner. When - 
not magin ed she disappeared so quickly that the king could 

down to her What had become of her. But she had rushed 

ccf Rb lps hoadavhercolbaignibidikeroughalidtle creature 


= dropped into it the golden hook. 
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that was called Roughskin, and went into the Kitchen ty i 
the soup. : G ; 

While the cook was upstairs she fetched the golden gi, 4 


wheel and dropped it into the soup as soon as it Was ra f 
The king again ate it with great relish; it was ag a Í 
before, and when he sent for the cook and'asked who mk. $ 
he was obliged to own that it was Roughskin. She yall 
ordered to appear before the king, but he could get nottina ; 
‘of her, excepting that she was a poor child, and knew ni} 
of the golden spinning-wheel. i 
At the king's third festival everything happened as bis | 
But the cook said: ‘ I will let you go and see the dancing: 
this time, Roughskin, but I believe you are a witch, foraltiz} 
the soup is good, and the king says it is better than I cnx! 
it, there is always something dropped into it which Ies 
understand.’ Roughskin did not stop to listen; she Tanguay 
to her little stable, washed off the nut-stains, and this tf 
dressed herself in the dress that glittered like the stars. Tf 
the king came as before to receive her in the hall, he thei 
he had never seen such a beautiful woman in his life. w 
they were dancing, he contrived, without being noticed bj 
maiden, to slip a gold ring on her finger, and he ha 
_ orders that the dancing should continue longer than 
When it ended, he wanted to hold her hand still, 
pulled it away, and sprang so quickly among the pe 
she vanished from his eyes. a 
She ran out of breath to her stable under the steps K | 
_ knew that she had remained longer away than’ EE i 
_ and there was not time to take off her dress, 6° 2 ey | 
ee an over it, and in her haste she did E 
a p : enough, nor hide her golden hair prope li . 
i the Ta ES white. However, when she entere g 4 
was still away, so she prepared the | 
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3 iately for Roughskin, and as she entered the room h 
| ee rng her white finger which he had ‘placed thine 
+ Jnstantly he seized her hand and held her fast, but in her 
tee ruggles to get free the fur mantle opened and the star- 
glittering dress was plainly seen. The king caught the mantle 
nd tore it off, and as he did so her golden hair fell over her 
| shoulders, and she stood before him in her full splendour, and 
fel that she could no longer conceal who she was. Then she 
| wiped the soot and stains from her face, and was beautiful to 


_ Then the marriage was celebrated, and they lived happily 
till their death, 


THE HARE’S BRIDE. 


‘Tne was once a woman and her daughter who lived in a 
i geeky cabbage-garden. But a hare came into it in the winter, 
| mid ate the cabbages all up. 


: | _ Then said the mother to the daughter, ‘Go into the garden 
| tad drive away the hare.’ 


maiden said, ‘ Shoo, shoo, little hare, you are eating up 
i‘ our cabbages,’ 
| as little hare said, ‘ Maiden, seat thyself on my tail and 
T paih me to my little hut.’ But the maiden would not. 
4 The, : day the hare came again and ate the cabbages. 
Hd age Yoman said to her daughter, ‘Go into the garden 
The a 28 hare away.” i 
7 e l said to the little hare, ‘Shoo, shoo, you little hare; 
Sai E all the cabbages,’ 
little , ‘Come, maiden, sit on my tail and go 


With me to my J]; 
k: i? ccd little home, n Ruithe maiden peu 20% 


` 
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the third day the little hare came again aa, | 
eee Then said the woman to her daughter it 
the garden and drive out the hare.’ s 

The girl went and said, ‘ Shoo, shoo, you little 

eat all the cabbages.’ The hare said, ‘ Maiden, sit na 
and come with me into my little hut.’ The girl seatey g } 
on the hare’s tail, and the hare took her away to his tity 4 
and said, ‘Nowcook green cabbages and millet seed, aij; 


BUT THE CROW WAS THERE TOO. g 
invite the wedding guests.’ Then all the wedding FA 
assembled. . (Who were the wedding guests? I% a 
oA mes Was told tome, They were all hares; but 

z ae too, to marry the bridal pair, and the fox a FE 
oi 2 2 altar was under a rainbow.) The girl, howeve aa 
Ez or she was all alone. The little hare came a0 © 


the a i e 
cco anoa A deen | 
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H mho bride said nothing, but wept. The little hare went 
‘| away, bub came back, and said, ‘Open, open; the’ weddin 
T nests ave waiting.’ The: bride said nothing, and the little 
Ý Pare again went away. Then the bride made a doll of straw 
dressed it in her clothes, put a stick in her hand to stir with, ’ 
: + paced her at the kettle with the millet seed, and went back to 

f| her mother. The little hare came once more, and said, ‘ Take jh 


ofthe lid, take off the lid,’-and struck the doll on the head soj 


| that her cap flew off. È 
C Then the little hare saw that it was not his bride, and werit 


away sorrowful. 


THE THIEF AND HIS MASTER. |. 


| ee vated to put his son to learn a trade, so he went into 
P Ja prayed to know what would be best for the lad. 
Pine : n got behind the altar, and said, ‘ Stealing, 
am E a 3 ohn went back to his son and told him that he 
Bikey. both i fe for he had heard it in the church; and 
ia [en a to seek a man who could teach him to steal. 
‘there was a Hae ee and came at last to a great wood where 
Ter, ‘Do ai e hut with an old woman in it. John asked . 
‘You can meee a man who can teach stealing? 
| ute oti! it well here,’ said the woman ; ‘my son is a. 
stealing Ta E the son and asked him whether he knew 
fon Well, go R le master thief answered, ‘I will teach your 
£ hava no ap vif you come in a year and recognise him, I 
en You must Prentice fee; but if you don’t recognise him, 
father SERN me two hundred dollars.” 
"aer Went home, and the son learned witchcraft and — 
SE eUctheryead biadtedy|ehio fatnecwas epaigns to find | 


-> i 


w to recognise his son, As he went grumbli wk 
a ‘mannikin met him, and said, ‘Man, what me i 
What is troubling you ?’ n Oh,’ said John, ‘a year al. J 
my son with a master thief who told me to go back i} 
year was out, and that then, if I did not know my sagt 
i saw him, I was to pay two hundred dollars; but, ag 
know him, then I should pay nothing. Now, I feartgof 
know him, and I don’t know where to get the money! 
Then the mannikin told him to take a basket of bry.) 
h:m and to go and stand near the fireplace. ‘There, ha: 
‘on the cross-beam, is a basket, out of which a littl 
peeping ; that is your son.’ | | 
è So John took a basket of black bread and put it inici 
À the basket with the bird in it. Then tho bird camee} 
looked up. ‘Hallo, my son, are you there?’ said the as | 
4 And the son was glad to see his father, but the masz} 
_ ‘The devil must have told you, or how did you kum 
sor?’ ‘Father, let us go,’ said the young man. Te: 
father and son went homewards. On the way a camisgi 
driving fast by. The son said to his father, ‘I wie} 
myself into a large greyhound, and then you can emt | 
_ money with me.’ Then the gentleman in the cami Hj 
_ Out: ‘My man, will you sell your dog?’ ‘Yes,’ said ba | 
_ ‘How much do you ask for him ?’ ‘Thirty dollars Į 
_ that is too much, but as it is a fine dog I will have itt 
The gentleman took the dog into his carriage, but us fi 
had driven on a little way it leaped out of the carisg™ 
was no more a dog, and went back to his father. $ 
They went home together, The following day ei | 
‘market in the next town; and the young man "I “a 
| ZOW change into a beautiful horse, and you can © gs 
When I am sold you must take off my bridle % pif 
nae a man again.” ‘Then the father took the ii} 
at Eee gana the master thief bought it for a bum ay 
Be cco. father foraahatedakeiodf tbe-bridlestise S 
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th his horse and put it in the stable. When, by-and-by, the 
aid crossed the threshold, the: Horse said to her: ‘Take off 

‘ale; take off my bridle!’ The maid stood still, and 
pered: ‘What! can you speak? Then she went and.took 
‘offthe bridle, and the horse became a sparrow, and flew over 
roofs. The wizard became a sparrow also, and flew after 
him; then they came together and cast lots, and the master 
lost, and went into the water and became a fish. The young 
‘min also became a fish, and they cast lots again, and the 
‘master lost. Then the master changed himself into a cock, and 
‘the young man became a fox and bit his master’s head off; so 
he died, and remains dead to this day. f 


THE FORTUNE-SEEKERS. 


) x FATHER once sent for his three sons, and gave to the first a 
ne i, to the second a scythe, and to the third a cat. ‘I am 
ld, he said, ‘ my death is near, and I wish to prepare for my 
í end, I have no money to leave you; and what I now give you 
poy little: it depends upon yourselves to turn it to some ~ 
Beck account, if you understand how to employ it rightly. 
a a country where such things as these are unknown, and- 
2 fie each make a fortune.’ ; 
| rise tthe father’s death the eldest son started on his enter- 
ae eae through many towns where the cock was a well- 
On the to of Sometimes he saw at a distance one even sitting 
Inthe ae tower and turning round with the wind. 
Mg, and no Ses 1t was the same. - He heard the cocks crow- 
em ee thought his bird at all wonderful. There 
Cock ore, no prospect of a fortune being made through 


last he cha; 54 : : 
Icco. Jongoriod aah Bandstand een, behia bert 
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and they had no division of time. The | 
Serie aad evening; but at night if ine a 
they had no way of finding out the hour, CF a 
«See l’ said he, ‘what a proud creature this jg) wd 
ruby-red crown on its head, and wears spurs like Oy f 
also calls out three times in the night to tell the how | 
third time is just before sunrise. If it should call oj.) 
the day-time we may be sure of a change in the weathy | 
The people of the island were so pleased that nos Ai 
slept all night, and as they lay awake they heard the i l 


4 T 
THE TEREE SONS WITH THE COCK, THE SOYTIE, AND THE c 


out the time quite loudly and clearly at two, fom g 
o'clock. They asked the owner if the creature wis b | 
and how much he wanted for it. | 


When he retuned home with all his wealth“) a/2 
Wondered, and the second said, ‘I think I may* 7 | 

try if I can make as good a bargain for my 5° 2 with 
At first, however, on starting, he did not m% f 
_ CC-0. Jangamwadi Math Collection. Digitized by éGangotri 
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t. The farmers and labourers whom he met had 
" encouragemer good as his o ; 
on their shoulders scythes as good as his own. | 
F last he succeeded in reaching an island where the people 
J f: d never heard of a scythe. When they wanted to reap 
ae corn they brought out cannons and shot it down. It cer- 
iia sinly was & very singular proceeding, for many ears of corn 
Y fall outside, and others were struck off and shot away, so that 
“feviell on the ground to be gathered up; and, above all, the 
' cannons made a dreadful noise. 
 Onseeing all this the young man placed himself in a corn- 
} field, and cut it down so quietly and swiftly with his scythe 
that the people were siruck, dumb with wonder, and were 
| willing to give him whatever he asked for his scythe. Then he 
‘said he would be satisfied with as much gold as a horse could 
carry, and this they readily gave him. 
Y The youngest thought he would also try his fortune with 
buss, if he could find the right way. It was the same with 
‘him as with the others: as long as he remained inland it was 
illuseless, There were cats in every town, and in some places 
feton that the kittens were always drowned as soon as 
| "e7 were born. 
i Re At last he took ship and crossed over to an island, and came 
Py to a place where they had never even seen a cat, and 
7 ° mice had so gained the upper hand that they did as they 


i the sa. They scampered over the tables and chairs whether 

4 ~ © Master was present or not. l 

ka | people complained terribly of this plague. The king, 
| ere iy ms castle, could do nothing to remove them, for in 

Hg ny Smer, Whether of cottage or castle, the mice picked and 

he wor tything which their teeth could lay hold of. Then 

ea ae man sent the cat amongst them, and she soon ~ 


f te Gray ot of the mice, by killing them or driving 


{ tere People be ed the ki imal for 
OS ous grt SR BREE ae 
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what the owner asked, and the young man returned 
the largest treasure of them all—he had as much, ut 
mule could carry. The cat made herself quite at i ty i 
king’s castle ; she had mice to her heart’s desire, n j 
more than they were able to count. At last such hai i 
made her thirsty, so she stood still, lifted up her = 
cried, ‘ Mew—mew.’ B 

The king immediately sent for all his attendants al 

puss again uttered the same cry, they were quite rich. 
and rushed away from the castle. i 
Then the king held a council as to what was best to beill 
At last it was resolved to send-a herald to the cat toral 
her to leave the castle, or, if she would not go, to esplai 
force. fT 

‘For,’ said the judge, ‘it would be better to dwell asm 
before, plagued by mice, and endure the evil, than ked} 
lives sacrificed to such a monster.’ | 

A page was therefore told to go to the cat, and ask bai) 
would leave the castle of her own free will; but the airy 
thirst had become still greater, merely answered, ‘ Mer" 

The page, who understood her to say ‘Not in th= 
carried the answer to the king. 

‘ Now, said the council, ‘we must use force.’ Soth 
were brought out, and the first shot fired into the mum" 
the cat was sitting. In a great fright, she flew tuei 
Window and made her escape. The besiegers, H 

not know she was gone, and continued to fire up 
till it was completely razed to the ground. 
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} A rox was one day speaking to a wolf of the great strength of 
men. ‘No animal can stand against them,’ he said, ‘unless 

“te employs cunning.’ ° 

ern. aid the wolf, ‘I only wish I could ses a man. I 

‘now he should not escape me.’ 

' ‘Tcan help you to do that,’ said the fox. ‘If you come to 

| me early to-morrow morning, I will show you one.’ 

The wolf took care to be early enough, and the fox led him 

| tothe road where he knew hunismen passed every day. 

First came by an old pensioner. 

| ‘Ts that a man?’ asked the wolf. 

‘No,’ answered the fox; ‘not now: he was once.’ 

| ‘then a little child passed, who was going to school. 

A ‘Isthata man?’ he asked again. 

| ‘No, not yet,’ said the fox ; ‘ but he will be one by-and-by.” 

At last a hunter appeared, with his double-barrelled gun on 

| 4s shoulder, and his hunting-knife by his side. 

| i ‘There l cried the fox, ‘see, there comes a man at last! I 
\ leave him to you to manage, but I shall run back to my 


f a wolf Tushed out upon the man, but the hunter when he 
rii pa ah to himself, ‘What a pity my gun is not loaded 


prang at he fired the small shot in the animal’s face as he 
i eee but neither the pain nor the noise seemed to 
the wo e wolf in the least. The hunter fired again ; still 
hunter tee another spring—this time furiously—but the 
th re LY drawing his bowie-knife, gave him two or three 


vith eoa Stabs that he ran back to the fox all covered 


; ‘Well, b 9 
ee 60.0 eh A O dédizoprsnenest itb AJR 4 


yt 


‘ 


i 


* wolf said, ‘Red fox, find me something to eat, ord abl i 


om i But he. managed so awkwardly that the mother % 
| saw him, and began to cry and bleat fearfull 


because L aenhtaifatolcitdhionfamenhasasii | 
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«Oh he cried, ‘ I had not the least idea of a m n'a ae 
es i took a stick from his shoulder, and blew i al 
my face, which tingled dreadfully ; he puffed again Pa 
his stick, and there came a flash of lightning, ang h j 
struck my nose like hailstones. I would not giya A 
rushed again upon him. In a moment he pulled a whi; i 
out of his bodya and gave me such dreadful cuts with itts , 
believe I must lie here and die.’ i 

‘See, now,’ said the fox, ‘how foolish it is to boast, 5) 
have thrown your axe so far that you cannot fetch it byt! 


THE WOLF AND THE FOX, 


A wor once made friends with a fox, so that whatert) 
wolf wanted the fox was obliged to do, because he wit) 
weakest, and could not, therefore, be master. It hy 
one day that they were both passing through a wood, a | 


you. ; 
‘Well,’ replied the fox, ‘I know a farmyard nean n1} 
there are two young lambs; if you like I will g0* of 
‘gue.’ The wolf was quite agreeable, so the fox wee 1 
field, stole the lamb, and brought it to the wolf, and we $ | 
The wolf soon ate up the lamb, but he was a is 
and wanted the other lamb, so he went to fetch Fd 
y; and A 
came running out. The wolf got so terribly be abl 
zan limping and howling ‘back to the fox. ‘YO. shi 
into a prettymess,’ he said. ‘I wanted the ole | 
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4 «Why are you such a glutton, then ? replied the fox. 
Next day, as they were in a field, the greedy wolf exclaimed, 
| ged fox, if you don’t find me something to eat, I shall eat 
_ you up. ; ee 
" «Qh! I can get you some pancakes, if you like,’ he said ; 
| ifor I know a farmhouse where the wife is frying them now.’ 
| So they went on together, and the fox sneaked into the 
f house, sniffed, and smelt about for some time, till he at last 
- fomd out where the dish stood. Then he dragged six pan- 
" cakes from it, and brought them to the wolf. 
eS ‘Now you have something to eat,’ said the fox, and went 
| away. 
a The wolf, however, swallowed the pancakes in the twinkling 
| of an eye, and said to himself, ‘They taste so good I must 
"have some more.’ So he went into the farm kitchen, and, 
W while pulling down the pancakes, upset the dish, and broke it 
| in pieces, 
‘} The farmer's wife heard the crash, and came rushing out; 
but when she saw the wolf, she called loudly for the farm 
j Servants, who came rushing in, and beat him with whatever 
| they could lay their hands on, so that he ran back to the fox 
| Ee wood with two lame legs, howling terribly. 
A| PN could you serve me such a dirty trick? he said. 
F. aie nearly caught me; and he has given me such a 
ng,’ 


A g 
eel, then,’ replied the fox, ‘ you should not be such & 


glut 
Another 


ind the 


day, when the wolf and the fox were out together, 
y Po was limping with fatigue, he said, ‘Red fox, find 
4 Sthing to cat, or I shall eat you.’ 
cattle 2 replied, ‘I know a man who has been slaughtering 
tb in the z and there is a quantity of salted meat lying in & 
No? an: a lar. I can fetch some of that.’ 
Md the wolf; “let me go with you this time. You 
Paaenitaneanwagi Math away fas igitize ugh Cano" 
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‘You may com 
showed the way; 
There was meat 1m 
quite at home, and said, 


hear ‘any sound. 
The fox also enjoyed himself ; but he kept looking ms 
gmi 


now and then, and ran often to the hole through which g 
had entered to try if it was still large enough for his kyl 
slip through. | 
‘ Dear fox,’ said the wolf, ‘why are you running abri i 
jumping here and there so constantly ? | 
‘T must see if anyone is coming,’ replied the cunning ai: 
‘and I advise you not to eat too much.’ | 
The wolf replied, ‘I am not going away from here tli} 
tub is empty.’ | 
At this moment in came the farmer, who had heard tti 
jumping about in the cellar. The fox no sooner saw hime} 
with a spring he was through the hole. The wolf mè! 
attempt to follow him; but he had eaten so much, and w= 
fat, that he stuck fast. The farmer on seeing this fati . 
cudgel and killed him on the spot. The fox ran home 04 
den full of joy that he was at last set free from the olig f 
company. ' | 


e for aught I care,’ replied Rey | 
y a 
sak A 


and at last they reached the cellar 
in abundance. The wolf made p. 
‘There will be time to stop re 


=I 


THE WOLF AND GODFATHER™| 


ree Wolf, who had a young cub, invited the fox tobe dl 
He 1s nearly related to us,’ said she, ‘has good wart 
skill, and can teach my son how to get on in the dest i 
ae also appeared quite honest, and said, ‘MI if 
er Le you for the honour you eo ies 
SO. 9 at you will have cause to be Pain sath 

Sey ae ame 


DRS 


done W% ni | 


a. 


THE WOLF AND GODFATHER FOX. 157 
| oa b 
) ‘Dear Mrs. Gossip, it is our duty to take care of the 

SF ‘tila; she must have good nourishment in order that she may 
gi strong. I know a sheep from which I can easily fetch a. 


| E anne pleased the wolf, and she went with the fox to 
3 i the farmyard. He showed a fold in the distance, and said, 
‘You can creep in there unseen, and I will look about on the 
i|| other side to see if I can perceive a dog.’ ` 
Il However, he did not go there, but went to the entrance of the 
vood and rested. The wolf crept into the stable, where lay a 
“dog, who made such a noise that the peasants came running 
‘out and caught Mrs. Gossip, and poured a strong caustic 
mixture, which had been prepared for washing, over her skin. 
At last she escaped, and got away. 
| The fox began to complain, and say, ‘ Oh, dear Gossip, how 
i), badiy I have been treated! The servants have attacked me, 
and broken all my limbs. If you do not wish me to lie here 
‘4nd die you must carry me away.’ 
4 The wolf could hardly drag herself along; still, she had great 
jy ins ety about the fox, so she took him on her back, and carried 
| the godfather (who was safe and sound) slowly to her house. 

_ Then he called out, ‘ Farewell, dear Gossip, and may the 


| es you have had do you good!’ laughed heartily, and ran 


THE FOX AND THE CAT. 


| aan A ont met a fox in the wood. ‘ Ah,’ she thought, i he 
i 80 she ae Sensible, and well-spoken ; I will speak to him. 
] . Fox _, 7 quite in a friendly manner, ‘ Good-morning, dear 
exper. âtre you? and how do affairs go with you in 
PODSIVe, tine gi Math Collection. Digitized by eGangotri 
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THE FOX AND THE CAT, 


158 

The fox, full of pride, looked at the cat from haa cd 
‘and knew hardly what to say to her for a long time by } 
he said, ‘Oh, you poor little whisker-cleaner, you ai ) 
tabby, you hungry mouse-hunter, what are you thinkin. | 
to come to me, and to stand there and ask me how] = : 


on? What have you learnt, and how many tricks 4.) 
know ? 


TUE CAT SPRANG NIMBLY UP A TREF- 


‘T only,know one trick,’ answered the cat meekly. 


‘ And pray what is that ? he asked. 
‘Well, she said, ‘if the hounds are behind me; Jo 
up into a tree out of.their way, and save MYS® al 
i Is that all?’ cried the fox; ‘why, L am master” is 
tricks, and have, over and above all, a gackful of si ya ji 
J pity you, puss, so come with me, and I wil tet f 
to bale thernvadidgen Collection. Digitized by eGangotri j 
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F At this moment & hunter with four hounds was seen ap- 
“L oaching. The cat sprang nimbly up a tree, and. seated her- 
ae ‘af on the highest branch, where, by the spreading foliage, she 

as quite concealed. - 
| ‘Tum out the sack, Mr. Fox; turn out the sack!’ cried the’ 

‘tat; but the hounds had already seized him, and held him fast. 
‘Ah, Mr. Fox; cried the cat, ‘your hundred tricks are not 
of much use to you; now, if you had only known one like mine, 
~ you would not have so quickly lost your life.’ 


CLEVER MAGGIE. 


Treme was once a cook named Maggie who had shoes with 
\j ted heels, and when she went out of doors, she would draw 


| handsome maiden.’ When she came home she would drink 
| aglass of wine, and as wine and air gave her an appetite, she 
| ‘would eat up all the best things till she was satisfied, and say 
| toherself, ‘The cook ought to know the taste of everything.” 
Bone day her master said to her, ‘Maggie, I have invited 
; ae ends to supper ; cook me two chickens.’ 
iy Killed twill I do, master,’ she replied. So she went out and 
De Int o fowls and prepared them for roasting. 
aap wtetnoon she placed them on the spit before the fire, 
- M Were all ready, and beautifully hot, and brown by the 
| he ae but the Visitor had not arrived. So she went to 
Tt the fie and said, ‘The fowls will be spoilt if I keep them 
any longer. It will be a pity and a shame if they 


hi l s i ee 3 
and an her master, I will goand fetch the visitor myself, 


~- 


] | herself up and walk proudly, and say to herself, ‘I really am , 


160 CLEVER MAGGIE, > 

e side, and thought, ‘I have been stay n 

the fire so long that it has made me quite thirsty, i ` 
when they will come ? While I am waiting I may ag a 
into the cellar, and have a little drop.’ So she seizeg R 
and said, ‘All right, Maggie, thou shalt have a good E | 
Wine is so tempting,’ she said again, ‘and it does mt i | 
spoil your draught ;’ and then she drank without stoppin Í 
the jug was empty. f 
After this she went into the kitchen, and placed the fll 
again before the fire, basted them with butter, and ratili | 
spit round so that they browned and frizzled with tetel 
‘They would never miss a little piece,’ she said to Í 
Then she dipped her finger in the dripping-pan to tasa cf 
- cried, ‘ Oh, how nice these fowls are ! Tt is a sin andadak 
that there is no. one here to eat them.’ | 
She ran to the window to see if her master and the g= 
were coming; but she could see no one. So she wens 
stood again by the fowls, and thought, ‘ The wing of thats 
is a little bumt. I had better eat it.’ She cut it of, 82) 
l thought this, and ate it up, and it tasted so nice thir} 
she had finished it, she thought ‘I must have the čj 
i Master will never notice that anything is wanting. J 
H After the two wings were eaten, Maggie again went i") 
$ for her master, but there were no signs O 
“Who knows?’ she said to herself; ‘perhaps 
coming at all, and they have kept my master t0 
. won't be back.’ ith 
| ‘Hil Maggie, there are good things left for ET, 
piece of fowl has made me thirsty. I must have ae sl 
before I eat all the rest’ So she went into th? ai 
large draught of wine, and, returning to the kitehe™ f: 
eg of the fowl with great Be ast i | 
a4 now one fowl gone, and, 38 e L | 
= Teturn, Maggie began to look at the other with oie ! 
ae AtChaat bhogadh erkese. Rigittiscite anne 


the birds on on 


EP be) 


f 
g 
f 


f his ae” 
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me 
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T a fowls belong to each other, and what is right for one $ 
ir and right for the other. I believe, too, I want some 


C0 

fowl go after the first. ! 
As she was enjoying the last morsel, home came her master. 
al «Make haste, Maggie,’ he cried. ‘The guest will be here in 


everything in order. So he took up the carving-knife, with 
which he intended to carve the fowl, and went out to sharpen 


see who it was, and when she caught sight of the visitor, she 
placed her finger on her lips, and whispered, ‘Hush, hush! go, 
vf back again as quickly as you came, If my master should 
àf atch you, it would be unfortunate. He did invite you to 
ünner this evening; but with no other intention than to cut 
off both your ears. Listen, you can hear him sharpening his 
knife,” 
The guest heard the sound, and hastened as fast as he could 
Wn the steps, and was soon out of sight. 
one Was not idle. She ran: screaming to her master, and 
s'ii ps" You have invited fine visitors !’ 3 
E, Ohl hy, Maggie, what do you mean?’ 

in she exclaimed, ‘he has taken my two beautiful fowls, 
eye eWay with them.’ 
j = ee conduct!’ said her master, who was sorry to — 
(for my ae “Tf he had left me one, or at least enough 

© stop, Bur et Heran after the guest and called to Lim 

Sand ut the more he cried to him, the faster he 
ad When he saw him with the knife in his hand, and 


hi A : 
a Coma Only.epelin Qnlxone lithe neanteif.they had 


The young wife scolded him well for being so careless, bat A 
= did not reply, only-sighed deeply. Then she bought la 


mw 


of iour years old sitting on the ground and fastening ‘ 
_ pieces of wood together. } 


and brought their old father back to the table, and mal é 


left him ‘only one fowl’), he thought he spoke olen 
ear’ which he intended to cut off, and so he ran soit tet 
burning around him, so that he might reach home ae \ 
ears untouched. ka | 


knees tottered under him when he walked, and who wast} 
deaf. As he sat at table, his hand shook so that he wat f 
often spill the soup over the table-cloth, or on his clothes, sf F 
sometimes even he could not keep it in his mouth whenitg | 
there. His son and daughter-in-law were so annoyed ati: | 
that they placed a chair for him in a corner behind the seez | , 
snd gave him his meals in an earthenware basin. Howi 
often look sorrowfully at the table with tears in his eyes | 

One day the earthenware basin, which he could sent 
hold in his trembling hands, ell to the ground and was bu’ 


i 


wooden bowl for a few pence, and gave him his meals init 
They were once sitting thus, when they saw their Tittle o 


Site 


í What are you making, my boy ?’ asked his father 

‘T am making a little bowl for papa and mammi 
their food in when I grow up,’ he replied. 

The husband and wife looked at each other without E 
for some minutes. Atlast they began to shed teats, a 


poe always took his meals with them, and was ee 
ss, Cpakindly, wadi Math Collection. Digitized by eGangotri ae 
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; | 
THE WATER SPRITE, a 


fl, yr brother and sister were once playing together by the | 
sie of a well, and both fell in. Under the water they found 
shiry, who said: ‘ Now I have caught you. Now you shall 
york for me.’ 
E So she carried them both away. She set the maiden to spin 
turd, tangled flax, and gave her a cask full of holes to fill with 
water; and she sent the boy to cut wood with a blunt aXe, 
| mi they got nothing to eat but hard dumplings. 
| The children became at last so impatient that they waited 
| tilone Sunday, when the fairy was at church, and ran away. 
| But when church was over, the fairy saw that they were flown, 
tnd went after them with great strides. The children saw her 
eming in the distance, and the maiden threw behind her a 
| grat bush, which instantly became a mountain covered with 
| Wkly points, over which the fairy had the greatest trouble to 


ind. But the children saw that she had managed to get 


| rer, and was coming near. 

f T boy then threw a comb behind him, which became a - 

Sent of combs, with hundreds of teeth sticking up; but 
aa 7 knew how to hold fast on this, and soon clambered 


= maiden next threw a looking-glass behind, which became 
beet nes, and was so slippery that it was impossible 
Wi ) I 3 


thought the fairy: <I will go home and fetch my axe, 
e looking-glass.’ } 


| the citdren = came back and had broken the looking-glass, 
Ertak had been for a long time too far away for her to 
P o she was obliged to sink back into the well 
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~ . Then ran the cock to the willow, and fetched the we 
The bride gave him the red silk, which he took to te ei | 


2 


hes 
ean 


for a piece of red silk.’ 


_ « The cock was in such distress that he gave & loud © g 


‘May I go with you ? asked the fox. =! 
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THE DEATH OF THE LITTLE Hgy | 


| 
Oxor upon a time & little cock and a little hen went to E j 
mountain to gather nuts, and they promised each other its | 
whoever found the first nut, it should be divided between tha, | 
Now, the little hen found a very large nut, but stel ‘ 
nothing about it, for she wanted to eat all by herself, By tf 
kernel was so large that when she tried to swallow it, it sf 
in her throat, and, fearing she should be choked, she sere} ; 
out loudly ‘Little cock, water, quick ! or I shall be chatal! f ; 
Away ran the cock as fast as he could to the gin} 
‘Spring ’ ke cried, ‘pray give me some water; my littla ta ff 
has swallowed a kernel, and she is choking.’ | 
‘Go first to the bride,’ answered the spring, ‘and at Ef 


The poor cock ran to the bride, and said: ‘ Dear bride, ft i 
give me a piece of red silk for the spring, that I may idee 1 
water for my little hen, who has swallowed a large nut ben | 
and will be choked.’ a 
The bride answered: ‘Run first and fetch me my wzi 


which hangs on the willow yonder.’ | 


and got some water at last. But it was too lato; iat} | 
brought the water to the hen he found her lying dea 
ground, for the nut had choked her. a) 


then all the animals came and mourned for the ne 
mice offered to build a little carriage for the ee rc 
ìt was finished they harnessed themselves to i, y ba : 
i Sear while the cock followed. On thew” 4 
a 10x; who asked where they were going. 
‘Tam going to bury my little hen,’ replied tH ee 
CC-0. Jangamwadi Math Colléction. Digitized by eGangotri — A 
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| E Yes, it you follow behind ; ua my little horses could not 
say the carriage with you on it. 
iN draw the fox placed himself behind, and then came up a wolf, 
j a a stag, and a lion, and many other beasts of the forest, 
| snd joined the procession. They had not gone far when they 
F ame to a brook. 
| How are we to get over here?’ asked the cock. 
| ‘There was a stalk of straw lying on the brook, and it said: 
| ‘\[yill place myself across from one side to the other, and you 
| en easily get over me.’ 
| But when the six mice stepped on the bridge, it broke 
| mde them, and they all fell in and were drowned. This 
| wasa new trouble; but presently a coal came by and said: 
| ‘Iihink I am big and strong enough to carry you over safely.’ 
_ So the coal placed himself in the water, but unfortunately 
iust touched it, was extinguished, and drowned. 
j Atlast a large stone took compassion on them, and laid 
Itself across the stream from one side to the other. Over this 
| the cock drew the waggon with his dead hen upon it, and 
it quite safely on the opposite shore. 
he rest of the procession wished to follow, so the empty 
| “mage was sent back for them ; but it was very small, and 
naa all crowded upon it at once, it upset, and they fell into 
yt and were drowned. The cock was therefore left 
ta Mith his dead hen, so he dug a grave and laid her in it, 
pi et a Mound over her. On this he seated himself, and 
a 80 much and so long that at length he died of grief. 


T 


HANS IN LUCK. 


mo. ; 

i iad served his master seven years, and at last said to 
then my time is up; I should like to go home and 
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And the master said: ‘You have been a faithful and A 
servant. As the service was, s0 shall the reward be; a ha 
gave him & piece of silver as big as his head. 1 ki 

Hans took out his pocket-handkerchief, wrapped thek E 
in it, threw it over his shoulder, and set out homewards © f 
he went on, putting one foot before the other, a man aad | 
sight, trotting gaily on & capital horse. ‘ Ah,’ said Hansa | 
` what a fine thing it is to ride! There one sits as ing ces | 

one trips over no stones, one saves one’s shoes, and yet esaf 
one hardly knows how.’ E 

The horseman heard this, and said: ‘ Well, Hans, wyaf 
you go on foot, then ?' : E 
_ CAP said he, ‘I must; I have this load to carry home ia 
be sure, it is silver, but I can’t hold my head straight if g 

and it hurts my shoulder.’ f 
= ‘“Wewill exchange, said the horseman ; ‘I will give yank 

hórse, and you shall give me your lump.’ Di 

‘With all my heart,’ said Hans ; ‘ but I tell you you'll bi 
to drag it along.’ | 
The horseman got off, took the silver, helped Hans pep 
him the bridle into his hand, and said: ‘If you wati a 
very fast, you must click your tongue, and cry “Jup, JW f 
Hans was delighted as he sat on the horse and rode Bf 
on. After a time he thought it ought to go faster, 50 
to click with his tongue, and cried ‘Jup, jup! 4 
the horse full gallop, and before Hans knew Wi!” 3] 
about, he was thrown off, and lay in a ditch by the val . 
- His horse would have run away if a countryman 3 p t 
coming along the road, driving a cow, had not § wE 
Hans soon got upon his legs again, but he was ves 
to the countryman : ‘ This riding is no joke when 
on a mare like this, that kicks and flings one of * 
ee chance of breaking one’s neck. ever aa 
_ Mount it. I like your cow, for one Car wal 


at one’s leisure i „and © 
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the bargain. What would not I give to have’such a 


Well,’ said the countryman, ‘if you are so fond of her, I 

‘will change my COW for your horse.’ 

ans agreed with delight, and the countryman jumped upon 

| the horse and rode quickly 

| away, Hans drove off his 

| cow quietly, and thought 
“tis bargain a very lucky 


z id ts 
DAT ie At 


one. 
| ‘Jf Thaye only a piece of : 
| brad (and I certainly shall 
| beable to get that), I can, 
whenever I like, eat butter 
md cheese with it; and 
\ when I am thirsty I can 
| milk my cow and drink the milk : what can I wish for more? 
$ When he came to an iun, he halted, ate up all the food he 
| a with him, and gave away his last penny for a glass of beer. 
| “tnhe drove his cow towards his mother’s village. The heat 
i gteater as noon came on, and he found himself on a wide 
4 ane take him more than an hour to cross. He 
‘wal of hi So hot and parched that his tongue clave to the 
a : Mouth. ‘I can find a cure for this,’ thought Hans ; 
f Soho i ed rah cow now, and quench my thirst with the milk.’ 
hi hig tac to the stump of a tree, and, as he had no pail, he 
Lhe . er cap to milk into; but not a drop came. While 
‘thy : $ his luck and managing the matter very clumsily, 
in dow, east gave him a kick on the head that knocked 


he e there he lay, and for a long time did not know 


THE COUNTRYMAN RODE'QUICKLY AWAY. 


; Wat is aye other came by, with a pig in a wheelbarrow. 
_ “Matter with you?’ said the butcher, as he helped 


Alas to oan Magee.” : 
Adara na posted, abd the PRE gore 


. <7 
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him a flask, saying: ‘ Take a drink and refresh you | 


but the plough or 
ea alas!’ said Hans. ‘Who would haye thought j 


Tf I kill her what will she be good for ? I hate cow-beef; ig f 
not tender enough for me. If it were a pig, now, one eo iè | . 
something with it; it would, at any rate, make some sausa! | 
‘Well,’ said the butcher, ‘to please you, I'll change, æ | 
give you the pig for the cow.’ o 
‘Heaven reward you for your kindness! said Hans, sh f 
; gave the butcher the cow and took the pig off the wheelbaruy, f 
and drove it off, holding it by the string that was tied toi 
leg. So on he jogged, and all seemed now to go right wip 
‘him; he had met with some misfortunes, to be sure, but Ef 
| was now well repaid for all. : T 
The next person he met was a countryman carrying 4 t 
white goose under his arm. They said good-morning toe? |” 
other, and Hans told him about all his luck, and how he By : 
made so many good bargains. | 
The countryman said he was going to take the goose Oh . 
christening. ‘Feel,’ said he, ‘how heavy it is; it has E 
` fattened for the last eight weeks. Whoever roasts and etf 
may cut plenty of fat off it.’ ae 
_ ‘You're right,’ said Hans, as he weighed it in bis hand; a 
my pig is not a bad one.’ a e A 
. Meantime, the countryman began to look grave a- ' 
his head. ‘Hark ye,’ he said, ‘my good friend; your = F 
_ get you into a scrape. In the village I have just com? ag 
mayor-himself has had one stolen out of his sty- 


Ta 
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| tJ shall risk something by the bargain,’ said the country- 
‘man; ‘however, I will not bear hard upon you, as you are in 
| ah he took the string in his hand, and drove off the pig 
pyaside path, while Hans went on the way homewards with 
“ihe goose under his arm. ‘After 
| all’ thought he, ‘I have the best 
| of the bargain: first, there will 
| bea capital roast; then the fat 
‘wil find me in goose-grease for 
| for months; and then there are XAA 
all the beautiful white feathers. SS 
| Iwill stuff them into my pillow, | SSW: 
| md then Iam sure I.shall sleep == 
| sundly without rocking. How =" ape tS 
+ bappy my mother will be ? HANS WITH THE GOOSE UNDER HIS 
4s ho came to the last village, re 
| k Sw a scissors-grinder with his wheel working away, and 
Anging; 


‘I sharpen scissors, I grind knives well ; 
My coat blows out as my things I sell.’ 


~ Hans stood looking at him, and at last said: ‘You must be 
TO, Master Grinder, you seem so happy at your work.’ 

| ane said the other, ‘mine is a golden trade; a good 
mT Puts his hand in his pocket without finding 
o fa 1t. But where did you get that beautiful goose ? 

"thay owt buy it, but changed a pig for it! 

q T where did you got the pig ? 

eee a cow for it2 

yo the coy g 

ge horse for it, 

E: vi : horse ? š 

‘bad the dives silver as big as my head for that.’ 
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“You have thriven well in the world hitherto’ = J- 
inder; ‘now, if you could find money in your oe ‘a 
ever you put your hand into it, your fortune would be a » 
t Very true ; but how 1s that to be managed p 
«You must become a grinder as I am,’ said the other, vy, | 
only want & grindstone ; the rest will come of itself. Hees | | 
one that is a little the worse for the wear; I would ng al 
more than the value of your goose for it. Will you buy? E 
‘How can you ask such a question?’ replied Hans, af | 
should be the happiest man in the world could I have mes 
whenever I put my hand in my pocket. What could Ivl 
more? There’s the goose l’ 4 
‘Now,’ said the grinder, as he gave him a common mi} 
stone that lay by his side, ‘this is a capital stone; dol} 
_ manage it cleverly, and you can sharpen an old nail oni: [ 
Hans took the stone and went off. with œ light heat; Ei 


4 


eyes sparkled for joy, and he said to himself: ‘I mus bay 
been born with a caul; everything that I want or wiif 
comes to me as if I were a Sunday-child.’ t 

Meantime he began to be tired, for he had been tay 
ever since daybreak; he was hungry, for he had eaten al d 
food and given away his last penny in his joy at gett" SH 
cow: At last he could go no further, and the stone tied = a 
terribly. He dragged himself to a well in a field that be a 
drink some water and rest awhile, and he laid the stone aE 
fully by his side on the bank; but as he stooped dow? wt | : 


“he forgot it, pushed it a little, and down it went plum? z 


well. ; “npr | 
; When he saw it sinking in the deep water ho ml | 

doy, and again fell upon his knees, and thanked PY ya 
tears in his eyes for its kindness in taking away bS a pe 

» the ugly, heavy stone. ‘How happy am TT o 4 

_ mortal was ever so lucky as I am.’ Then UP mate aii 

-light heart, and, free from all his troubles, 742 til 
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4 ume was once a young peasant called Hans whose cousin 
| ( pr to marry him to a rich woman. . He seated Hane 

And the stove, and had it heated; then he fetched a pot of 
} pik and plenty of white bread, and gave him a newly-coined 
| ‘fright farthing in his hand, and said: ‘Hans, hold the farthing 
i ‘{mly, and the white bread, which you must crumble into’ the 
| nik, and remain sitting there; do not move: until I como 
bak 
| ‘Yeg said Hans, ‘I will do so.’ 

Then the suitor put on an old pair of patched trousers, went 
| into another village to a rich peasant’s daughter, and said: 
| ‘Will you not marry my cousin Hans? You will get an honest 
} and sensiblo man, who will please you.’ 


_ Then the miserly father asked: ‘How is it with his means ł 


| Ths he bread to break ? 

3 ‘Dear friend, said the suitor, ‘my young cousin sits in a 
| Sim place, has a nice bit of money in his hand, and has- 
| Penty of bread to break. He can also count as many patches’ 
Wats of land wero thus called in that part of the country) ‘as - 
Pping at the same time his patched trousers. ‘If you 


© tho trouble to go with me, I will show you that it is 
ve said,’ 

hae did not wish to lose the opportunity, and said : 
taringa? the case, I have nothing further to say against the 


; fho marriage was celebrated on the appointed day, and 
ropes ng woman wished to go into the fields, and sco 
tand yor e; bridegroom, Hans first took off his Sunday 
Spoil Mt on hig patched smock-frock, and said: ‘I must 
ad yy Sood coat? Then they went together into the 
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and meadows were divided, Hans pointed with his fe . | 
then struck on a large or small patch of his smock, kak | 
‘This patch is mine, and that also, my treasure; iei a \ 
wishing to say that his wife should not look at the ili j 
on his coat, which was his own. zf 
‘Wero you at the wedding ? | 
‘Yes, I was there, and in full state. My head was adons| | 
with snow, when the sun came and melted it; my dres è 
of cobwebs, and I came by some thorns which tore it; m | 
slippers were of glass, I knocked against a stone, they aif 
« klink,” and were broken.’ 


| 
$ 
j 


THE FOX AND THE GEESE. 


Wigan 


bey 
rsa 


A Fox came once to a meadow, where a herd of fine fat get) 
‘were enjoying themselves. ‘Ah,’ he said, laughing, ‘I a {f 
in time. They are so close together that I can come and fee 
them one after another easily.’ | 

The geese, when they saw him, began to cackle wih ta fi 

_ Sprung up, and, with much complaining and murmuring, 

_ for their lives. af 
The fox, however, would not listen, and said: ‘There 8° 
hope of mercy—you must die.’ 

__ At last one of them took heart, and said: ith 
hard for us poor geese to lose our young, fresh lives so sl Yi, 

_ a8 this; but if you will grant us only one fatown © pEi 
we will place ourselves in a row, so that you ay" E 

_ fattest and best. . a 
ed what is this favour ? asked the fox. 
D y, that we may pray before we die. = jas | 

| ‘Well, that is only fair,’ replied the fox; ‘i? ° 
Tequest. Pray amaycithen, andibwilhmeitisdoron | 


E- j e 
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q Then the first began a long prayer, for ever saying, ‘Ga, gal 

C because he would not stop, the second began, without 
iting his turn, ‘Ge, g8 ! The third and fourth followed her, ” 

md soon they were all cackling together, 

{this story shall be continued when they have stopped, but 

f they still continue praying. 
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| Teeme was once an old queen whose husband had been dead 
many years, and she had a beautiful daughter. This daughter 
| had been for some time betrothed to the son of a king who 
} ined many miles away. She was now grown up, and the 
{ queen knew that very soon her child must leave her, and travel 
| tlodistant lands, to be the wife of the king’s son, so she began 
3 collect many costly things which were to be sent with her 
E ee Presents—dresses and trinkets, gold and silver, 
Bars a Jewels ; indeed, everything suitable for the treasures 
Ute i ie = she loved her child dearly. : 
a ee SO a waiting-maid to ride with her, and to 
Poite each, in that of the bridegroom. The queen also ` 
Dii ch a horse for the journey, and the bride’s horse, 
z i amod Falada, could speak. 
eepingroo, farewell hour arrived, the queen repaired to her 
Then she ae Eee a small knife, and cut her finger till it bled. 
ttbood on it Piece of rag on the table, let fall three drops 
lls care not urs 1t to her daughter, and said: ‘Dear child, 
8 way, lose this, and no harm will happen to you on 


ae k a Sorrowful leave of her daughter, who had 
harag, z rag in her bosom before she seated herself 
_ Ceo awa p Hef Hrrdearobitee! by eGangotri 
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After journeying about an hour, the heat made the a 
very thirsty, and, stopping her horse, she said to he Pris 
maid: ‘Please alight, and draw me some water T 5 
little cups which the queen, my mother, gaye me; taal yi 
something to drink, I am so thirsty.’ hn 
” «Jf you are thirsty,’ replied the waiting-maiq, « 


gei dmy 


THE QUEEN TOOK A SORROWFUL LEAVE OF UER DAVOUT 


dži 
Sa your horse yourself, and lie down by the brook dT 
am not going to be your servant!’ Fy 
ae Princess got off her horse, for her thirst Wes wei { i 
= lying down, she drank from the stream, for m Fe | 
Ask tor EDS Cop mutha conldonabpela HURL f 


x 
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C jard the rag in her bosom say: ‘If the queen-mother knew 

tis she would break her heart.’ But the young bride was 
umble; she said nothing, ‘and again mounted her horse and 
7 nie away for several miles. The heat still continued, and the 
f princess again suffered from thirst, and presently they came to 
| aranning stream. She once more asked her maid to alight 


ee ee et re oY 


EELE 


adf ; 
j capt her a little water 
take 


il ) in the cup. Again the other replied 
eat She might get it herself; she was not going to 


W 
l toning F re obliged to get down and drink from the 
f Md hearg g- o She had done before. This time she wept, 
* voice in her bosom say, ‘Ah, if your mother 
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ww this, she would break her heart.’ But J 
i the edge of the stream to drink, the see P | 
which were the blood-drops, fell from her bosom into th ie 
and floated away without her noticing it in ie oa j 
trouble. Her companion, however, saw it, and rejoice] a 
now the bride had become weak and powerless. | 
As she turned round to mount her horse again, bet ee | 
panion said to her, ‘ Falada belongs to me, you must il 
my horse.’ Then, with harsh and cruel words, the ron 
obliged her to take off her royal dress, and put on be al 
“common one, and made her swear that when they reacli | 
_ king's court she would not reveal that she was a pms) 
And if she had not taken this oath, she would have killed 2) 
on the spot. But Falada saw and heard all that passed, e! f 
took care to remember it. | 
_ The lady’s-maid rode after this on Falada, and the roel | 
on the inferior horse, and so they travelled farther, tila H 
_ they arrived at the royal castle. Their arrival was ama | 
with great joy. The king’s son hastened forward to weet 
them, and assisted the lady’s-maid to alight from het beef 
thinking that she was his bride. He led her up the siepi 
the castle, while the real bride remained behind. . $ | 
Presently the old king looked out of a window, and rf 
standing. in the court, and he could not help noticing t 
looked refined and delicate, and was very beautiful. a 
out, and with kingly gentleness asked her why she WS 
there, and what she wanted, and who she was. alll 
She replied : ‘I came all this way as a compat aji 
Baye no other employment.” + octal be 
' “I am sorry there is no situation for you, rop" yii 
‘but I know a little maiden who has a number of g% i 
called Kiirdchen ; you may help her.’ it. 
So the real bride went to take care of the gee ping g 
= Soon after this tho false bride said to tho ©” f 
Dearest princep EE aS RSH PBG earn 
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y rtainly, I will do it,’ he replied. 
AG yell, then, I want you to have the horse that I rode on, in 
By arney here, destroyed, for it provoked me.’ 
77, she knew that the horse could speak, and feared he would 
“f „me day tell the prince she was not the real bride. 
| The order to kill Falada came to the ears of the true bride, 
gi she found out the man, and promised him a, piece of gold 
ithe would do her a service. 
f In the town was a large, gloomy-looking door, through 
| which the geese had to be driven morning and evening, and 
} se told the man who was going to kill Falada to fasten the 
1 head on this coon door that she might see it every day as 
| she passed through. : 
‘The man promised to comply, so poor Falada’s head was 
tat off and nailed to the door. 
ite Early the next morning, when she and Kiirdchen passed 
= ai spoke to the head, and said, ‘ Falada, dost thou 
| mow me? 
E ‘Ab, yes,’ replied the head; ‘you are the young princess, 
} dit your mother knew, she would break her heart.’ 
Then she joined Kiirdchen, and they drove the geese into 
| -Sm 5 soon as they could sit down, the young princess 
E. er hair that she might comb it and make it neat. 
hen was quite delighted when she saw the hair, for it 


Aa Wow, wind; take Ktirdchen’s bat in the air, 

A A > not let her catch it till I have done my hair.’ 
a Was 3 ay came such a, strong wind that Kiirdchen’s little 
te she could away, so she had to run a long distance, and 


T aA back from fetching it, her companion had: 
Se er hai | f 
pies) CC-0. Jane halt, aa fhe cond Be, cat any y 
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Kiirdchen was sò cross that she would not Speak to he 

till they went home. : ala, | 
Next day the princess, when they drove the eens A 

the gloomy door, spoke to the horse’s head; and F ha ; 

replied that she was the queen’s daughter, anq tt | 


Whi 


li 


— 


‘Low, stow, WIND; TAKE KURDCHEN'S IAT IN TME arn k 

. z i . hel ‘I 

mother, if she knew, would break her heart. Als TD F 
Teached the field, and Kiirdchen wanted a lock 
et princess was combing it, she again Sa! 


‘ Blow, blow, wind ; take Kürdchen’s hat in the a 
And do not let her catch it till I have done ™Y 
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en went to 
den to help 


a. several times, and at last Kiirdch 
\ Ths mige said: ‘I cannot have this mai 
7 a8 watch the geese any longer.’ 
1 hy, what has she done ?’ asked the king, 
Fiqh! she worries me the whole day, and every morning 
| shen we drive the herd out through the dark gate, she stops 
otak to a horse’s head which is nailed there, and Says: 
1 «Falada, dost thou know me?” and the head answers, “ You 
f wea king's daughter, and if your mother knew, she would 
f break her heart.””’ 
And then Kiirdchen told the king what happened in the field, 
f adhow the wind blew her hat away. 
| The king commanded Kiirdchen to go again the next day, 
ad as soon as morning came he placed himself near the dark 
| gie, and heard the stranger speak to the head of Falada. 
‘\ After this, he hastened to the field, hid himself in the bushes, 
7 udas the maiden unfastened her hair, he saw with his own 
} eyes that it was very beautiful, and glittered like gold. He 
| ‘td the maiden call upon the wind to blow way Kiirdchen’s 
f Tat and saw what trouble she had to catch it. 
f “e king went back to the castle unnoticed, but in the 


| “tang he sent for the strange maiden, and asked her the 
| meaning of all he had seen. 


| L dare not tell,’ 


of my tro 
h 


she replied, ‘ neither can I venture even to 


| Sight of 


: Pressed her very much to tell him, but he could 
at trouble t, t of her. Then he said: ‘Go and complain of 
Then ky that iron closet ; and he went away. 
t she crept int th . t nd 
Weep, and said © the iron closet, and began to lament a 
vel am aloud: ‘I am now forsaken by the whole world, 
h E G King’s daughter. A false lady'’s-maid got mo 
FO has pte Me take off my royal dress and givo it to 


: 66.0. Jane aa ite REN Grdgeneony, sebile.f must | 


„ cask full of spikes till she is dead!’ ` 
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serve as a tender of herds of geese. Oh, if my 
she would break her heart r , 
“The king, who had been standing near the closeq a 
ing, heard all she said ; so he opened the door, ang 
to come out. Her royal clothes were put on, and he 
astonished to find her so beautiful. R 
The old king now sent for his son, and disclosed to hing 
he had a false bride, who was merely the lady’s-maid, ani 
the maiden who had been obliged to keep the geese wst 
real bride. . 
The prince was rejoiced at seeing how beautiful theif 
bride was, and his friends and acquaintances were invite iif 
feast. | 
When the day arrived, the bridegroom placed the big 
daughter on one side of himself, and the lady’s-maid mij 
other; but the lady’s-maid did not recognise the prinssi 
her rich and glittering dress. } 
When the feast ended, and they were all in good spiris ‘| 
merry, the old king asked the lady’s-maid: aa 


deserve who betrays her master?’ And then he rebia Cf 
circumstances he had learnt from the princess. “ 
her sentence,’ cried the king, as he finished. B 

‘She deserves nothing better,’ said the false bride, Tf 
be torn to pieces by wild horses, and rolled down * Wa 


‘You have pronounced your own doom,’ said the kang +) 
are the guilty person.’ AFE | 
So the false bride was led away to pa pill 

soon after the young king married the right breh 
both ruled the kingdom in peace and happiness. 


——_——_——— 
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| farke was once a rich king who had three daughters that 
yent every day to walk in the palace garden, The king was 
wy fond of all kinds of fine trees, and of one of these he was 
sfond that if anyone plucked an apple from it he wished him 
| a hundred fathoms underground. Now, when it was harvest 
Fito apples of this tree were all as red as blood. The three 
| daughters went every day under the tree to see if the wind had 
| blown any apples down, but they found none, though the tree 
F was so full of them that it was almost breaking, and the 
| branches hung down to the ground. Then the youngest of 
| ito princesses desired one very much, and said to her sisters, 
‘Our father, who loves us so much, would not wish us under- 
goud; I think he would only do that to strangers,’ 
And-the child plucked a very large apple, and ran to her 
| Ssters, and said, ‘ Just taste, my dear sisters; I have never in 
| mylife tasted so fine a one.’ The two other sisters tasted the 
| pea then all three sank into the ground, where no cock 


F Now, when it was mid-day the king wished to call theni to 
but they were not to be found. He sought them 
Dina A in the castle and in the garden, but he could not 
| whole con He was much troubled, and made known to the 
hare fanny that whoever brought his daughters back should 

teek fo 8 of them for hig wife. Many young people went to 
bt eya- e about the country—more than can be counted, 
tend} o Ved the three children, because they were 
eat, and = and very beautiful, ‘Three young huntsmen also 
8 cast] = they had travelled for eight days they came to 
co * m which were beautiful rooms, In one room was 
5 vered with delicate food, so warm that the dishes still 


in ` 
: \ cod Jorg fastinie man rested seen gheard 
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` They waited half a day, and the food still remained wa 
last they were 8° hungry that they sat down aaa 
agreed that they would stay and live at the castle. antl | 
should draw lots for one to remain in it, and the oe ay 
. and seek for the king’s daughter. This they did, ang ine 
fell on the eldest ; the next day the two youngest in í 
out, while the eldest stayed in the castle. At mi days 
_ mannikin came and asked for a bit of bread. The buried | 
the bread which he had found and cut off a round, in| 
about to give it to him, when, as he was handing it to hin &f 
mannikin let it fall and asked him to be good enough togs 
him the piece again. As he was going to do so and spif 
the mannikin. took a stick, seized him by the hair, ani f 
him a dozen blows. The next day, when the second bmi | 
stayed at home, he fared no better. When the two dsf 
came home in the evening, the eldest asked, ‘ Well, hoviz} 
you got on ?” f; 
Oh, very badly l’ 
_ Then they complained together, but said nothing tf 
youngest, for they did not care for him, and called him sf 
Hans, because he did not really belong to the forest. (auf 
third day the youngest stayed behind ; then came the A 
mannikin again and asked for a piece of bread, and #1") 
being handed to him he let it fall, and begged Hans he | 
enough to hand him the piece again. But he said ne a 
mannikin, ‘What! can you not pick it up you a 
Will not take so much trouble for your daily bread, me | 


worthy of what you eat.’ Then the mannikin ld oo 


angry, and said that he must do it; but Hans W? m 

took the dear little mannikin up and beat him ihoni al 
The mannikin screamed very much, and said, Stop 

and let me go, and then I will tell you hi Pi 
ee are.’ : and the ne 

E en Ha ; ing him, f 

Lt a | 
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-o than a thousand of them 3 that if he would go with him 
e would show him where the king’s daughters were. Then he 
owed him a deep well, but there was no water in it. The 
mannikin told him that he knew his companions did not intend 
"jpdeal honourably with him, therefore if he wished to release the 
| princesses he must do it alone. The two other brothers would 
| yilingly recover the king's daughters, but they would not take 
a any trouble or endure danger. Hans was to take a great basket, 
and seat himself in it with his knife and a bell, and be let 
down, There were below three rooms, in each of which sat a 
princess, who had a dragon with many heads to look after, 
| He must cut off the heads of these dragons. When the elf 
| hadssid this he disappeared. When it was evening the two 
| others returned, and asked him how he had got on, and he 
| sid, ‘Very well, so far. He had seen no one until mid-day, 
| ‘hen a mannikin came and asked for a bit of bread; as he 
j gave it him the mannikin had let it fall, and said he must pick 
| itup; but, as he would not do it, the mannikin had been 
| ‘gryand had done what he ought not, so he beat him; and 
f tien the mannikin said where the king’s daughters were.’ 
| “a they were so much annoyed that they turned yellow and 
en, 
|, the next morning they went together to the well, and cast 
| his for who was to sit in the basket first, and the lot fell on 
1 eldest; he was to sit in, and take the bell. ‘If I ring,’ 


“aid, “you must pull me up quickly.’ When he had gone 


6 
r 


P “in, and 
Wungest, 
Bt out of the basket he took his hunting-knife and went and 
A Outsid, = 
f i J. . © Opened the door slowly, and there sat one of the 
tombin i o had on her knee nine dragon heads, and was 
ni oem. He took his knife and cut at them, and the 


E” CN Off, a Rkeipeinoossoatartedtiag rgnGAellien his 


m a little he rang, and was brought up; then the second — 
did just the same. Now it came to the turn of the — 
Who let himself be lowered quite down. When he ~ 


€ the first door, where he heard the dragon snoring 


; 
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neck, praised and kissed him repeatedly, ang | 
~ stomacher, which was of red gold, and hung it ae 


neck. Then he went to the second princess, who had 
with seven heads to comb, and delivered her; and pu, 
ra j i eth y 
the youngest, who had a dragon with four heads, Thera 
rejoiced greatly, and embraced and kissed him withoy a f 
ping, and’ he rang so loudly that those above heard:it, tf 
put the princesses one after the other into the basket, adt | 
them all drawn up; but when it came to his om in 
he remembered the words of the elf, ‘that his compia f 
did not mean well to him,’ so he put a great stone into i} 
basket, and when it was about half-way up his false brotes f 
cut the ropes, so that the basket, with the stone, fell io tf 
ground. They, thinking he was dead, ran away wiih & 
three princesses, and made them promise that they wz} 
tell their father that it was they who had delivered tha; } 
- then they went to the king, and each demanded a prinesi 7 
© mamiage. | 
5 In the meantime the youngest huntsman went quite s 
through the three rooms, thinking that he must die here, "t| | 

he saw a flute hanging on the wall. Then he said, Wipe 
you hang there? One cannot be merry here.’ Helm | 
the dragon’s head, and said, ‘You cannot help me now: Sif 
he walked up and down so often that the ground 
smooth, But at last other thoughts occurred to 
-took down the flute and played a few notes, and oY 
. many elves came; at every note he sounded one et r 
Then he played until the room was quite full. They es) 
him what he wanted ; he said he wished to be gic 
in the light of day. Then they seized him by ord ys 
he had on his head and flew up to the earth. we ie 
tip he went at once to the king’s palace, just 35 oid 
~ One of the princesses was to take place, and to the as tt 
the king wesowtuie sh Moen teuedina distiesd ovan gat 
| esses saw him they fainted. ‘The king was angh 


E 
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| a to prison, as he thought he must have done his children 
N Psi But when the princesses were come to them- 
: ga they begged much that the king would set him free. 
F) a king asked why, and they answered that they must not 
Fi: so the father said that they should tell it to the stove. 
“Then he went and listened at the door and heard all. He 
qused the two eldest brothers to be hung, and to the youngest 
“te gave his youngest daughter ; and then he put on a pair of 
J gass slippers, and knocked them on a stone, and they said, 
} ‘Klink,’ and were broken. 


<= 
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| AMERCHANT had two children. a boy and a girl, who wero both` 
| xery young that they could not run alone. About this time - 
the Merchant sent two richly-laden ships to sea, which con- 
| “tained the whole of his possessions, and while he was expecting 
| toreceive a large amount of profits, news came that his ships . 
| both been wrecked. Thus, instead of being a rich man, 
Fg, a poor one, for he had nothing left but one field. 
; ae day, when he wished to divert his thoughts from his 
a ortunes, he went out to walk in his field. As he wandered 
| ose Saw a dark little man standing near him, who asked 
“the t made him so sad.. «If you could help me,’ replied 
l o hant, «I might be inclined to tell you.’ 
S, perhaps I may,’ replied the little man. 
a described the great loss he had sustained 
Iyin ot his two ships, adding, ‘All my possessions are | 
: Deno em of ma sea.’ \ ci e 
You uw: ours U s e dark man. 
dona aie enim 
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your return home, and rubs itself against your neeg | 
brought to this spot in twelve years, I will give Yang 
gold as you like.’ 

‘Well,’ thought he, ‘my dog is the only 
that ;’ ‘but he thought not of his children. 

So he promised and gave the little Strange man a mie 
agreement, sealed with his own seal, and returned home, i 
he came into the house, his little son was so delighted it 
he let -go the chair by which he was holding, and todd 

towards him caught him by the knees. In a momenti | 
` father with terror remembered his promise, and knew mm} 
what his written agreement would cost him. l 
But on finding that his chests and coffers were still emp, 
he thought after all it might only be a joke on the part of t | 
little man. A month, however, passed, and one day, whak | 
| again went out to try and dissipate the old sad thoughtsata 3 


y 


_ money, he saw lying on the barn-flaor a large heap of gt | 
‘Now he was again all right, and able to trade so well witht f 
money thai he became after a time a richer merchant ita 
before. f 
In the meantime the boy grew tall as well as clever s | 
good; but when the end of the twelve years approached, 
merchant became so full of care that it showed itsel o = 
countenance. fbi 
One day his little son asked him what was the cal ast 
being so sad. At first his father would not tell bim, nib 
_ after day he so persisted in his questions, that at a 
_ told him what he had done. id igh 
‘I wrote down my promise and sealed it,’ he #1. 
therefore, when the twelve years are at an ala 
you.” ` arsti t 
os Oh, father,’ said the boy, «do not allow ert? 
$ ra aa a moa rehti Babla eae jË 
The boy, and asked | 
Bes AES 


2 


one who can | 


however, went to a clergyman, 
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| ; Presently the little black man appeared, and said to the 
Eei. yor drought me what you promised? but he 
f dano 9 
| Then said the son : ‘ What do you want here ?’ 
} The dark man replied: ‘I am here to speak to your father 
J rob to you.’ ‘ 
T ‘You have betrayed and misled my father!’ answered 
E the 
| boy fearlessly; ‘ give up the bond!’ 
fe A plisa, T will not give up my right!’ 
ey talked together for a long ti i 
| arranged that SOTA as he did Ba icy E ae E 
i bs did not any longer belong to his father, should place him- 
j E in i little ship, and that his father should with his own 
E e it away, that the boy might be given up to the 
! cen he took leave of his father, and stepped into the 
ship; his father pushed i ith hi Bee 
| Se pushed it off with his foot, when it turned 
Bing that a e keel was uppermost, and the father, believ- 
lan. s son was lost, went home and mourned for him 
EN The lit z 
i SATA ship, however, did not sink, but righted itself 
At length 7 oy clung to it closely. 
; a face Fane an unknown shore, and immediately 
i: hin z e youth stepped out on the land, and seeing 
moment ho ie castle, he walked up to it. But the ` 
[| 2t, however ae he was under a sorcerer’s power. He 
a last rom room to room, and found them all empty, - 
the floor. , 10 which lay a snake coiled round in rings on 
the snak, a i 
Aal A 0, how . ° Sy 
ghted ; ever, was a bewitched maiden, who was 
Orh@nJangenwaci et Se ae Wotzeg hy Caitie, my 


t . 
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deliverer? I have ‘waited for you for twelve 
must deliver this kingdom, which is bewitcheg } 
‘How can I do so? he asked. 
She replied, ‘To-night there will come here twel 
men bearing chains and fetters, who will ask you whee 
doing here. Then must you be silent, and not aur 
in reply, let them do what they will to you. They ville 


) 


‘ARD YOU COME, XY DELIVERER T 


i 
and torment you dreadfully ; bus whatever happen E 4 
speak, and at twelve o'clock they will be obliged to r utt 


porono night another twelve men will comè, pe wa | | 
ird night twenty-four. These last will cut of vi 


but at twelve o'clock, i a Wor val 
, if you have not spoken plf 
Fie fhoaonigiap oct OWS” opek ahay Fanok it f 
be able to restore you to life, for I have & 5 
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ae ome everything, and if I touch you with this you 
Y. be well. : 
id a eid he: ‘I am quite willing to release you,’ 

f ial happened exactly as she had said. The dark men 
ame, but they could not make him speak a word, and so on 
} he third night the snake was changed to a beautiful princess, 
} The moment she was free, she opened the bottle of wonderful 
| water, and, after anointing the youth with it, he was restored 
f oif. There was then great joy over the whole castle, 
| They were soon after married, and the husband of the 
| princess became king of the golden mountain. : 
E Fight years passed in great happiness, and the young queen 
} led one little son; when her husband began to think of his 
| Ether, and wished to go home and see him, 

a queen, however, would not let him leave her, and said: 
} an sure that some misfortune will happen to me if you do;’ 
i e allowed her no rest, till she at last consented. 

| an CY Parted she gave him a wishing-ring, and said: 
Bis tn ae and put it on your finger, and whenever you 
Beh ana ae your place, you „have only to touch it and 
a ao E are there; but`promise me that you will not use 

Ws ous 3 away from here to your father’s house.’ 
esa ased What she asked, placed the ring on his finger 
italy be oo at the town where his father lived. Imme- 
° sentinels v parali there ; but when he reached the gates, 

lendid or a ee let him pass, for he still wore his 
$ (e) S. 


& his e to a hill close by, where a shepherd was 

i p, changed clothes with him, and, putting on _ 

i 8 ap oe walked into the town unnoticed. 

5 al; = ared before his father, he did not recognise — 
Pa had ha could not believe he could be his son, and said 


e ed t he was dead. Still, seeing that the 
eatcc-o. Jared and hungry, Be brought culm gome- 


Pont 
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Then the shepherd said to his parents: «I am in | 
your son. Is there not any mark on my body by wig 
might know me? ja 

‘Yes,’ cried his mother, ‘our son had a curious rest. ; 
mark under his right arm.’ Tey 

Instantly he turned up the sleeve of his shirt, ang then il 
the mark of the raspberry. So they could no ope am 
that he was their son. ee 

Thereupon he told them that he was now king of the alt | 
mountain, and that a princess was his wife, and that haki; f 
little son nearly seven years old. But his father remarki 

- ‘Grand kings do not wear ragged clothes and a shehali| 
coat.’ 1 

` Upon this the son became very angry, and, quite fori] 
his promise to his wife, turned the ring on his finger, cl} 
wished both the queen and her son to be present. a 

In a moment they were there; but the queen wept ej 
complained, and said, as he had broken his word, that of 

. fortune would be the consequence. | 

‘I did it inadvertently,’ he said, ‘and not with aye 
intention,’ and tried so much to persuade her to fog} 
that at last she made it appear that she did so, but ster 
still angry in her heart. aod 

He led her out through the town to the field, and | 
her where the little ship had been upset; and ie 
said, ‘I am tired now; sit down for a little while, and i 
lay my head in your lap and sleep.’ She seated me, 3 
lying down, he placed his head in her lap, and ws") 
While he slept, she first slipped the ring off his foot 

aced it on her own, then she quietly drew away aa ihe 
was under him and left only her slipper, took het ingi ai 
arm, and wished herself and her boy back in her at on 
~ When he awoke, he found himself quite forsal gol” 
and child gosepand VatipCobacton: Rigtixchts cinta p 


slipper left as a token. ‘I cannot go home t0 SS 
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A ig’ he said to himself ; ‘they will say trul that 
ver a No: I must try and get back to my Kingdon am 
Die travelled on after this for a long time, till he came to a 
mountain, before gion stood aan giants, contending about 
| ne division of their father’s property. + oe 
| ia as he appeared, they called to him, and said that 
| tiile men were often oa oe LDA they would leave it 
|) phim to divide their inheritance fairly. 
| Kete of a sword, which when one took it in his hand, 
f misaid, ‘All heads down but mine,’ all the heads would lie on 
1 the ground. Secondly of a cloak, which made everyone who 
yor it invisible; and thirdly of a pair of boots—those who 
| vore them had only to wish themselves in any particular spot, 
| and they would be there immediately. 
| Then the king said, ‘Give me the three things that I may 
} waif they are in good condition ! 
j They gave him the cloak, and the instant he put it on he 
Mas invisible, and changed into a fly. He quickly resumed 
Ee e shape, and said, ‘ The cloak is good; now give me the 


No, they replied, ‘we cannot give you that; for if you said, 
tory own, all but mine,” you would have power over us, for 
be the only one erect.’ They gave it to him 


tay on condition that he would try it on a tree. 
| sii h a and the sword cut the trunk of the tree in two, 
Phat ih... been a stalk of straw. Then he wanted the boots, 
a Hey „Sain refused, * Because,’ they said, ‘if you put them 
torn here, Wish yourself over this mountain, we should be 
have nothing.’ 

boots; h them he would ‘not, so they let him try the 

_.,2 Out the 


Moment he had them on he forgot everything 


Ee untain |’ In a moment he had vanished from 
itana CC-0. SANAR Avai okinn albitheinyskeiestai the 
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‘him; but he drew his sword, and said, ‘All 
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As soon as he arrived at the castle, he h 
merry-making, the flute and violin playing joyous a 
he was told that his wife was celebrating her mye" 
another. ‘Zhe false one! he exclaimed angrily; aa 
betrayed and forsaken me while I slept.’ Ho thero i 
cloak, and went into the castle invisible. aa 

When he entered the dancing-saloon, he saw a table nas 
spread for the feast, and the guests eating, drinking, = 
and joking. His wife sat among them, splendidly desila 
a royal seat, and with a crown of gold on her head. f 

He placed himself behind her, but no one sa bin, 
presently, when a piece of cake or a glass of Wino Was pip | 
before her, he took the cake from her plate and drank this} 
from her glass. The company were always giving her suif 
the rich things on the table; but it was useless: hapa} 
and her glass always vanished immediately. E 

At last she became alarmed, rose up and went tohemy 
chamber, and thither her husband followed. She wpe} 
said, ‘What can it be? am I not yet delivered oe 
wizard’s spell ? i 

He struck her in the face, invisible as he was, and sitija 
deep tone of voice, ‘Thou wilt never bo free, thou bei f 
the spell is over thee still.’ Then he assumed his or! g 
went into the saloon, and cried, ‘The marriage is at “a g 
the real king has returned? The kings, princes, and Al 
there assembled laughed and defied him; but eee | 
answered them shortly, in a few words, ‘Will y™™ § 
house or not? A wie Pr | 
Instead of going, they crowded round him, a as a} 


_ mine’ In a moment all the heads were rollin g of ine ft 
ng 5 


mountain. ` 


and he was alone, master of the castle and 
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l Tarne lived once a queen who had a little daughter still so 
yomg that she had to be carried in arms. One day the child 
„f yas naughty, and do what the mother might she could not 
‘F make her quiet. 
*f At last she became impatient, and just as a raven flew 
| ‘ver the castle she opened the window and cried, ‘I wish 
“yuu were a raven, and would fly away; then I should haye 
| Nosooner had she uttered the words than her child became 
fa aven, and flew away from its mother’s arms through the 
| vindow to a dark wood, and remained there a long time, during 
| “hich the parents heard nothing of her. 
But one day a man travelling through the wood heard a 
oiea calling him, and on going to the place from. whence it 
| ‘me he saw a raven on a tree. ‘I ama king’s daughter by 
} lth,’ said the raven, as he came near, ‘and have been changed 
| "ymagic; but it is in your power to set me free,’ 
} ‘What am I to-do? he asked. 
. ‘Go farther into the forest,’ she replied, ‘and thero you will z 
} a tiny house, in which lives an old woman, who will offer . 
4 something to cat and drink, but you must not take any- i 
F o Si if You do you will fall into a deep sleep, and be unable 
“t me at liberty. In the garden behind the house is a large 
„and there you must stand and wait for me. I shall © 
F . to You at two o'clock each day for three days, and each ~ 


ae à carriage—on the first day drawn by four white horses, 
No = “ond by four brown horses, and the third time four black. 
7} Owever, you should not be awake, but sleep 


i 
in? 

ta 

l not be free,’ The man promised to do all she : 


j 


Gq 


anything, either to eat or to drink, “ould Ut ing 
As he approached the house the woman came on hy. | 
and said, ‘Poor man, you seem tired out; but ca 
refresh yourself, and have something to eat and daar 1 
‘No,’ he replied; ‘I do not want anything,’ 
But she gave him no peace till he came in, and then & 
said, ‘If you won't eat, perhaps you will just drink a i 
from this glass; once is nothing at all.’ 
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offers you. The man promised again that h . 
\, 
+ 
y i 


TRY RAVEN'S CARRIAGE AND WHITE HONE» 


and drank FF ; | 


At last he allowed himself to be persuaded, 4 
the glass. Noxt day at noon he went out to wait joni 
till two o'clock at the tanyard. But while he § + ore 

feeling of fatigue came upon him that he could n0 Į 
‘I must lie down,’ he said, ‘but I will not sleep: ihe ge 
_No sooner, however, had he stretched himself» ae ge 
meu his eyes closed involuntarily, and prese? y 
indly that nothing on earth could awake him- antl 
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ə horses ; but she was already full of grief, ang said 
ow he will be asleep.’ i 
e entered the garden, there he layin a d eep 


_ She descended from the carriage, went to 


‘shook him, an 


mite useless. 
“the next day, at noon, the old woman came again, and 


‘ought him meat and drink. He refused to take any, but she 
‘vould not leave him alone ; she did and said all she could to 
suado him, and at last he drank a second time from her 
gass. At the hour of two he went out again to stand by the 
‘myard, for he wanted to keep awake for the raven. But he 
fond himself again so overcome with fatigue that his limbs 
‘youd not support him ; he could not help himself, but was 
dhlized to lie down, and soon fell fast asleep. 
_ Inthe meantime the raven drove up in a carriage, drawn by 
mt brown horses, but she was still sorrowful. ‘I know he 
sleeps, she said; and so she found him lying in a deep sleep, 
tm which nothing could awake him. 
The next day the old woman said to him, ‘If you do not 
a drink you will die.’ 
‘Aereplied, ‘I will not, and I dare not eat or drink.’ 
owever, she brought a dish with something very nice on 
„and a glass of wine, and when the smell reached him he 
a withstand it no longer, and ate a good meal. When the 
a ‘ame for him to go out to the tanyard and wait, he was 
‘de: .. © on the previous day; and, laying himself down, — 
SV es soundly as j ‘clock 
‘tine the $ y as if he had been a stone. At two o'c 
the cons. en again, this time with four black horses, and 
Ease and all the harness were black also. She was,” 
ey Sorrowful, and said, ‘ I know that he sleeps; 
D m me free.’ And she found her fears verte 
but he di L aa asleep.. She shook him, and called to hints 
1 IU awake. ; 


she ; -o/t 
N, vob, brRedo BD RIEM: BE Pe 


‘foot whit 
sleep 


him, 
d tried all she could to wake him, but it was 


ae 


OWwary 


a 


1 f: 
f 


C, 
` 
`% 


\ 


himself, ‘If I go in and the giant gets a gimp?” pi 
i i may not be safe? However, he did venture to $0% 
SOIT: 
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bottle of wine by his side, from which he could take vic 
liked. She also took a gold ring from her finger, 9x “4 
name was engraven, and placed it on his, An, tes | 
she laid a letter on the ground, in which she told hi dq t 
she had given him, and that it would never be fnil f 
added, ‘I see that you cannot release me here, but come ty | 
golden castle of Stromberg, for I know that my freedom | 
only be obtained through you.’ After this she seated krii 
in her carriage and drove away to the golden castle of Sf 
berg. J 
When tho man awoke, and found that he had been serii 
he was deeply grieved, and said, ‘Certainly now sk kf 
passed, and I have not set her free.’ Then his oyes fell mt} 
things that lay near him, and he took up and read thekz} 
which stated what she expected him to do. | 
He rose and went away, wishing to go to the golden cf 
but the way was unknown to him. The first thing, hora» 
was to get out of the wood; but this was not easy, fore) 
wandering for fourteen days he could find no outlet f 
evening he felt so tired that he laid himself down in thè 

. and slept. Another day he went on farther, and agi tij 
down to rest, but he heard such crying and howling th | 
that he could not sleep. | 
After awhile he saw the reflection of light, ant, em 
wards it, he came in front of a house that app a bl 


because before it stood a great giant. chen a Di 


Nr 


| -tt 
„ AS soon as the giant saw him he said, ‘Jt i$ iga 
m*Y@ come. I have eaten nothing for some tg a 
anc? swallow you for my supper ? 
moi Leave my life alone,’ said the man. 
me cays self. Hawke NNB. brfidts go foengoti pi 
S enough with me to satisfy your appeul ce 


: 
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|  Jtthat is true,’ replied the giant, ‘T will leave you in peace ; 
A [don’t want to eat you if there is enough without it.’ 
A. So they went in and seated themselves at a table, 
pan brought out bread and meat and wine. 
| «This pleases me well,’ said the giant, and ate aw 
F heart's content. i 
Í After he had finished the man said to him, 
| golden castle of Stromberg? ` 
| The giant replied, ‘I will fetch my map, in which all the 
towns, villages, and houses are easily found.’ He brought the 
mp from another room, and searched for the castle, but it was 
| not there. ‘This won’t do,’ said he. ‘ However, there is a 
“larger map in that cupboard.’ He brought out this map also, 
| buit was as useless as the other—the castle was not men- ` 
tioned, ' 
| After this the man wished to go, but the giant begged him 
| to stay for a day or two longer, till his brother came home, 
> who, he said, was gone out to fetch provisions. As soon asthe 
3 = teturned, the man asked after the golden castle of 
Foto! erg. 


|, ‘Alter I have eaten my supper,’ he replied, ‘ then I will look, 
ithe map,’ 
| As soon as he had finished they went with him into his 
‘Tn, and searched on his map, but it could not be found even 
Ps e then brought out another very old map, and would 
a np the search, till at last they found the golden castle 
d ‘How ne but it was many thousand miles away. 
We stall I ever get there?’ asked the man. 
? Said the giant, «I have two hours to spare, and will 
that if you like, to the neighbourhood of the casile; but 
L The nt Must return and look after my child.’ 
nd a ras glad of the help, and the giant took him up, 
of ee in the two hours to a spot that was ae 
acento Gales and sabe aaa 


I Ourse. 4 


and the 
ay to his 
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e turned away without waiting for than 
e forward day and night, till at last he a oi ; 
castle of Stromberg. It stood on a mountain of oa 
he was looking at it he saw the enchanted king’s y. 
riding in her carriage to the castle, which she entered nf 
was delighted when he saw her, and began eagerly to diab. f 
mountain; but he only went a few steps and then aid taf 
wards, for the glass was so slippery. J 
When he found that it was impossible for him to radil 
castle, he felt quite unhappy, and at last said to himst qf 
will remain down here and wait for her? He built hinsta f 
little hut, in which he lived for a whole year, and every dy f 
saw the enchanted princess drive round the mountain E| 
could not get near her. 
One-day he saw outside his hut three robbers who ma} 
fighting with each other, and he cried out, ‘Heaven dei? 
us!’ They stopped for a moment at the cry, but, seigi 
one, they returned to the fight in the most terrible mm ff 
- Then cried he a second time, ‘Heaven defend us!’ They kif | 
the sound again; but after looking about in every direia 
and seeing no one, continued their furious battle. Tati 
called a third time, and thought, ‘I must see what thet" 
men are about.’ So he went and asked them why they ™ 
fighting with each other. 1 
Said one: ‘I have found a stick, which when y"" 
th + . eE , ther sil 
With it at any door it will instantly fly open.’ Ano 
had in his possession a cloak which would make anyon | 
. Wore it invisible. A third had a horse on which oe 
ride Over every sort of ground, even over the 5 ot 
‘ain. And now, as they could not agree pal avy 
knew what to do—whether to continue in part? y 
} separate. ~ tÉ 
Then said the man: ‘I will make an exchang? theo ft 
for thaeeo tres> chiA ates" aide arano ol” 
ga; I have is still more valuable. Howeveh 


z 
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| J ATA should like to try whether what you have said 
i is true.’ . l : 
a them TE ed him, as he wished, to mount the horse, gave 
7 as stick in his hand, and threw the cloak over him, 

{ “A ediately he became invisible, and, giving each of them a 
f ip cut with the stick, said, ‘You dolts! 


F aginst the side. 

| ‘Tutis my ring!’ she cried ; ‘and the man to whom I gave 
| tmust be here, and will be able to break the enchanter’s spell.’ 
She rose as she spoke, and went all over the castle, but could 
| 20 one. Meanwhile he had gone out and seated himself 
| Mth horse, and as she approached the open door he threw 
a the cloak; then she saw him, and screamed out for joy. 
~~ alighted from his horse, took the king’s daughter in his 
maand she kissed him, and said, ‘Now you have broken 


ell, and I am free, and to-morrow morning we will cele- 
k “our marriage,’ : 


—— 


pe PEASANT’S CLEVER DAUGHTER. 


es 


: 2 poor peasant who had a small house, but 


È 8 7 š : day: 
2 an only, Manghitenjcrambithe: Bales ang 
: Tna for a little piece of waste land.’ ni 
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When the king heard how poor they were, he = | 
nt with a piece of ground, The father and day me y 
it up carefully, for they wished to sow a little com aa ua 
the place fruitful, But while they were digging the = oi 
found a mortar of pure gold. On sceing it the father f 
it up eagerly, and said to his daughter, ‘As the kine a 
so kind as to give us the field, we ought to send hin if | 
mortar.’ | 
But the maiden was not willing to do so. “Fatal 
«if we have the mortar without having the pestle) 


said, 
we shall have to find the pestle ; therefore we had bette 


silent.’ 
He would not listen, however, to her advice, but tookmap 


mortar, carried it to the king, told him where he had fouls} 
and asked if he would accept it as a token of his respite 
gratitude. The king took the mortar, and asked if he kigi 
found more. The peasant replied truthfully, bey 
was not believed. ‘I must have the pestle also,’ | 
In vain the peasant assured the king that he had not ey 
it; it was as if he spoke to the winds, and at last the j 
honest fellow was placed in confinement, and told thst be g] 
remain there till he gave up the pestle. The sorvans ', 
told to take him bread and water every day: whid g i 
the provisions allowed to prisoners; but ho would A 1B 
nor drink, and’ was constantly crying out, ‘oh a TA 
listened to my daughter! oh that I had lst" 
daughter !’ e 
; z 1d ho 
Then the servants went to the king and to ane 
prisoner was always crying out, and that he a rio 
nor drink. So the king sent for him, and ask od to A 
daughter had said which he wished he had HET, m% 
. sae prophesied,’ he replied, ‘that eS too s 
tats e should have to get the pestie- me fi 
aa res | 
__ Send for her at once, that I may see her. ee 
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a the peasant’s daughter was obliged to come, and the king 
| a. ‘People tell me that you are very clever; I will give you 
se vid dle to guess, and if you solve it you shall be my wife,’ 
ea Then she said at once that she would try. So the king said, 
I iome to mo neither clothed nor naked, neither riding nor 
| walking, neither on the oad nor on the path; and if you can 
dall this I will marry you. 
The maiden immediately went home, quickly stripped her- 
gif got a large hank of yarn, placed herself in it, and’ wound 
| it ound and round her body till she was quite covered. Then 
e a neighbour, for a small payment, lent her an ass, and she tied 
| the end of the yarn to the ass’s tail, so that he dragged her 
along behind him ; therefore she neither rode nor drove. Theass 
|) do walked so that sho was dragged along in a carriage-wheel 
} mt and only her great toe touched the ground, and thus sho 
\ wpeared before the king—neither clothed nor naked, neither 
i ps walking, nor driving, and neither on the road nor on 
pth. 
| When the king saw her he said she had guessed the riddle, 
and fulfilled the contract, and therefore he was ready to make 
| “this wife. Her father was immediately released from con- 
j Mement, and the king married his daughter, and bestowed 
| "Pon them all the necessary kingly honours. 
| me years passed, and one day the king went‘ out on the 
| aa It happened just then that a number of peasants, 
Ih miss Wood, stood with their waggons before the castle. - 
lo °F the waggons oxen were harnessed, and to others 
Wg foal ne them was a peasant who had two horses and a 
ki itself pa while they stood there the foal ran away and 
ae Another peasant. On’ this a quarrel arose among 
of hig The owner of the oxen said the foal belonged 
8 of his h sts, and the peasant declared it was the foal 


beana apriga Heth it Watini he ads and the 
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gọtri 
great that the matter was brought 


‘What to say and do, 


Me hls 
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before the king, and he gave as his decision that 
foal was found lying there it should remain; ang t wie 1 
with the oxen, therefore to the owner of the aa pe i 
belonged, and might be taken by him. The other = e z: 
mourning and lamenting over the loss of his foal, x. 
had heard that the queen was very kind and gracious p 
she had been herself a peasant. So he went to her andtex | 
her to help him to get back his foal. She readily ated in? | 
‘go, on condition that he would promise not to betr E 
‘To-morrow morning, early,’ she said, ‘when the king msc} 
the parade, place yourself in the road by which he ma 


Mf 
V Í 
Ronk 


the king or anyone asks you what you are doing, gm Èf 
answer that I will tell you.’ E 
So the next day the peasant seated himself by the rogii 
began to fish in a dry ditch. As soon as the king cameEf 
saw him, and sent his attendants to ask the foolish man aj 
he was about. The peasant, on being questioned by jg 
attendant as to what he was doing, replied, ‘I am fishing | 
‘Fishing!’ he replied; ‘ why, you will get none i E 

a year; there is no water.’ pie 
‘Ah,’ said the peasant, ‘it is quite as easy for me t oa 
without water as for an ox to be the parent of & horses" 
The attendant went back with this answer to me a) 
king desired the peasant to be brought before Ea ie 
him he was quite sure that he could not have thougy’ cl 
an answer himself, and desired him instantly # 
whom he had it. svel il 
But the peasant refused to admit that tos tho Be 
his own; and, he was therefore taken away in {ett i 
Presence and beaten, and ill-treated, and poraa pad t 
BY last he was,abligadiéa diselase vied. the eae i 
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ie goon as the king returned home, he went to his wit ; 
q eer and said: You have been false to me ea 
1 plotting with a peasant to el me; now go home to 
where you came from—to your peasant’s home; you shall not 
| tomy wife any longer. : 
ie told her, however, to take with her from the castle what- 
“rer she loved best in the world, and that should be her fare- 
yall gift from him. 
| ‘Dear husband,’ she replied, ‘if you wish it, I will do 
| 
Then she threw her arms round his neck, kissed him, and 
sid she was ready to wish him good-bye, if he would take 
J we parting cup with her. Some wine, into which she had 
f poured a sleeping-draught, was brought, and the king drank a 
} lage cupful off at once. In a few minutes he sank into a 
t ‘deep sleep, and then the queen, after covering him with a 
a ‘beautiful white linen cloth, called a servant, and desired him 
| ‘curry the king out and place him in a carriage that stood at 
the door. The queen then got in and drove the king to her 
father's little cottage, and on arriving there he was laid on the 
4 The king slept for many hours, but at last he awoke, 
| iad, finding himself alone, exclaimed, ‘Where am I?’ and 
| pa his servants, but none were there. 
J 2 last his wife came in and approached the bed, and said: 
| rd and king, you told me to take with me from the 
BP th eevee was best and dearest; now, I have nothing in 
a orld better or dearer than you, therefore I have brought 
Vag 
Evi ^ hearing this, tears stood in the king's eyes. ‘Dearest 
k ' S said, ‘from this hour we belong to each other 
tis denr aa her back to the royal castle; she was again 


| iy 

‘tin, from whom nothing but death could divide 
Ery 
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Tuere lived once a poor peasant named Krebs, who Ps 
with two oxen and a cart containing a load of wood ths 
the town, and sold it to a doctor for two dollars, The | 
went in to receive his money the doctor was at dime al 
the peasant looked at all the good things on the table ili | 
began to long for some of them, and to wish he had be 
doctor, j 
He remained standing for awhile after he had receiel i} 
money, and at last asked if he could not also become a dwz f 
‘Oh yes,’ was the reply ; ‘ that can easily be managed’ f 
‘What must I do?’ asked the peasant. i 
‘You must first buy an A B C book, one in which thereat} 
picture of a cock. Secondly, you must turn your waggmety” 
oxen into money, and buy a suit of clothes such asa dia} 
should wear, Thirdly, have a sign painted for yousdlr} 
the words, “ I am Doctor Know-all !” and have it nailed) 
your house-door.’ vn aati 
_ The peasant followed the doctor's advice, and after ™ 
obtained patients, but not many. 
About this time a rich nobleman was robbed of som psi | 
Tt was told to this nobleman that a clever docto, wl 
Doctor Know-all, lived in the town, who woul aa : 
tell him where to find the lost treasure, and who bad af 
So the nobleman ordered his carriage, and drove into all Ý 
On seeing him he asked him if he were Dr. Know™” 
Tam,’ he said. pief mif 
‘Will you, then, go with me and discover the ee 
bask the stolen property?” | 
‘I am willing to accompany you, my 101% Fr 
my wife; Giethul ah yago Risgien. Digitized by eGangott nes © 
= The nobleman was quite agreeable to this ™ | 
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ing them tO take seats in his carriage, they drove away 
Le oO 


sy segat els n . 

Fs soon a8 they arrived at the house dinner was laid, and 

Lior Know-all and his wife seated themselves at the table, 

z pd the servants waited upon them. When the first servant 
veda dish on the table containing some delicacy, the doctor 

1 quched his wife with his elbow, and said in a low voice, 

N Grethel, that is the first.’ 

‘I Heonly meant the first servant to bring the different courses, 

1 The man thought, however, that he was speaking of him as 

| the first of the thieves ; and, as this was the truth, he was in 

sdreadful fright, and when he got out into the hall, he said to 

F his companions: ‘That doctor knows everything we have been 

} ding; he has just said that I am the first! 

1 On hearing this the. other servants felt almost afraid to go 

Í into the dining-hall; but they were obliged to perform their 

| duty, especially as their master was present. Another servant, 

| therefore, appeared at the second course. 

J The moment he placed a dish on the table, he heard the 

| dtor say to his wife, ‘That is the second !’ 

if The man was as much alarmed as his fellow-servant, and ` 

t out of the room as quickly as he could. It was the same 


i 
| 
: | mth the third, for as each appeared the doctor spoke of him 
: | Yl. When the fourth servant brought in a dish, and placed 
| 


his wife, and they were all obliged to assist in waiting at 
| kes table, the nobleman, wishing to prove the cleverness 
E von aa asked him to say what was under the cover. 

i fae to be a crab, which, of course, the’ doctor 
te wag a ow, so he looked at the covered dish, and felt that 
Te o a great dilemma, from which he could not escapes 


Whe 
dor “idin a low tone: ‘Krebs! Krebs! what will you 
Bat th : : 

erly ; ° nobleman only heard the word Krebs,“ and he cried 


: i Ts He As, AvG8eRdth oksiid n Senine poeta Lor nom 
es Krebs is the German for crab. 
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everything, and you will be able to tell me wherg 
and who has stolen it p 
The servants were all terribly alarmed, and winked iS 
` doctor to come out to their offices. As soon as he = 
away from the table he went out, and they all cams 
him, owned that five of them had stolen the money, an a 
him in their terror money to any amount if he would opat 
betray them. He promised on condition that they wolf 
him where they had hidden the money; and they took ling} 
the spot at once. i 
On this the doctor was quite satisfied, and, returning ba 
dining-room, seated himself at the table, and said: ‘ify 
I will now consult my book, and discover where the maxi 
concealed.’ i | 
The fifth servant, who wanted to hear whether the di} 
knew any more about them, crept into the hall, and hile 
self to listen. Not thinking of a listener, the doctor pull 
his book, and turned over leaf after leaf, pretending to fal: | 
necessary information. At last, addressing the piet] 
advicə in his book, he exclaimed: ‘ You are there, b 
will have to come out |’ a 
The hidden man, supposing that the doctor spoke 85 
sprang out full of terror, crying: ‘The man knows a 
Doctor Know-all at last took the nobleman 4 aH: 
where the money was concealed ; but he did not 
stolen it. So, in addition to the reward ofi a $ 
covery, he received also a good sum from ane et t 
for not betraying them, and became a man of gree | 
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| iya countryman fetched his hazel stick out of the field 
“Fwy said to his wife, ‘Irine, I am going away into the country, 
F ad shall return in three days. If the cattledealer should 
F emo to trade with us, and wish to buy our three cows, you 
“FT un let him see them ; but you must not allow them to go for 


Wis than two hundred dollars—not a farthing less: do you 


‘Be off with you, if you are going,’ she-replied. ‘I will do 
Pasou say.’ l 

‘I hope you will,’ he cried. ‘But you are little better than 
cild who has fallen on its head. You'll forget all I have 
told you in an hour. But I can only promise you that if you 
make a stupid mess of this business I will stripe your. back till 
i black and blue, and that without any colour, but with this 
tare stick that I hold in my hand; and the marks shall last 
Mtawhole year. Therefore you had better not forget.’ 
’ The next morning the cattle-dealer came, and the wife had 
f MOeasion to say much to him. When he had seen the cows, 
A a had asked the price, he said, ‘I am quite willing to take 
| a animals, ‘They are very cheap.’ Then she unfastened the 
an, and drove them out of the stable. 
by t when they reached “the yard-gate, and the driver wirhed 
‘Yon them out, the wife seized him by the sleeve, and said, 
lt must first; give me the two hundred dollars, or I annot 
“ay oe ith you.’ 
; Tight,’ answered the man. ‘But I have forgotton to 
ie my money-pouch this morning. Do not be uneasy. 
5 d je, Security till I pay. Iwill take two cows yi 
; oe the third behind with you, so that will be a g0 
or my return. 
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off with the two cows, and said to herself, ‘How i 
will be when he sees how cleverly I have managed b 
The farmer came home, as he had said, on the third d ; 
asked immediately whether the cows had been sold, 

‘Yes, most certainly, dear Hans,’ answered the Wile « 
for two hundred dollars, as you told me. They a | 
worth so much, but the man took them without the Sr Í 
objection to the price.’ ny 
‘Where is the money ? asked the farmer. | 
‘I have not got it yet,’ she replied. ‘He had forgotia kf 
money-bag; but he will bring it soon, and he has ki pif 
security behind him.’ É 
‘What has he left? asked the farmer. 
‘One of the three cows,’ she said. ‘He would not tif 
one till he had paid for the other two. I have mangimi] 
cleverly. I have kept back the smallest cow because it 
- the least.’ i 
In a rage and fury, the man lifted his stick to infit $f 

his wife the stripes with which he had threatened her rl 
denly he let it fall again without touching her, and sid Tj 
aro the most stupid goose that ever waddled about on this 
but I pity you. However, I am going again into, the aie 
for three days, and if I find anyone during that time 8 * 
as you are, then you will escape; but if I do not, i | 
shall receive your well-deserved reward without ren P 
Then he went out into the high road, seated yh af 
stone, and waited for something to pass- ` Present'y 


BT Ae 


is what I seek? Ho sprang up as he spoke, “idel Hi 
the waggon, here and there, as if he 2 
Way. to = z 5 . ae 3 y 
R Wat o you. want, possi Yack thes omaki = 


` know you; where do you come from f 
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AE t] have fallen from heaven,’ he replied, ‘and have no idea 
Jor to get back again ; can you take me there?’ 

3 «No; said the woman, * Ido not know the way ; but as you 
WF jaro come from heaven, can you tell me how my husband is 
| ping on? He has been there these three years; you must 
| have seen him.’ $ 

f (I have scen him, certainly, replied the man; ‘but it is not 
| weary man that is contented. Your husband has-to watch tho 
| deep, and the dear. animals give him plenty of work. They 
mn on the mountains, and wander into the wilderness, and 
Pte has to run after them and bring them home. In conse- 
i quence of this, his clothes are torn to rags, and are falling off 
} hishack, and there are no tailors there; they are not admitted, 
| syou know we are told in the story.’ 

‘Now, who would have thought of that? cried the wife. 
“But stay, I'll tell you, what TIl do: I'll go and fetch my hus- 
f mds Sunday coat, which hangs in the wardrobe, then he 
| E look respectable ; that is, if you will be good enough to 
f take it.’ 

‘No use at all,’ said the farmer; ‘no one can venture to 
z Clothes to heaven; they are always taken away at the 


| “Well, then,’ cried the woman, ‘I sold yesterday my beauti- 
pf ;. meadow, and a fine lot of money I got for it. I will send 
x that, If you stick a purse of money in your pocket, no ono 
pee it as you go in? 
E., f nothing else can be done,’ said the man, ‘I will oblige 
m m this matter.’ l $ 
4 Sty here, and sit down for awhile, then,’ said the woman ; 
Tata S> M4 fetch the purse, and be back again very soon. 
Ca pide sit on the truss of straw; but stand up, so that I 
ie € the oxen better,’ 
ane the drove as she spoke, and the man thought to him- 
+.” has a good stock of folly, at all events, and if she, 
Mg thengae, May C qafi yA ig o ack9prandi escapo 
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without a single stripe.’ He had not Waited lon | 
saw her running back to him with the purse of = beieg l 
hand, which she herself placed in his pocket, Then me ahi 
him a thousand times for his kindness, and Went awa baka 
But on reaching home she met her son coming fom | 
field, and told him what an unexpected thing had bial 
her, ‘I am so delighted,’ she continued, ‘that I have fail 
the opportunity to send something to my poor hui | 
suffers from want of clothes and money. Who wo 2 | 
thought that there was any want in heaven?’ | 
The son was full of wonder at this account; but mesi 
he exclaimed, ‘Mother, men do not come from heaven ee 
day. Iwill go out immediately and try to find this mif 
I should like to see him; he would be able to tell me brif 
looks up there, and what work there is to do.’ So her} 
out, saddled his horse, arid rode away quickly. 
He had not gone far before he saw the farmer sitting wz” 
a willow-tree, counting the money that was in the P| 
‘Havo you seen a man pass here who has just come f=) 
heaven ? asked the youth. i | 
‘Yes,’ answered the farmer, ‘but he has set out to eni 
and has taken the road over yonder mountain, which is 5 
anearer way. You-could overtake him if you rode quid. 
‘Ah,’ said the young man, ‘I have been the whole day? |. 
at work, and the ride here has tired me. You iar 
£0 will you be so good as to seat yourself on my aa 
overtake him, and bring him back here ? sa 
4h,’ thought the farmer, ‘here is another with n0 ail! 


I 
-his lamp. ‘Why should I not do you this favour! ® 1) 
aloud, as he mounted the horse, and rode away at T Ai 
„The young. man remained sitting where the fore le 
him till night came on, but he did not return P| 
thought, ‘the man was, no doubt, in a great pi to efn 
ve TRE Andertheafaemerihasnlantihim beho wht 7) 
my father. He went home, and told his ™° p 
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goss, ond finished by saying, “The man hag, no doubt, 
lsat the horse to my father, ams he may not have to run about 
t 4 much on foot after the sheep. 
7 Bits is all right,’ she replied, ‘for your legs are 
ou can easily go about on foot.’ 
| ah As soon as the farmer returned home, he Placed the horse in 
je stable, near the remaining cow, and then Went in to his wife, 
Af ‘Inne’ he said, ‘you are very lucky. I havo found two who 
J sm still-more silly fools than you are; this time; therefore, you 
f vil get off without one stripe. I will reserve them for another 
ee 


still young, and 


SBP Then he took out his pipe, lighted it, seated hi 
2} td arm-chair, and said: ‘This has been 
tek horse for two poor lean cows, and 
into the bargain. If stupidity alw. 


thi 


mself in the 
a good speculation—a 
a purse full of money 
ays brought me so much as 
Ishould be willing to honour it? So thought the farmer, 
but you no doubt prefer the simple folk. 
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STORIES ABOUT SNAKES. 
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L. 

1 oh, Ts once a little child whose mother gave him every 

n aall bowl of milk and broken bread, and the child sat 
down in the 


sf the yard with it. But when he began to eat, 


l Bead ig revice in the wall a house-snake, plunged 
fed that it’ milk, and ato with him. ‘The child was so 
: w 


en he sat down with his dish, and the snake 
® would call out: ` 


¢ Shak ; 
And er make; 


Not Come, h 


Come quickly, snake, 
a y bread-and-milk partake.’ 

e j ian. Digitized by eGangotri 
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It showed itself grateful also, for it brought th 
its homely treasure all sorts of pretty things ş ed nel 
ils, and gold playthings. But the sticks pai wy 
milk and left the bread. Then the child took ne alg 
and hit it gently on the head with it, and said, nee 
eat also some bread.’ The mother, who was stay ite 
kitchen, heard the child speaking to someone, and : a | 
saw that it was hitting a snake with a spoon, she TaN Gi i 
a piece of wood, and killed the good little animal, Tras 
_ time a change came over the child. As long as the akki 

eaten with him, he was strong and big, but now he ke 
beautiful red cheeks, and grew thin. In a short time th F 
bird began to cry in the night, and the redbreasts gather! 
gether twigs and leaves for a funeral garland for the lila 


lay on his bier. 


TI. 


AN orphan child sat on the town wall spinning. There 825) 
a snake come from an opening in, the bricks She a 
spread out her blue silk neckerchief closo beside her; e 
snakes like much, and will creep only on it. | 

As soon as the snake saw it, it went back, came 83 
brought a small golden crown, which it laid on the nes 


and went away. ‘The girl took up the crown; itgi in 
was the finest spun gold. Not long after, the snake Er ; 
pack to thee 


_ but as it did not see the crown, it crept 
struck its head from grief against it, as long 4 5 
to do so, until it lay dead. If the maiden bhad ™ 

. crown, the snake would have brought her mor 
` out of the hole, 


it 
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THE MILLER’S BOY AND HIS CAT. 


A MILLER once lived in an old mill ; he had neither wife nor 
“1 children, and three miller’s apprentices worked for him. When 
F ‘ey had been with him some years, he said to them one day: 
} ‘Iam getting old, and I shall soon want to sit in the chimney- 
f comer without work. Whichever of you, therefore, brings me 
‘the best horse shall have the mill, and only have to support me 
=} till my death.’ 
| ‘The youngest of these apprentices was the drudge, and the 
others considered him silly; they were also envious at the 
‘thought that he might have the mill, so they determined to.. 
| ferent him from trying for it. They started, however, together 
 m their expedition, but when they got outside the town, the 
} tro mid to him: ‘Silly Hans, you had better stay here; you 
f vould never find a horse, if you were to try for your whole life.’ 
4) Hans, however, would go with them, and as night came on 
they arrived at a cave, in which they laid themselves down to 
seep, The two elder youths, who fancied themselves very 
4 en waited till Hans was asleep, and then rose up and ran 
| as fast as they could, leaving him behind alone, and 
| a ht thoy had managed most cleverly to get rid of him. 
1,8 awoke with the sun, and found himself lying in à deep 
i sand after looking all about him, and seeing no ono near, 
ye med: ‘Oh dear! whero am I? Then he roused him- 
qe Scrambled out of the hole, and wandered into the wood. 
e thought, ‘here I am in the wood, quite forsaken and 
“Ashe ar I ever to find a horse ? Ss 
bd sia a ed on in deep thought, a little tabby cat met him, 
0 ma in a most friendly manner; ‘Hans, what can I 


you f 
Ab he renj; 

Oya 3 replied, d , 1 
Wal; Nee Ae can’t help me, puss. 


ing for: 
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you want a beautiful horse. Come with me, then, an 
true, knight for seven years, and I will give ie k 
beautiful than you have ever seen in all your life? 

‘This is a wonderful cat,’ thought Hans; ‘howe 
if what she says is true.’ 

Then she took him with her to a little enchanted 
which there -was nothing but cats as servants, who woi 
upon the tabby cat. They sprang nimbly up the steps bez 
the visitor, and seemed good-natured, merry creature, $ 

In the evening, while the mistress and Hans sat at ae, 
three of them came in and performed music. One phys 
violin, another the bass-viol, and the third blew out hissi 
as much as possible in playing the bugle. When sun} 
ended, the other cats cleared the table and moved it away, f 


ver, Ivi j r 


) dance: will you dance with me ? | 
‘No,’ he replied; ‘I could not dance with a pusy l} 
never did such a thing in my life.’ i 

‘Oh, well, never mind,’ she said, and told the other ait} 
take him to bed. ol 
` They lighted him to a little sleeping-room ; and then one} il 
off his shoes, another his stockings, and as soon as he was 
they blew out the light and left him. a, 

The next morning they came again and helped him “f 
bed; one pulled on his stockings, another tied on his ls 
= a third washed his face, while a fourth dried it v 

il. = 

‘That is certainly, very soft towel,’ ho said to bine 
But he had also to serve the cat, and to cut UP das 
little pieces, For this purpose ho had an axe and ‘oe 
a saw of silver, and a chopper of gold. 5° m et 
wood small, remained in the house, had plenty ° 
and drinking, and saw no one but the tabby 
domestics, 
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(i 


i 3 Bans, and mow .the grass, 7s make it into hay ;' and ‘for 
SN this purpose she gave him a Sliver scythe and a gold whet- 
© stone, and told him to be sure to bring them back again 
l E, went Hans, and soon accomplished his task, bringin 

E ome the hay and the tools to the house, as he had been told, 
‘Am I to have my reward now? he asked. 
‘No, she replied ; ‘you must do something 
| Yoo will find timber outside, and carpenter's t 
eT and everything necessary for building, 
mea house.’ 

Hans set to work and soon built the ho 
} finshed he said: ‘I have done all you tol 
Ff isno horse for me.’ 

|} Bythis time the seven years had really gone by, so the cat 
į aked him if he would like to seo his horse. 

} ‘Yes indeed,’"he replied. 

| So she led him to a small house, 
[ned he saw twelve horses. 
d Toked and their skins shone 
af “twas in his mouth for joy. 


"itd now the cat took him into the castle, gave him a good 
intr, and said: “I sh 


3 S all not give you the horse yet; but you 
| a home, and in three days I will come myself and bring 
nE rou? ‘ ; 


elso for me first, 
ols all of silver, 
so I want you to build 


use, and when it was 
d me, but still thero 


and when the door ‘was 
Ah, how proud and spirited they 
and glittered so brightly that his 


| nig sed him off, and herself showed him the way back — 


F ane the time he had stayed with her, however, she had 
iek ye 2 clothes, so that he was obliged to wear those 
ortan relay with him, and a smock-frock, which was too 
Df otpa, for him, When he reached home he found the 
S had returned and brought their horses with 
ne was lame and the other blind. 


ns,’ they said, when the saw him, < where is Jo 
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‘Tt will bo here in three days,’ he replied, — 
They laughed at him, and said: ‘Ah, that Fa 
just catch any fine horses coming here for you! Y iep ` 
Hans said nothing, but went into the room; and the» 
miller saw him, he cried : ‘You shall not sit at the talle A 
us in sucha torn and ragged condition! Jf anyone ss | 
come in I should be ashamed to see you here,’ x 
So they gave him something to eat outside. 
When evening came, the other apprentices would not le à | 
sleep in the same room with them, so he was obliged to pel 
and creep into the hen-house and lie down on the straw, 
Tho third morning came, and very early, not long alter ts f 
were all up, a splendid carriage drawn by six horses diet! 
the door. The horses were as beautiful and as sleek as tz] 
Hans had seen, and their harness glittered in the light. Iz] 
with the carriage were several servants, and one of them kit! 
most beautiful horse, which was for the poor miller's boy. | 
` The carriage stopped, and a beautiful princess alighted 
was no other than the tabby cat, whom Hans had relesedita f 
enchantment by serving her willingly for seven yar. j 
entered the mill and asked the miller where bis yuk" 
apprentice was. : 
‘We cannot have him in the mill now,’ he replied, 
torn and ragged; he is outside in the hen-house.” 
‘I will fetch him myself, then,’ said the princess. oho 
So she called her servants, and they followed her" 
and elegant clothes, and she told them to lead him to ta 
and desire him to throw off the rags and the old sao E 
and wash and dress himself in the new attire; ei i 
had done so no prince could have looked more elege" Re | 
Meanwhile, the princess returned to the mill, rough A 
see the horses which the other apprentices ha ie | 
she found that one was blind and the other a inten 
desired her senranta hevbring:thheclaet BAIE: ropi 0 


Hans; and when it was brought into the co 


the BE] 
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had looked at it, the princess said: ‘That horse ee 
ungest appren tice.’ your 
153" Then, said the miller, ‘he must have the mill.’ 
‘No,’ said the princess, ‘he will not need it; yo 
the mill and the horse also.’ you may keep 


of if re oo 


sf Ure A "1 


4 SPLENDID $ 
` CARRIAGE DRAWN BY SIX HORSES DROVE TO THE DOOR. 


And then Har 
kim to ones appeared, splendidly dressed, and she desired 
Í getha, > seab in her carriage, and they drove away 


= SR Se ē k ċŻ T 


ey We Eo 
6-6. AA tahut mommmdlechousmiorehichy Hanshad built 


) 


out jocosely, in the words of a merry song: 


‘We travel together? a aen etl 
Fingeiied Matn Gotecton. Digitiz py gapet 
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with the silyer tools: it was now a beautify] castle, aa 
with gold and silver. They were soon after married 3 tig 
became so rich that he never wanted anything agair. nd A 
he lived. No one, therefore, can ever say that Deoa ot 

is silly he will never be rich. ay 
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SS 


Moonta and valley do not meet, but the children of mà | 
both good and wicked. It happened once that a shoemts§ 
and a tailor met on a journey. The tailor was a g00d-looti: f 
little fellow, always good-tempered and merry; he sw uy 
shoemaker coming towards him from the other side, and pat 
ceived that he carried his box of tools with him, so he cd $ 


‘Sew well your seams, 

Draw out your thread, 

Rub it right and left with was, 
Work till ’tis time to go to bed.’ 


he were going to collar the tailor. The merry little = 


4 THE TWO WANDERERS. ae 


oy | pio a ines town, where we may most likely find plenty of 


$] That is just what I should wish to do,’ replied the shoe- 
20) ker, ‘In 8 little nest like our village there is no work to be 
DP id, and in the country people like to go bare-footed,’ 
| So they agreed to travel together, and went away on their . 
1 joey, always placing one foot before the other like a weasel 
| inthe snow. They had plenty of time for walking, but very 
} Tieto eat and drink ; so when they arrived at a town they 
| oth tried for work in their different trades, and the tailor 
1 joked so fresh and lively, and had such bright, rosy cheeks, 
F thathe readily obtained work ; and when he had the luck, his 
} master’s daughters would give him a kiss behind the door, as 
| hewent away. Generally, when he again joined the shoemaker, 
he had the most money in his purse. : 
| The peevish shoemaker would make a long face, and say: 
jp The greater the rogue, the greater the luck.’ But the little 
ff ir only laughed and sang, and shared all that he earned 
} ii his comrade. Tf he had only a couple of pence jingling in 
} lis pocket, he would take them out and throw them on the 
f so joyfully that the glasses would dance again, and it 
| misht be said of him: ‘ Easily earned, easily spent.’ 
They had been travelling for some time, when they arrived 
tp) a a large forest, through which lay the road to the chief 
bm, Two footpaths led to this town, one of which would 
: S Seven days to traverse, and the other only two; but - 
Pm. them knew which was the shorter Ways 
a Wanderers seated themselves under an oak er. E l 
tke with ine respecting what quantity of food they sho 
i tae shoemaker said: ‘A man ought always to prepare for 
Wiete I shall take bread enough to last seven days. 
tied the tailor, ‘drag bread enough for seven days 
ck, like a beast of burden, and not be able to look 
ot Shalnteustitth Privelderida)tiant>netaepuble my- 
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self, The money in my pocket will keep ag good in | 
in winter, but bread will become dry in the heat 
in the damp weather. My coat is also a little oat i Ty } 
besides, after all, why should we not find the right at dh = 
days’ provisions is all I shall carry,’ 

So each took what he chose, and they 
the wood. ; 

The forest was as still as a church when they 
a breath of air stirred, no brook murmured, the song off 
birds was hushed, and through the thick foliage not a suk. | 
‘could penetrate. The shoemaker said not a Word, but ff 
pressure of the weight of bread on his shoulders oblige ks 
every now and then to wipe off the drops of perspiration fz 
his morose and sullen countenance. The tailor, however, mf 
quite lively, sprang here and there, picked off æ leaf orsz 
song, and thought that heaven itself must be pleased tosats 1 


a) 


ayn 
started with hopis 


entered its f 


—~ 
S 
J 
E 


sin oea hungry and tired under a tree, and rose agi a| 
morning still hungry; and so he went on till the i oe 
and when the shoemaker sat down on the stump of iti | 

to eat his supper, the tailor could not help looking i ET i 
when he begged for a piece of bread, the other laug i 
fully, and said: « You that have always been ue ae at 
know what it is to feel miserable. The birds ; 


Tna 


moming early, but in the evening they become h 


the hawk,’ -In short, he was quite without pity. 
pathy. / im wep 
But on the fifth morning the poor tailor cou a 
„any longer, and from exhaustion could soat | 


bis cheska woresqybitelah Gis ay Sicfedteredboncor | 
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E Then said the wicked shoemaker ; ‘I will give you a picce of 
. q nd to-day, if you will let me put out your right eye.’ 
bg The unhappy tailor, whose only thought then was how to 
z ave his life, felt that he had no other means of doing so, and 
| nat he could not help himself. He wept once more with his 
| two eyes, and then submitted to the cruel shoemaker, who must 
hre had a heart of stone. 
| There came into the mind of the poor tailor at this moment , 
| smething that his mother had once said when he had stolen 
| smething nice out of the store-room: ‘Eat as much as you 
| may, and suffer what you must.’ 
| Assoon as hs had eaten his dearly-bought bread, he was 
‘able again to get cn his legs, forgot his misfortune, and com- 
f forted himself with the reflection that he could still see well 
enough with the eye that was left. But on the sixth day the 
| hunger was fiercer than ever, and seemed as if it were con- 
a suming his very vitals. In the evening he fell under a tree, and 
) m the morning of the seventh day was unable to rise from 
thaustion, while death stared him in the face. 
Then the wretched shoemaker spoke again: ‘I will have 
‘ompassion on you, and give you another piece of bread, if you 
ect to lose your left eye’ also; but you can do as you 


Then the tailor recalled his light-hearted, thoughtless life, 
n pray ing to God for pardon, said to‘his comrade: ‘ Do what 
i I will endure what I must, but remember that every 
a of your life is judged, and an hour will come when 
hare Wicked acts to me will be requited. In my best days I 
Nart Ways shared with you what I had earned. My trade is 
both « uires to be carried on stitch by stitch, and if I 
e oblio 20S T Shall be unable to work any more, and shall 
al i the, beg; but if I am to be blind, do not leave me here 
| The shoe forest, or I must die of starvation.’ : 
: maker, who had driven all good thoughts out of his 


"Would not listen. j a t out the 
Be cco. isten, j ato iehis iien eBangotri 


- rated with the dew, he washed out the cavities of his oa f 


s, 7 e a 7 kd = i p i i 
minal whe hyng thersidike AeESToyecangoti | 
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‘heard, and a pair of new, perfect eyes filled up t 
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oor tailor’s left eye, and then, after placing a n $ 
his hand, gave him a stick, and led ie ae ae Of bres, | 
they came out of the forest, and ina ficld near deci me 
To this the shoemaker led the blind tailor, laid po ES 
under it, and went away and left him. tia 
Overcome with fatigue, pain, and hunger, the Unfortas | 
man sunk to sleep, and slept the whole night, At dayer 
awoke, but knew not that above where he lay hung try ic d 
criminals, and that on each of their heads sat a a pr 
Just as he awoke, one of the crows began to akan | 
other. ‘Brother, he said, ‘are you awake ?’ E 
‘Yes, I amawake,' replied the other. : 
‘Then I will tell you something,’ said the first again. "Tl 
dew which has fallen around us to-night will restore te 
sight to any blind person who washes with it. “If the iki 


only knew it, how many could be restored to sight by thist; | i 
who never believed that it is possible l’ at 
- When the tailor heard this, he took out his pocteti=hf 


kerchief, dragged it over the grass, and when it was wlsf 


it. Almost at the same moment was fulfilled wee p. 
sockets. A little longer, and then the tailor looked up oisi 4 
the sun rising behind the mountain-top, and on the Pa la 
him lay the great city, with its noble gates and its w 

while the golden pinnacles and crosses that cro ne 
summits glittered in the sun’s first morning 197°. ie 
distinguish every leaf on the trees, he saw the birds sing 
among the branches above him, and the gnats ©. hs 
morning air, Then he took a sewing-needle out i Bim 
and when he found that he could thread it a5 Hi poets 


heart bounded for-joy. He threw himself OP. 
thanked God for the unmerited mercy, 204 for be 
Bong of praise. He did not forget to te ewig 
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. | an wind moved them. Then he took his bun 
f and, soon forgetting his past pain and SOLTOW, 
-joumey, singing and whistling as he went, 
ae first living thing he met was a brown foal, running and 
ving in freedom in the field. He caught him by the mane, 
SI} he wished to mount and ride to the city ; but the foal 
SAd for his freedom. 
2 ‘Tam still young,’ said he, ‘and even a lighter tailor than 
yawould break my back. Leave me to run free till I become 
“Hg. Very likely a time may come when I shall be able to 
Ty your kindness,’ 
‘Ru away, then,’ said the tailor; ‘I sco you are a wild 
amg colt.’ He gave him one gentle stroke with a switch over 
tis back, which sent him kicking up his hind-legs with joy at 
lisfreedom, and galloping over hedges and ditches. 
| Thetailor, however, had not eaten anything since the day 


i | Hore, ‘The dew,’ he said, * has filled my eyes, but’ bread has 


dle on his 
continued 


fj... tows me no time to inquire. I must cut off your 
fd roast you,’ 

| Do not do that,’ answered the stork. ‘I am a sacred bird, 
2o one ever thinks of injuring, and I am of very great 
lhe. as leave me my life, and I may be able, at some time 
CEN t recompense you for it.’ 
ab ° yourself 
; S rose, 
ty; p 


‘ 


off, then, Cousin Long-legs,’ said the tailor. 
let his long legs hang down, and flew gently 


À a hall T do now? said the tailor to himself; ‘my 
Dye neatly increasing, and my stomach is soe 
f Whatever comes in my way next is lost.’ Almos 


aem IA apana ovharen togasini. 
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swimming about. ‘ You have come at my call’ s; 
f them; and he was just going to wri : said ? 
one o ? D Wring its - 
an old duck, who stood among the rushes on the bs 
to quack loudly, and, swimming towards him with th be 
out beak, begged him most earnestly to spare her nt 
dren. ; r > 
. ‘Think, now,’ she said, ‘how your own mother woul 
grieved if you had been taken away from her to be tila 
‘Be still, now,’ said the good-natured tailor; ‘yaa 
keep your children.’ And he placed the captive ainei 
water. | 
As he turned away, he saw before him an old tre raf 
hollow, and from the hole wild bees were fiyinginuic} 
‘Here I shall find a reward for my kind actions; sila 
tailor; ‘the honey will refresh me.’ 
But the queen bee came out in great displeasure, al sy | 
‘Tf you disturb my people, and destroy my nest, wenley, 
our stings upon you, and they will be in your skin ikë i 
_ thousand red-hot needles; but if you leave us in peace, 
your way, at some time or another we may be able to dyag 
Service.’ 
The tailor saw at once that there was nothing wei : 
from the hollow tree. ‘Three empty dishes,’ he sil l; 4 
of the fourth nothing; this is a bad dinner-time * 
dragged himself on with his hungry stomach to thei 
which he arrived about noon. At the inn he foun a | 
already cooked for him, and he lost no time in seatitg 
at the table. adti | 
‘AS soon as his hunger was appeased, he aes A 
out and seek for work, and very soon found a mas 
situation. He had, however, learnt the es wl 
trade so thoroughly that it was not long belo sc al 
_ quite a noted tailor. Everyone wanted to have fresh © } 
by the clever little man, - Each day gained eae wy? 


ment, and.alihanghchemosla skied PBB 


| oo 
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_ at last he was appointed b : 
y the king to b 
e tailor to th 
e 


However, as it often happens in th j 
day his former comrade was made ae on the very sama ` 
t]he caught sight of the tailor, and eas shoemaker, _ When 
ip ect eyes, his conscience so tormented v he had again two 
: hi mself : ‘I must dig a pit for this m im that he thought 
[ame an ere he takes revenge 
‘But those who dig a pit for 
f a 
ras rs nother generally fall into it ` 
Eo in the evening, when he had fini 
i r ght drew on, the shoemaker ae the day's work, and 
J n audience of the king, and said nr EEN and obtained 
5 iis appcinte Mother oonrt ia a i 7 long king, the tailor 
ti ho has boasted that he can re nam a vey lee 
=¥ Monging to the kingdom, which wa eat the golden crown 
Indeed |" replied the king, ‘ that s 1osbin days eon yg 
a je know that I expect hae very pleasant news. Let 
| E morrow morning, and ae set about finding this 
“Oho 3 city for ever.’ ess he succeeds he is to 
fa cried the t i 
ec. ailor, ‘a f A 3 
| w if this surly king ere See give more than he 
Be Perform, Tata ast atk ; it is not possible for any- 
‘He yself out of the town xe to-morrow morning, but 
i k Corded his bundle - at once. 
77 that he had ©; but as he went out of th 
A oma Wher ; to give up hi e gate he was 
M where it had gon p his good fortune and leave the 
Po came to e so well with hi 
th the f m. 
Hp" ducks, Th pond where he had i 
A Tg d e old duck was ad made acquaintance with 
sa and was plumis aoe the shore; she had left her 
Hibs, im immediatel g her feathers with her beak. She 
You wets head, y, and asked him what made him 
taid» not wondez if you k 
ee and then he tol new what has happened to ` 
at is all.) snide old her of his fate. 
SEA Nate cloqe"chislizavise spearmint to 
y di 9 ‘ 


Te 
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do. The crown was thrown into the water 
there it now lies at the bottom. We can 


She, with her young ones, quickly dived a | 
water, and in less than five minutes appeared oath, : 
the crown on her wings, and the twelve young one ae 
round her; each supporting it with its beak. Then ther h 
to land, and laid the crown on the pocket-handkerchict pi 

You would have been surprised to see how beautiful ikal 
when the sun shone upon it, for it glittered with thowxi | 
precious stones. The tailor tied the crown up in his kif 
kerchief, and carried it to the king, who was so overjdi 
seeing it again that he hung a gold chain round thet 
neck, 

When the shoemaker found that he had made a fals cz 
he thought of something else to ruin the tailor. Sok: A 
to the king, and said: ‘ My lord king, the tailor is stil bs 
ing. He says that the royal castle, complete in eeri 
both inside and out, can be modelled in wax.’ a 

On this the king sent for the tailor, and commandi A 
to model the castle in wax, and said that if he did nit | 
it in a few hours, or if there should want even %4 
the wall, he would be confined underground for the rauy 
of his life. 

‘Oh,’ thought the tailor, when he heard this, 
and worse ; ‘that is more than mortal man can ae dered : 
So he again took his bundle on his back, and want”. H 

When he came again to the hollow tree, he 
with his head drooping, and feeling very 9%, wo 
bees came out, and amongst them the queen: a wei 
she saw him, asked him if he had a stif new ® 
head 80 low. . Jea m 

‘Ah, no,’ answered the tailor, ‘something °° 
Wl Rep whatthadtiigmegaitod hhimsogecangor | 


aeii 
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u, and you ` 


J jately the bees began to buzz and to hum, 
| eae to him: ‘Go back to your house, 
ye nin the morning; bring a large cloth with yo 
rill fnd it is all right.’ 
E So he turned his steps homewards. But the bees flew to 
J ihe king's castle, in at the windows, and examined 
omer, and saw exactly how everything was arranged, 
‘Then they hastened back, and reproduced the castle in wax 
inthe most perfect manner, so that it appeared to grow before 
‘the eye. By evening it was finished, and when the tailor 
mede his appearance in the morning, there stood the beautiful 
if) building quite ready for him—not a nail on the wall missing, 
| noreven a tile on the roof. It was delicately white like snow, 
| md yet sweet as honey. The tailor packed it up carefully in 
f tis handkerchief, and carried it to the king. 
The king could not sufficiently admire it. He placed it in 
‘a saloon, and presented the tailor with a large stone house. 
‘The shoemaker, however, was not yet satisfied. 
yf À third time he appeared before the king, and said: ‘My 
ard king, it has come to the ears of the tailor that in the 


=}, “ut of the palace there is not a well or a fountain, and he 


S that he could cause water to flow there as clear as 


4 TTia and to the height of a tall man!’ 

j a the king sent for the tailor, and said to him: ‘If by to- 
| Fi ' moming you do not cause a stream of water to flow 

i "i court as you have promised, then shall the executioner 

eas court make you shorter by a head !’ 

aste Poor tailor did not take long to decide what todo. He 

ks, f Sway from the town with the tears rolling down his 

or this time his life was at stake. 
‘here along full of grief, the foal to which he had - 
came springing towards him. It had now 


every 


; standing likemvphi lso piiecöon tömplati psd iyar a 


= SATA 


ment, and then embraced the tailor in the presence of dif 


shall soon be able to help you. Jump up, 
back could carry two such as you now.’ 
The tailor, on hearing this, took heart, sprung with 
on the horse, which started off at full speed, and aig 7 ae 
till he reached the castle-yard. Then he galloped mi : 
court as quick as lightning three times. The ged g 
plunged violently; and as he did so, a terrible crack x 
in the ground under his feet, and in the same mea | 
quantity of earth was shot into the air and over th a: 1 
and after it rose a stream of water as high as the mnmiaf 
horse. The water was as clear as crystal, and the sum} 
sparkled on it in various colours. a 
When the king saw it, he stood still in wondering ima} 


"he Continued. ı ; 


people. ; F 
~ But this happiness did not last long. Now, the kil 
several daughters, each very beautiful, but no son; # 
wicked shoemaker came a fourth time to the king, and sf” 
him: ‘My lord king, there is no end to the tailor’ be 
boasting; he is declaring now that he can bring a litte ss 
the king through the air.’ A 
- Upon this the king sent for the tailor, and said to hin: J 
within nine days a little son is brought to mè thront g 
means, then you shall have my eldest daughter to vik. a 

‘That is really a tempting reward,’ thought the tai i 
it is out of the ‘power of any man to accomplish. sha? . 
hang too high for me; if I attempt to climb for ik al 
branch will break under me, and I shall have & falls * 
home, seated himself cross-legged on his wort” pinti 
flected on what would be the best way to 90k + Ie efl 
he said at last. ‘I will go away; they will ie 
here in peace.’ He got down from the table on ; 
up his bundle, and hastened to the gates. a friend K 

When he reached a meadow he saw his ol qi 


oe 
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| q him, and which he at last swallowed. Then 
y. as tailor, and advanced to greet him. ‘I see," he said 


R | Then the tailor told him that the king required of him what 

| jas impossible for him to do, and then began to mourn over 
his unhappy fate. : 
| "Don't let any gray hairs grow out of that trouble,’ said the 
f stork; ‘I will help you in your difficulty. I have already 
| bought many babies to your town, and I can just as well bring 
|. alittle prince out of the well this time as any other child. Go 
“A home, and make yourself quite comfortable; in nine days from 
| today go up to the king's castle, and I will be there,’ 
:| ‘The tailor went home, and was careful to be at the castle at 
f te appointed time. He had not been long there when the’ 
| siork appeared flying through the air, and quickly tapped at 
į tewindow with his beak. The tailor opened it, and Cousin 
} Lng-legs stepped cautiously in, and walked gravely across 
| the smooth marble floor. He had a little child in his beak, 
xf “to was as beautiful as an angel, and it stretched out its little 

| Minds to the queen. The stork advanced and laid the child 
„if“ the queen’s lap, and she kissed it, and pressed it to her 

| “xt, and was almost beside herself with joy. 

ore he flew away, the stork took his travelling pouch 
E his shoulder and presented it to the queen. It contained 
mom full of coloured sugar-plums to be divided among the 
Diner ocesses. The eldest, however, had not any, as she 
ef, e028 to be married to the merry tailor. 
pa aior said: ‘It seems to me as if I had been drawing 
Winning. My mother was right: she said that if we - 
w to Providence, and acted honestly, we should never 
a this the Shoemaker was ordered to leave the tomni 
tailor vo, Vent he was obliged to make the shoes in which 


S aes to dance. at vbisomedding ici apindho foresti 
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- Jed him to the gallows. Full of rage and fury, ani E 
the heat of the day, he threw himself down unre 


oe omen, 


bed in phe, partied Math Collection. Digitized by eGangotri . E 
P 


‘rest in my grave.’ 


THE SHROUD. 


he slept the two crows, who still sat on the 
hanging men, flew down and picked out his eyes, a 7 
and ran blindly into the wood, where it is Supposed he ü 


starvation, for he bas never been seen or heard of sinea, 


THE SHROUD. 


A moraer had a little son of seven years old, who wr 
beautiful and gentle that no one could look at him and milz 
him, and she herself worshipped him. He suddenly k= 
ill, and God took him. For this loss the mother could mi 
comforted, but wept both day and night. Soon after thee 
had been buried it appeared by night in the places whet 
lived and played during its life, and if the mother wash 
also; at daylight it disappeared. As, however, ara 
still never ceased weeping, it came one night in mr li 
shroud in which it had been placed in its cofin, a2 Pe 
wreath of flowers round its head, and said: ‘Oh, mt" 
weeping, or I shall never fall asleep in my cofin, 
will not dry because of thy tears.’ a and We 
The Sather, when are heard this, was afraid sni “| 
more. . 
The next night the child came with a 
and said: ‘Look, mother, my shroud iS 2 
ore! 
Then the mother'gave her sorrow to God ai g inha 
and quietly, and the child came no moa i = 


th a little light m7 A 
early 1 E. 


ram 
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| ncn man once had a servant who always served him 
} honestly and faithfully. He was the first to rise in the morning 
ind the last to go to bed at night, and if any difficult work 
| arose, which no one else could manage, he was ready to under., 
viskeit. Added to this, he never complained, but was con- 
tented with everything, and always merry, 
_ At the end of his first year of service his master paid him no 
‘wages, for he said to himself, ‘It is the most prudent way, and 
Ishall save the money. He will remain in my service, I know, 
td work as pleasantly as ever.’ 
= The servant made no complaint, and during the second year 
“yf continued to work well and faithfully, yet at the end he was 
=F kept without any wages. Still he worked on the third year, 
‘nd then the master put his hand in his pocket, but drew it out 
‘upty, At last the young man spoke. 
_ ‘Master,’ he said, «I have served you well for three years, 
ad now I want to go out and see the world; will you give me 
i tit is right for me to have ? 
A A answered the greedy old man ; ‘you have served me 
ienn eeatest willingness, and I am ready to reward you 
T a put his hand into his pocket as he spoke, and 
nd, hree pence, and, counting them into the servant's 
° Said: ‘There are three pence—one for each year 
astgy S-are as liberal wages as you would get from any 
a he man, who knew very little of the value of money, 
ke ig g uings, and said to himself: ‘Now that my 
: >I need not trouble myself any longer with hard 


oteatronew aif aiagolesion, Bi Wipes ba Cann with 


_ ‘Tequest you may make, no man on €a 


him. Andh . ing more He ig 
e‘ re 


joy at his freedom, till he came to a road with thick buty, |, 
one side. ay 
Out of these bushes stepped a little man, who salen 4 
«Where are you going, you merry fellow? Cares date E 
to trouble you much.’ e Tet 
‘Why should I be sad?’ answered the youth. ‘Haye In 
three years’ wages jingling in my pocket ? s 
‘How much is your wonderful treasure ? asked the dwat, f 
‘How much? Why, three bright pennies, good coin, righty | 
told.’ 
‘ Listen,’ said the stranger, in reply: ‘I am a poor, destin 
man, too old to work ; but you are young, and can easily en 
your living: will you give me those three pennies?’ 
The young man had a kind heart, and could not help pig f 
those who were old, so he offered him the money, and sil: y 
‘Take it, in heaven’s name; I shall never miss it’ i 
' The little man took the money, and said: ‘I see you lures È 

, kind and generous heart, therefore I will grant you three wild 
—one for each penny—and each wish shall be fulfilled. 
‘Aha!’ cried the youth, ‘you are a magician, I se 
if what you say is true, I will wish first for a gun Wf 
hit everything at which I aim; secondly, for a fiddle ir 
when I play it, shall obliga everyone to dance who W 
and thirdly, that whoever I make a request to shall not be? 4 
to refuse me.’ mbes i 
‘All these you shall have,’ said the little man. T 
thrust his hand into the bush, separated the bran: goiit 
there lay a beautiful fiddle and gun, all in readiness, A 
had been ordered. a. pele 
He gave them to the young man, and ai be ati f, 


refuse,’ atte 0 
~ ‘What more do I want now?’ said he, 3 ee ng i 


Pas 
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z beard like @ goat’s, who stood listeni h to t 
| perched on the branch of a tree. PE song 
$ \low pate = aoe Le Pa a little - creature 
Wid have suc A wish it was mine. 
p if I could only sprinkle a little salt on its tail, and bring 
‘down!’ 
i that is all,’ cried the youth, ‘the bird shall soon come“ 
jm’ And, raising his gun, he aimed so correctly that the 
iinifell into the hedge of thorns beneath the tree, 
À ‘Go and fetch out your bird, you knave !' said he to the 
In. 
‘Yine? he replied. ‘Oh, I will get the bird out for myself, 
spou have hit it.’ à 
Then he laid himself on the ground, and began to work his 
may into these bushes till the thorns J 
‘Elihim fast. The young man, seeing 
j tin in this position, felt inclined to 
ts the Jew, so he took up his fiddle 
tl bevan to play. 
tts moment the Jew was on his 
dancing and springing in the 
a and the longer the violin con- 
w to play, the faster the Jew -<2 
i? and-as the thorns tore his 
ae coat, pulled out his long 
Pa end at last scratched him all 
b. he cried out: ‘ Master, ix 
RIT, Stop playing! leave off play- T" “was mo Put 


Tht a t want to dance.’ 

“Ta hare 7 outh would not listen or stop, for he thought: 
all see hg Seced others often enough, my friend, and now you — 
eed high JOU like it yourself ;’ and as he played, the Jew 
bush. and higher, till his rags were torn off and hung 


Edomedianied May QpbertonsMiediststpmantesor will 


` able musician! you wretched fiddler ! wait till I can catch 


~ 


2 . then, he was brought before the judge he sal 
touched the Jew, nor his gold, but he gave m° 


Orn free will because I stopped my Sddliné yee 
4 l0; 


` fellow who met me on the road. ‘The very stones on the gumi 


: , ull E 
you will leave off playing. Of goli \ 
‘Tf you are really going to be so generous,’ said the 


man, ‘I will stop my music; but indeed I must Be € 
dancing: your style is perfection.’ So saying, he mi wa | 


fiddle, took the purse of money the Jew had monii l 
and went on his way. z 

The Jew stood and watched him till he was out oË sighi; 
then he screamed after him as loud as he could: You mist 


alone; I will hunt you then till you lose the soles of yo 
shoes, you ragamuffin! I dare say you were not worth st 
pence till you got all that money out of me.’ And so he vai 
‘on calling him all the dreadful names he could think of, & 
last he stopped for want of breath, and, making his wj 
quickly to the next town, he went before the magistrate. 

‘My lord judge,’ he said, in a woful voice, ‘I have baij 
robbed and cruelly treated on the king’s highway, by arasa 


might pity me for what he made me suffer: my clothes tmb 
rags, my body all scratched, and my little bit of smeši | 
taken with my purse—bright golden ducats, each as besa ; 
the other. Tor the love of heaven let the man be pulimP™ | 
‘Was it a soldier,’ asked the judge, ‘ who cul you abot 
this manner with his sword ?’ we 
.. ‘No, no,’ replied the Jew, ‘he had not even & eee A 
him; but he had a gun on his shoulder and a violin wA 
round his neck; the rascal can easily be recog Jer, wi 
_ So the judge sent his people out to find the T a 
Was not long before they met him walking along Ee TE 
and upon searching they found upon him p a i] oe 


the pu, 


and-saiihriveeuedd Abtei Pigitized by eGangotri 
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i 23 
geven defend us!’ cried the Jew; 


“his lies swarm like 


| Tat ore the judge refused to believe the 


youn: 1 
‘on. ‘It was not likely,’ he said, & man’s 


“that the Jew would 


| Therefore the good servant was condemned to be hanged for 
ping committed a robbery on the king’s highway. As he 
“was being led away to the scaffold the Jew Screamed after 
; him, ‘You dog of a fiddler ! you thief! you are justly paid out. 

the young man calmly ascended the steps to the scaffold, 


‘Grant me but one request before I die.’ 

He replied: ‘You must not ask for your life; any other 
request I will accede to.’ : 
' ‘Ishall not ask for my life,’ replied the prisoner; ‘Tonly 
| quest to be allowed once more to play on my violin.’ 

j theJew raised a loud outcry. ‘I beg, I entreat you not to 
Allow it pray, pray don’t l’ he almost howled in his terror. 
But the judge said: ‘ Why should we: not grant him this 
! Eevee ? it is the last he will have, therefore it is 
--Fanted,’ 

3 lated, the judge could not have refused the young man, 
use of the power which had been given him by the dwarf 
os wood. No sooner was permission granted, however, 
3 the Jew cried : « Oh, oh! bind me tight, tie me fast.’ 
| bpd 
! ko the Jew let the rope fall, the judge, the clerk, and the 


. ie %) as the full tones of the violin struck out, they all 


Pped the rope and joined in the dance, and he 


Judge and the Jew were the chief performers. 


 CENscfromvedhaenigo be narelstwerersoomonmang the 


Wnton the last step he turned round and said to the judge: 


a it Was too late : the young man had quickly turned his 


ue the court began to move and to tremble, and 


Sounds of the fiddle reached the market-place, and 


» and at the first chord the man who was golug 


tm 


man ne began dancing with all their might; even the 


4 Da 


; trade, and wanted to be a hunter. One day i pa "a 
í he met a hunter in a suit of green, who asked d spat be 
_ Came from and where he was going. He en wa 
a locksmith’s apprentice, but that he did not pai” 


p 


you earned it honestly.’ 


- as a thief, 


_ end hed-a Jaeaiaed Yah CopgieanO diradas Si 
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cers, fat and lean, young and old, caperine a 
ae the rest. Even the dogs who ran by stoo al i 
hind-legs and began dancing about; and the longer he ee at 
the faster they all danced and the higher they sprang a t 
air, fill at last they knocked. each other’s heads fogs 
began to scream and cry out. At length the judge, Quite cg: i 
of breath cried: ‘I will give you your life if you vile 
your fiddling.’ ‘ 

The young man on hearing this was quite ready to stop i f 
playing, and, hanging his violin again on his neck, he stepped 
down from the ladder, and approaching the Jew, who ly 
panting on the ground, he said: ‘You rascal! now cois: 
where you got that purse of money that you gave me, or Iwil 
begin fiddling again:’ 

‘Oh me, oh me, I stole it, I stole it,’ cried the Jew, ‘ul 


Then the judge had the Jew led to the scaffold and hangl fy 


Tene was once a young lad who had learnt the busines ; 
locksmith, and he told his father he should like 
the world and seek his own living. His father 
might do so, and gave him money for his journey: ab 
Went and sought work. But after a time he 60! jenni 


a him wo 


ee 
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‘gid take him as a pupil. ‘Oh yes,’ replied the hunter, «it 
. Spn will go with ae, 
cp the youth hired himself to the hunter, and remained for 
Ea rs with him, and learnt the art of hunting. After this 
evished to travel, and the hunter gave him for wages only 
m air-gun, which had, however, one good property—whoever 
ii with it never missed his aim. Then he went away farther 
filhe came to a great wood, in which, after wandering about 
frawhole day, he could not find a way out. When evening 
ame on, he climbed up a high tree to be out of reach of the 
‘id beasts, and about midnight thought he saw the glimmer 
dasmall light in the distance; he looked cautiously through 
tefoliage to see where it was. But he first took off his hat 
‘ol threw it in the direction of the light, so that when he 
tme down from the tree it might show him which way to 
Nim. Then he scrambled down, went’to where his hat lay, 
fied it up, and, placing it on his head, turned his steps 
Airards the light. 
' the nearer he approached, the larger the light appeared, till 
= he saw an immense fire with an ox roasting ona 
hind three giants sitting round it. As he drew near, he 
~C one of the giants say, ‘I must just see if this meat is 
> üy for eating,’ i 
She cut off a piece, and was just going to put it into his 
hd ee the hunter shot it out of his hand. ‘Now tie 
bie ang fer ‘the wind has blown that piece away, I mus 


1 tor he could get even a bite this also was shot away. 
Pe gant j 


bori n a rage turned to the one who sat next to bim, 
HE PR his ears, cried: « What did you snatch that piece 


te nh itaway,’ said the other; ‘it must have been 
4 ee Ooter On the road.’ sue 

bios a off a third piece, but it was scarcely in 2! 
Pe thecheareue dial kollec on Digitized hapana be & 
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d shot, whoever he is,’ said the giants on 
Foot pieces out of one’s mouth in that ae Eo toy 
useful to us.’ Might bj 

So they called aloud, ‘Come here, you sharpshooter: 1 
and sit down by our fire with us, and have some su. 
will do you no harm. If you won’t come, we will i 
by foree, and then good-bye to you.’ 

The youth, on this, stepped forward and said: 
trained hunter, and wherever I aim with my gun I 
to hit.’ | 
So they asked him to join them, and said he should} 
the best of everything they had. They told him also thir: 
far from where they sat was a large piece of water, and beya 


i 


yay 
am sin 5 


when anyone approaches the tower in which she sleeps, =i 
the moment he barks everyone in the royal household was 
and we cannot therefore get in. Do you think you ond 
undertake to shoot that dog ? 

‘Oh yes,’ he replied; ‘that would be to mea? 
trifle,’ : 
He went down to the water and seated himself tt E 
and was soon across. As he approached the shore, 0i el 

the little dog, but before he could utter a sing? Mig 
hunter with his air-gun shot him dead. When the EE 
this they were mightily pleased, and thought 107 gehi 
certain to have the princess; but the hunter wished (08 
how the affair was to he managed, so he told them 
outside till he called them. Nae every à 

4 _ Then he entered the castle alone and foo yoo 

Bill as a mouse, for they all slept. In the re alr | 
_ Sntered there hung upon the wall a sword of PY se 
8 Gola RHE RRA MAT Galeon iygeibea ats” 


i 
* 
sie 
are 
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| on a table nes LEARNE 
Y proke open t r lay a D HU 
Mold tak he seal, a sealed 1 NTER 
ri ok the sw anyon Teen he h 
fier. P ord fr e who oey unter 239 
4 resen rom o Ca; er wi took j 
hy sleepi tly h th me i ield ok 
ai oping, and h e came e wall f In his ed that it up 
‘el his breath a she was s to the ch ‘astened way. sword 
f ‘I dare s he lool o beauti ambe it on 
UY prer of not all ked at ie ee , and 
ce those wi ow this i her hat ro ia aaa 
‘though e wi 18 ee he e pri 
: 3 ts.’ Id gi Innoc Ah ri stood sti ncess 
, | The giants ent h,” tho still 
a n he l , wh mai ught an 
on the ri ooked oh iden he t q 
ioo right sli round th ave wic to fall i o him- 
i ame, and ipper w e roo i kedn into t 
E$ on th as m ess he 
M i also n agree) ombr , and s in thei 
mhich he also a sil anothe oidered aw a pal or 
pld le r father’ ilk neck r star wi a star ir of sli 
À sti tiers, T s and h erchief with th » With th Ppers ; 
yf SD off th The h er OW , emb he prin e king's 
dot e silk unter n nam roide cess's g's 
vih ook the sli necker r took a e were red with name, 
“sib the stri ipper orchief pair waka Oe 
pe trip with , and of soi , and all 2 
‘Pcefally, of si th put i cisso all i 
‘fon , and ilk. e king’ it in hi rs, and mn 
pu the sl she di And Ss na n his k cut 
mY and. eeve of id n all thi me on D napsack ; & 
ae her ni ot ev is whil it, and place he 
Tear ae reas dist whieh bei ha ext a slept 
lal to them, he found the th o alo plas in his 
eoir them ring th the th anyone d in his 
tough can , how at he di hree gi a 
ae a aN s res ee 
ize a nant ie the macat in ror the mc im- 
“2 hi ` cr 3 r for Š ne 
a Silver 5 © hair guoar there is a h 2 
het i en grag , and in an i ole 
TON ce ea a 7 
mep o CVul ed th it. He then and through e hunter 
ra enemi a e th pulled the , cut it off | 
"Abe ies. 1. avi exactly i en call the res it off 
tg ng fr y in ed u t of 
Caer left eed the s p the seco me 
castl eautiful unner, and and 
o: young A 4 then, 
aiden from — 
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N 3 $ 
T have already done, and afterwards go out again inn. | 
De to seo what other good fortune awe eatin itoy Ų 
_ Onarising in the morning and going to the door of the 4 
the king saw with surprise the three dead giants. He ing EA 
went to his daughter's room, woke hor, and asked her ie | 
knew who had killed the giants. q 

‘Dear father,’ she replied, ‘indeed I do not know; This A 
slept all night.’ 

However, when she got up and began to dress, she fri 
missed her right slipper, then she noticed that a strip had tia 
cut off her silk necktie, and at last that her nightdress sen 
had a piece cut off. 

On hearing of this, the king called together the whole ho: 
hold, soldiers, servants, and all who were there, and ingua 
if they knew who had destroyed the giants and delivered bs 
daughter from their power. Now, the captain of the soldis 

) wasa wicked and ugly man, with one eye, and he came formal 14 
and said he had done it. 

‘Then,’ said the king, ‘as you have accomplished this, 1 
give you my daughter in marriage.’ & 

But the maiden said: ‘Dear father, why should I be mariel! 

I would rather go out in the world and travel about 
I could walk no farther, than marry that man.’ | 
The king replied : ‘Tf you will not be married as LWT 


shall take off all your royal robes, and put on pensants el 
and I shall send you to a potter to learn how 


to be usert tipi 
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maiden took ‘her basket to a oe 
; her to do. The waggons are as the king 
“Bir goods to atoms. ‘Then she bega Y, and smashed 
H eal I pay the potter ? gan to weep and ery: ‘Oh 
jw i 3 
The king, however, who still wanted he: 
‘at for the potter, and asked him oak oe the captain, 
whet of goods, and so when she went to him an her another 
iy refused to let her have any more. Then 55 oa ae 
ther weeping and lamenting sadly, and PR her 
modd go out into the world and wander about by he olf at she 
i be married to the captain. Her father then told h rather 
k vould have a small cottage built for her in th er that 
secould live all her life by herself, and Bue f 5 oe 
ae BE reese no money for it. or anyone who 
T n as the house was finish 9 
| Re hich wes arainn Ey a sign was hung up over 
| py? Sho lived in this cott or nothing to-day, to-morrow 
d broad in th cottage for a long time, and it was 
ked for nothin in the world that a maiden lived there who 
in, The een oan over the door of her cottage hung 
a ao ped kild the gaet Mean 
E oy dimer cocked - 3 : ‘That is the very place for me to have 
| Sohe took his air am hungry, and have not much money.’ 
‘tllremained Rr and his knapsack, wherein everything 
$ he had done <A a taken from the castle as proofs of 
2 and read the = ee Re forest; soon fe ae 
“moro s on the sign, ‘For nothing to-day, 
2 cut ante F He carried also ts sword with S hich ho 
a Ee and asked eens giants. So he went in like a 
© Xe was deli ething to eat. es 
Mee beg ented with the Deautifal maid 
‘a Utiful as a pi maiden there; for she 
i he replied ae She asked him where he came 
ae him where ae he was travelling about the world. — 
bt it and in y e had got the sword with her father's 
eply he asked her if she was tho king’s 
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«With this sword, he said, ‘I cut off the giants he 
here,’ he continued, opening his knapsack, ‘ig the sli 
the pieces of the silk neckerchief and the nighta ea r 
also the tongues of the giants, which I cut out after the nt 
dead; so that I have every proof.’ Tay 
‘Then how happy she was ; for she knew that he hj}. | 
the one to set her free. After this they went together iy | 
old king ; and the princess led her futher away to her chan i 
and told him that this was the man who had slain theni 


ale | 


know how it all happened, and that he would give hini f 
daughter as a wife. 4 
The princess heard this, and was happy. Thereupon thehuz}- 
was presented with a dress, and the king gave orders for a gr 
entertainment. The hunter was placed at the right badi 
the princess. On her left sat the captain, who supposed i 
huntsman to be only a, visitor. d 
After dinner the king told the captain he wished tostingy 
a question. ‘If anyone should assert that he had Killed the 
giants,’ said the king, ‘and on examining the heads they 7 
found to be without tongues, how could you account for an 
‘Perhaps they had no tongues,’ replied the captam. 
‘That is an impossibility,’ said the king. ‘Every antl 
has a tongue.’ And he continued, ‘ What should be 
the man who claims an unmerited honour and 1è 
“He deserves to be torn in pieces,’ was the reply: 
_ You have pronounced your own sentence, zeni y oot Oh 
‘Here is the man who killed the giants, and par 
tongues, which he has, with other proofs, in his po 
So the captain was made a prisoner, and led ie y 
ment, and the hunter married the young PY a a 
after sent for his father and mother, and HoT 0 
Son in great happiness till the king's death, an? 
— BANGEC-0. Jangamwadi Math Collection. Digitized by eGangotri 
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THE FLAIL FROM HEAVEN 


y t out with a pair of 
x PEASANT ONC wen Pp oxen to plough. 
“wm as they were in the fields, the horns of the two sais 
‘eqn to grow, and kept on growing all day, till by the time 
tay returned home they had grown too large to get in at the 
SAN sable-door. Luckily, a butcher came by, to whom the oxen 
} sere soon made over, and the bargain settled in this manner, 
‘She peasant agreed to carry to the butcher a quart of rape-seed, 
f wd for every seed the butcher promised to pay a dollar. 
| The peasant went home, and very soon returned with the 
npeseed for the butcher, but on the way he dropped one seed, 
The butcher counted the seeds, and paid for them justly; but 
ES eae = lost rae one seed he would have had 
3 ollar. However, he set out to return hi i 
f Sisiied, but on reaching the place where the seed haa dope, 
= Er =A aa a tae $ ne taken ee and grown 
=" , which reache eaven 
ae thought the peasant: ‘I should like to have a peep at 
E. pe about np enere, and see what the angels are 
3 Jre 18 & splendid opportunity.’ 
af Sho climbed up the tree, and, peeping in, saw the angels 
i Fen hing oats, and stood watching them for some time. 
ed in as he stood there, he felt the tree on which he 

Ts thas ee He looked through the branches, and. 
ae ad were cutting it down. ‘If I should fall from 
Mir ec as this, it would be terrible,’ he thought; and in 
hh, 3 he scarcely knew what to do. ; 
cord semed, however, nothing better than’ to take a piece 
ae near the heaps of chaff, and let himself dowa 
th fore he did so he laid hold of a hatchet and & 
ee had left behind them, and, tying them 
= ES SOA gent] ee 3 
= CC. ea yadon from hoitaa eGangotri 
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When he reached the earth, however, he an ae f 
deep that it was fortunate he had a hatchet with hin a 
it he was able to cut steps in the side of the hola at q 
once more into daylight. tinh s 

He took the hatchet and the flail with him, that no nN t 
doubt his story. mi 
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‘TERE was once a king who had a little boy, of whom th: | 
was a prophecy that he should be killed by a stag when hem) 
sixteen years old. When he had gained that age he went ai 
with the huntsmen hunting. In the forest the prine ri | 
separated from the others, and suddenly saw a great si 
which he wished to shoot, but could not hit. He chased tif 
stag so long that they were both quite out of the wood, whe, 
instead of the stag, there stood all at once before him a vay 
tall man, who said: ‘Now, it is well that: I have you They 
already worn out six pairs of skates in hunting yo, and bre 
not been able to get you.’ me 

Then he took the king's son with him, and dragge © 
through a great lake to a large royal castle, and #ben ey 
sit down and eat with him. After thoy had taken HJ 

King said: ‘I have three daughters. You must watch eF p 
eldest for. one night, from nine o'clock in the oe i] 
o'clock in the morning. I will come every hour a | 
strikes, and call you, and if you give me NO answers paral | 

be killed the next morning; if you answer. YoU i 

for your wife.’ 
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a r until it strikes three. When he calls, give him ap 
7 er instead of the prince.’ 

A w The stone St. Christopher nodded its head quite quickly, and 
$ en slower and slower until it stood still. 

| The next morning the king said to him: ‘You have done this 
‘wk well, but I cannot give you my daughter; you must watch 
f night with my second daughter, then I will consider if you can ` 
‘we my eldest daughter for your wife. But I shall come every 
f jr myself; when I call, answer me, and if, when I call, you do 
 sxanswer me, your blood shall flow.’ 

Then the prince and princess both went into the sleeping- 
qm, and there stood a still larger stone image of St. 
‘Christopher. 


_ Then the great stone image of St. Christopher again nodded 

Vished quickly, and then more and more slowly, till it stood 

i | til again. 

dnd the prince lay down on the threshold, put his hand 

ter his head, and fell asleep. The next morning the king 

‘tid tohim: ‘You have done this task really well, but I cannot 

‘# you my daughter. You must watch a night with my 

_ gst daughter, then I will consider if I can give you my 
p ond daughter to’ wife. -But I shall come every hour, and 

i te call answer me; and if you do not answer, your blood 


fin, the prince and pri t again together to the 
5 princess went again tog 

` Cristopi Where was a much larger and much fatter St. 
Ji h ‘ her than the two first had been. - : 

y m au king's daughter said: ‘When my father calls, do 
s ‘eat 


hoe ; tall stone St. Christopher nodded his head for hali 
Men pa at length the head stood still. À 

Te ee lay down on the threshold and fell ae 
eee. Domi ing said: ‘You have truly watene 
cee CC-0. Jango eae king faid: oe ay eGangbfri ^ 


_ ‘No; he said, ‘I cannot; I shall have to die, so I wills 


together their relations to help, and in two hours Wo 


; aes they came to the king's daughter, and i mji 


ast snid, < Come BARAJAS thas struck six. eGangotri 
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well, but I cannot give you my daughter yet, Ti 
down my great forest and make a lake for me thereat ean 
in the morning and six in the evening I will think os 
‘Then he gave him a glass axe, a glass wedge and a 
mallet. » Gnd a da t 
When the prince came into the wood he began to ex 
the axe broke in two ; then he took the wedge and a 
once with the mallet, and it became as short and cai’ 
sand. Then he was much troubled, and thought he a 
have to die, so he sat down and wept. 
Now, when it was mid-day, the king said, ‘ One of you gii 
must take him something to eat.’ s 
The two eldest refused, and the youngest had to go andit 
him something. When she came into the forest she asl 


eat any more, But she spoke kindly to him, and begged kang 
to try, till he came and ate. When he had eaten, she sid,‘ 
will comb your hair a little, and then you will feel brighter 
So she combed his hair, and he fell asleep. Then she Ù 
her handkerchief, made a knot in it, and struck with thes 
three times on the ground, and said, ‘ Barth-workers, = 
forth.’ At once a great many little earth - workers 
and asked what she required. She said, ‘ In three ee 
forest must be cut down, and the site of it must bea ol 
that one may be able to see one’s self in, as in 9B y 
fish must be in it.’ The earth-workers went sit 


ie be 
eons as we were commanded.’ She took mT E 
„kerchief again and struck three times 0? the r +g 
“ Earth-workers, go home ;’ and they = o pam 


When the pri i 1l done, 204 Fy 
® prince awoke it was at © Then e went 


s 
3 
x 
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d When he returned home the king asked, ‘ Have you levelled 


T ie forest ?” À 

Yes,’ said the prince. 

| phat is well.’ But as they were Sitting a 
a ‘sid, ‘You have done your task, but I can 
ni P jushter yet; you must do something more,’ 
a | ‘What isit? asked the prince, ‘The king said that there 
i masa great mountain, and on it were thousands of bushes, 
a stich he must cut down, and on the top build a great castle 
ist must be finer than man can think, and all ¢ 
“that belongs to a castle must be in it. 

_ When he rose the next morning, the king 
Wd f sead aglass gimlet, and said that he was to have his task - 


t table, the king 
not give you my 


he furniture À 


bwh the axe broke off quite short, and so small that the 
"Bees flew all around, and the gimlet also he could not use. 
ig thn he was quite miserable, and waited for his dearest, in 
|} ase she would come and help him, When it was mid-day she 
time, and brought him something to eat. He wentto meet her 
‘nd told her everything, and then let her comb his hair, and he 
=t. Then she once more made a knot and struck the earth, 
tad said, ‘Earth-workers, come forth.’ Many earth-workers 
eared, and asked what she required. She replied, ‘In the 
Mt? of three hours all the bushes must be cut down, and on 
op of the mountain must stand a castle, which must be 
: antifa} as can be imagined, and all the furniture must be 


‘Workers went and fetched their relations to help 
d when the time was up all was done. Then they 
` Princess and told her, and she took her hand- 
‘Rash d struck the knot thrice on the earth, and said, 
Then orkers, go home ; and they all disappeared. 

i i ; S as 
Lay ag prince awoke and saw everything, and he wa 
“tether A bird in the air. When it struck six they went 
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‘Yes,’ replied the prince ; but while they sat at t 

' said, ‘J cannot give you my youngest dhe the tiy 
eldest are married.’ T till the tg 
Then the prince and princess were ver F 
did not know what to do. So he pte a am wo pig 
rincess, and ran away with her. When the a tote | 
_ little distance the king’s daughter looked nat d 
father behind her. ‘Oh,’ said she, ‘what shall = a he 
father is behind us. and will take us hack. I will fe y 

oF 


THE CASTLE ON THE MOUNTAIN. 


into a briar, and myself into a rose, and I will shelter "i 
in the midst of the bush.’ te 
te the father came to the spot there 5 ood a br 
one rose on it; he was going to ther the rose te ak 
pricked his fingers so ak A ie go home. ivit 
‘why he had not brought his daughter bac 
said that he was close to them, but all at once he © 
them, and where they had stood was ® a 


_ growing on it. 


| a 
= ay said the queen: ‘If you had broken off een 
ria ast RIVES AMM Geton. Digitized by eGangotri a 
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E ho went back to fetch the rose; : 
ah E already far over the fields, and the a ates the paire 
è When the daughter looked round and saw him ef a 
1 gid: ‘Ob, what must I do? I will make you cares she 
: m mysel into a pastor, and I will standin the nists 
T When the king came to the place there sto 
‘jn the pulpit a pastor was preaching, so eee a 
ee. | 
Æ answered : ‘I ran so long after them that I should soon 
pe ET, 3 church stood there, and in the 
HE ies ne a use to send you; I must go myself.’ 
Dh tom oe 3 ou gone some distance she saw them 
i Ei ae = h the gauek looked back and saw her 
: = oe ee A said : How unfortunate | my mother is 
ech elf, I will change you into a pond, and myself 
; E mother came to the spot there was a great pool, 
E tis head abo ae it a fish sprang around, and peeped with 
“Wanted to ee e water, and was quite gay. The queen 
Pug, and pee fish, but she could not. Then she was 
h; but it mad up the whole pool that she ‘might get the 
r ee e her so ill that she was obliged to bring up 
mr oa Then she cried, ‘I see well that I can do 
they Be ae she said that they might come back to her. 
aa ack together, and the queen gave her daughter 
i a said, ‘ These can help you when you are 1 
ther need.’ So the young people went away agam 
7 and when th ; ; ived 
the castle fro ey had gone quite ten miles they arrive 
vil m which the prince came, and close by it was 


( sy, reached HaitbercerinceighBiG by atte an a 


~} the dishes. 4 
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dearest; I will go up first to the castle, and then I yin | 
and fetch you with the carriage and servants,’ Wil cong 
. When he arrived at the castle they were al ee 
having the king’s son back again, ard he then told te uy 
he had a bride, who was in the village, and that he ie ; 
them to go with the carriage and fetch her, They ia 
harnessed the horses, and many attendants mounted ni 
carriage. When the king's son was about to get in t 
mother gave him a kiss, and he forgot all that had happen 
and also what he was just going to do. Then his moth: 
ordered the horses to be taken out of the carriage, and every. 
* one went back to the house. 5 j 
But the maiden sat in the village, and watched and watched, 
and thought he would fetch her, but no one came. Thenily 
king's daughter took service at the mill which belonged toth 
castle, and was obliged every day to sit by the water and can 


The queen came one day from the castle, and was walki 
“by the water, when she saw the fine-looking maiden sitin 
there, and said: ‘What a fine girl that is! She pleases ™ 
well.’ Then she and all who were with her Looked at tt 
maiden, but nobody knew her. Ri nike 
__ Along time passed by, during which she served the mit 
honourably and faithfully. Meanwhile, the queen bà i 
seeking a wife for her son, who came from & far-off pa wil 
world. When the bride arrived they were at ee aa 
- married, and many people came running together wh ©” 
to see everything. a jetot 
Then the maiden said to the miller that she woul ] 
also, and the miller said, ‘Yes, go, then- y q there iig 
about to go she opened one of the three walnuts, due 
Ìn it a beautiful dress. She put it on, and went” - 
and stood by the altar. poel Be 
Suddenly the bride and bridegroom came and Pot 
i Selves beformitrardi Whg deetipa sioriaves tnr 


THE TWO KINGS’ CHILDREN. ay 


| ride looked sideways and saw the maiden standing 
r i $ rit stood up again and said that she would not ae 

© pay until she had as fine a dress as the lady there. So they 

F gent home again, and sent to ask the lady if she would sell 
wd | ie dress. No, she would not sell it, but the bride might 
3 J perhaps earn it. 

| then the bride asked her what she should do. She replied 
S | dutif she might sleep one night before the door of the prince 
“tle bride might have it. So the bride said, yes, she might 
dso, But she commanded the servants of the prince to give 
jimasleeping-draught. The maiden lay on the threshold and 
“lmented all night long. She had had the forest cut down; — 
ehad had the fish-pond made; she had had the castle built 
 irhim; she had changed him into a briar, then into a church, 
} edat last into a pond, and yet he had forgotten her so soon, 
E The prince heard nothing of all this, but the servants had 
__  "nawakened, had listened to it, and did not know what it 
03) went. The next morning, when they were all up, the bride 

f ion the dress, and went with the bridegroom to the church, 

SUf Then the handsome maiden opened the second walnut, and 
"there was a still more beautiful dress inside it, which she put 
„f “and went again to the church, and stood by the altar, and 
“Waything happened as it had happened the time before. 
The maiden lay again all night on the threshold of the prince's 
Mom, and the servant was ordered to give him a sleeping- 
aught again. The servant, however, gave him something to 
=) him awake, and when he lay on his bed the millers 
miden lamented as before, and told all that she had done. 

` 3 . 
i ae heard it all and was much troubled, for he ren tal ‘ 
ts a that had happened ; then he wanted to go fo 2er ee 
p31} ty cer had locked the door. ‘The next moming, however 
mene ht to his dearest and told her ae nai 
Lore otten © him, and prayed her not to be angty i third 
mimi À? S0 long. Then the princess opened tha © = 
ang thegawas imit cansbith merespon ae 


1 


" 
t 


_ heavily that he was nearly dead. As he was dying bis 


died. The tailor’s apprentice searched his pockets, seeking 


he fell in love, He married her and lived 1a i : 
long time, when they had two children, hee plone Ti 
Mother died, and the young people kept hor vindos 


Ps 


“for work, but he could not find any, and his poverty wasa 


| as he thought that he would have much money about him t 


Jew had said he had. Then he lifted him uP, os 
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she put on, and went with the bridegroom to the i i 
numbers of children gave them flowers and offered È W 


ribbons to bind about their feet, and the priest hia ay pi 
‘and they had a happy wedding. The false moth te, He 


er ; 
had to depart. The mouth of him who told this fe 


warm. 


THE BRIGHT SUN BRINGS IT TO LIGHT 


) 


A TAILOR’s apprentice was travelling about the world sekig 3 
great that he had not a farthing. One day he met a Jew, ai f 


tailor put God out of his mind, attacked the Jew, and si 4 
‘Give me money, or I will kill you.’ F. 
-The Jew said: ‘Spare my life; I have no money esep Mpi 
eight farthings.’ pS 

The tailor, however, said: ‘You have money, and you mts 


; : BPE ke 
words were, ‘The bright sun will bring it to light.’ Than 


E 
== 


Money, but found no more than the eight farthings Y abs j 
behind a clump of trees, and went on again to § | ait | 

After travelling for a long time he got emp gar we 
town with a master who had a beautiful daughter UE 


morning, as the man sat at the table before t° welit 4 
Wile brooghtchiareouilebffedpdind ihana be Adbor 
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E cancer, and was about to drink it, the sun shone on ; 
ation gleamed hither and thither on the wall aa 
P o The tailor looked up, and said, ‘He would gladly 
| ing itto light, but cannot.’ 
Í the woman said: ‘Dear man, what was it? What do you 
F pain by that 2” 

" Heanswered : ‘I must not tell.’ 
Batshe said: ‘If you love me you must tell me,’ and used 
de most loving words, saying that she would tell no one, and 
FY ig him no rest. 
} Then he told her how long years ago, when he was quite 
‘yom out and without money, he had killed a Jew, and that- 
‘iz Jew bad said, in his death agony, ‘The bright sun will , 
Wing it to light.’ And now the sun wanted to bring it to 
lett, but was not able. Then he ordered her particularly not 
> totell anyone, or he would lose his life, and she promised him. 
7 Sat when he had sat down to work she went to her god- 
Mother and told her the story, begging her never to mention 
‘ioanyone; but before three days were past the whole town 
kev it, and the tailor was brought to trial and condemned. 
tus the bright sun did bring it to light. 


THE BLUE LIGHT. 


| jr onee lived a soldier who had served the king faithfully 

> be man, he soldier 

i i years ; but when the war ceased, and the het 

iy, > Many wounds, was disabled, the king said ae 

“heyy, = 8° home now, I do not want you any moves ae 

your pay, and only those can receive Wages x 

for them,’ 

and he” 


dier Jew maki harees brlgh his Jiving, 


Ar THE BLUE LIGHT. 
wandered about for a whole day, full of care, until ; 
he entered a wood, and as soon as it grew quits ia Š 
at a distance a light, and on going towards it he fond 
in which dwelt an old witch. ‘Give me a night's] > 


said to her, ‘and something to eat and drink; P i 


starved.’ 

‘Ah!’ she cried, ‘who ever gives anything to a rm. | 
soldier? But Iwill take pity on you if you will do as I vig) 

‘What do you want me to do?’ asked the soldier, ~ 

‘First I want you to dig my garden.’ 

To this the soldier readily agreed, and worked all the fll.) 
ing day as hard as he could; but though he exerted ll) 
strength, it was not finished by the evening. { 

‘Ah, I see plainly,’ said the witch, ‘ that you cannot diay 
more to-day; well, I will give you another night's logy) 
_and to-morrow you shall split up a cartload of wood into fe 

wood,’ ; 
Next day the soldier worked hard at wood-cutting til aadi 
ing, and then the witch again proposed that he should ra 
the night. ‘You shall do one more little task for me = 
said ; ‘behind my house is an old empty well, into wit” 
light has fallen; it burns blue, and will not go oth 
shall go down and fetch it up for me.’ 

The next day the old woman took him 
him down in a basket. He soon found 
made signs to her to pull him up again. She 
he was near the brink, and stretched out her hand ; 
light from him, - goni 

‘No,’ said he, perceiving her wicked intentions: By 
give up the light- till I am standing with bo’ © | 
_ ground,’ ; pack 


to the well, and 7 
the blue pe 
drew him k i 
to take 


taking any harm, on the moist ground o imi 
__ lightowas diui Neë Boikeebaezorn 


ae 
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a eath must come to him at last, a 

piny ce : uite sorrowful. By chance he aa ee pe 
hile feeling q : i put his hand in 
jis pocket and found his tobacco pipe hal full of tobacco. 
V hat shall be my last comfort, thought he; and, taking it 
| ai, he lighted it at the blue light, and began to smoke, 

' The smoke had no sooner ascended in the air than he saw 
‘gnling before him a little dark man, who said, «Master, what 
is your pleasure ? ; 

i Whatcommands have I to give thee? answered the soldier, 
in wonder. 
' 'Tmust do all that you bid me,’ he replied. : 
‘Good,’ said the soldier; ‘then first help me out of this 
‘ll’ 
"The little man took him by the hand and led him through 
/} uuderground passage, but he did not forget to take the blue 
CN iht with him. Then he showed him the hidden treasures 
g Nuch the witch had collected together and concealed under- 
. goud, and the soldier took away as much gold as he could 
any. As soon as they were above ground again he said to 
i) % litle man, ‘ Now go in and bind the witch, and carry her 
i} ore the judge.’ ; ; 
j No long after out she came, riding swift as the windon a — 
mid cat, and Screaming frightfully. In a very short time, 
eh the little man returned, and said, ‘ It is all right, and . 
Smich is already hanging on the gallows. Now, master, 
a F '8 your pleasure ? 
iad this moment nothing,’ replied the soldier; ‘you can g0 
‘| h mn at hand to answer when I call you.’ vi 
1 tyo necessary to call me,’ he said; ‘you have ony A A 
ors. Pipe at the blue light and I shall immediately stan 
E i Then he vanished from his eyes. E as : 
Mandere er went back into the town from which he 
ithe -` 2° took up his abode at the best inn, ordered new 
desired the landlord to have a room furnished for 
antly a nossiblen Collection. Digitized by eGangotri 
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When it was ready, and he had taken possession of 
ity | 


summoned the little man, and said to him, ‘I have q 
king faithfully for many years, but he sent me g te; 


me to starve, therefore now I will have my revenge 7 


‘What am I to do?’ asked the mannikin. 
‘Late in the evening,’ he replied, ‘ when the princess's» | 
bed and asleep, fetch her from the castle and bring bari 
she shall be my maid-servant.’ j : 
Then said the little man, ‘ For me this is a very trifing ug 
and I will do it; but for you it is a very dangerous thing ios | 
for if it should be found out you will suffer for it.’ 3 
As the clock struck twelve the door sprang open, ai tif 
little man appeared, carrying the king's daughter. ‘Aha! ity) 
you are,’ cried the soldier, ‘ fresh to your work; go and fd 
‘the broom and sweep the floor.’ When. this was fuiste ff 
, called her to his chair, stretched out his foot towards ty 
and said, ‘ Pull off my boot.’ When she had done so he thret g 
it in her face, and told her to pick it up and clean ai pi 
it. She did all that he told her without resistance, miss 
and with half-closed eyes. At the first cockerow the 1 
oe carried hor back to the castle, and placed her agam ink . 
ed. 
The next morning, when she rose, she went to bet! 
and told him she had had such a wonderful dream! 
she had dreamed that she was carried through the 
quick as lightning to a room in which was & soldier, © 
her wait upon him, and do all kinds of menial wo 
sweeping the room and cleaning his boots. 
dream,’ she said, ‘and yet I feel as tired as if 
it all.’ id 
‘The dream could not possibly have © ptt” 
king; ‘however, to: make ee I will advise yo pae phi 
Fill your pocket full of peas, and make & E they ve 
that, if er are really carried away in tho rer ae 
iSO aking you ame sea 


ave been true, sial 


THE 
BLUE LIGH 
T. 


i While the ki 
5 1m, and he , the li ž 
i i That night, D ard all he little a 
| ge streets, the on he carri mg an, who w 257 
f nae, for th peas fell ed the as invisi 
3 e cunni out of sleepi visibl 
7 erant to th s And sh man mae b neess th 
i Th f e soldier til e was obli strewed ut the rough 
e following m till the cock lized ea Ry left no 
r te track; but i orning the o Crowe d erefore eforeha; 
forded with lt was quit king sent hi 4 again to na 
sying: ‘It ee childre e impossi 18 sery ° 
D as been rai n gatheri ible, { ants o 
j Ve must 7 n rainin ering or th ut to fi 
ted better ki think of s 5 peas all up cans f 5 streets bs 
f o come RE your Se ething wee p ull of peas, oe 
k ebin ck, if oes w se,’ sai n 
. | eer y ou are y hen you said the ki 
j hen little ma you are, th carried a go to bed ng. ‘Yo 
: tim no 1er d ats the ki sure to ve one ore 
t to esired. ing’ find i of th 
ca = hin g's pla it’ em 
, gainst thi again to fet n, and i 
‘nd i this there 5 pian, and ee 
r Ne th ere . e pri even 
g noy. e shoe i is no ncess, he Ing, 
ee ere the discovery,’ 
4 third as P cried th : ing can ae he said, 
ore she en brough e soldier ; you great 
Mi placed i as\carriad t to wo r; ands 
Be nex it under ied back rk asas 0 the princess 
rer t morni) the soldier how ervant-mai was 
3 the t orning soldier’ ever, sh maid. 
oldi own for his the ki s bed , She took 
| e's ro or hi king . off her sh 
a| R 8 ma; om. S daugh ordered ” 08; 
itis racy mee nice sh search to 
Als fri ened. oldie oe, & OF. be m 
ght the d r, wh nd it w ade all 
he fo oor, Ww o had at as found i 
possessi rgot as sei apres the re n the 
Ssion to tak zed and 3 quest f 
s, the bl e with hi carried off to ot the 
ue light im his best fo prison. 
e gold, and h most 
(J had, 


om 


Wife, na 


give his kingdom to the soldier, and his daugh 
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When the man came nearer, he said to him: ey; 
kind as to fetch for me a little parcel that inline YOU, f 
inn, and I will give you a ducat for your troubley “et 5 

Away ran his comrade, and fetched him what bows F 

As soon as the soldier was again alone, he took B : 
lit it, and began to smoke, and immediately the little man" | 

. Stoo] T 
before him. : 

‘Do not be afraid,’ said he to his master; “90 with thn T 
wherever they lead you. Let what will happen, only remenbs l 
to take your blue light and your pipe with you.’ E 

The next day the trial of the soldier took place, and, altho 1 
he had really done nothing very wicked, he was sentenein f 
death. j 

As he was being led away, he begged the king to grani liz | 
one last favour, 

‘What is it?” asked the king. 

‘That I may smoke one pipe on my road,’ he replied. : 

‘You may smoke three if you like,’ said the king; ‘wiii 
not suppose I shall grant you your life.’ 

The soldier, on this, took out his pipe, lit it, and bea! 
smoke; and, as a pair of rings of smoke ascended in the 
the little man appeared with a little cudgel in his hand 
said ‘What is my master’s pleasure ?’ + | 

‘Knock down the false judges and their abettors to A: 
ground,’ said the soldier, ‘and do not spare the king fot AN 
ing me so shamefully |’ sine right 

Away flew the little man like lightning, striking ai 
left, here and there, and so scaring them that, ns aie 
py touched them, they fell to the ground anë © 

ere, not daring to move. ; 

The king was terribly alarmed, and at last oh i 


ke . . i d 
his life. His prayer was not granted till ieee ter w” 
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‘| HE OLD WOMAN IN THE woop, 


Í , pon servant-maid was once travelling through a wood with 
master and mistress, when they were attacked by robbers 
ho came out of the thicket and murdered all that passed that 
fay, None of the party escaped, excepting the maid-servant, 
| sho bad sprung aside, and hidden herself behind a, tree, 
| 4ssoon as the robbers had made off with their booty, she 
[rated out of her hiding-place, and saw what dreadful 
mble had happened. Then she began to weep bitterly, and 
fad: ‘What shall I, a poor maiden, do now? I know not 
ftw to find my way out of the wood, for not a living creature 
) ivells here, and I shall certainly be starved to death.’ 
| She tried to find a way out of the wood, however, but with- 
J misuccess. At evening she seated herself under a tree, and 
| termined to remain there, whatever might happen, without 
tempting to go away, and trust in Heaven to help her. 
_ 4tter she had been sitting there a short time, a white dove 
tew down from the tree, and he carried in his beak a little 
fien key. This golden key he placed in. the hand of the 
“en, and said: ‘Do you see yonder a large tree? Onitis 
ip titio lock, which can be opened with that key.. If you open 
el find plenty to eat and drink, and will suffer no 


tel L wish Thad a bed to lie on.’ 

fat ts White dove flew down, and brought another ae 
a: Unlock the tree with this, and you will fnd a 
She | 


Be did as she was told, and there e found a pretty little 
a ‘0 
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of rings of all sorts and descriptions, some of them sewi 
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hite bed, and, praying to Heaven to wat 
a night, she laid herself down and slept. oH Over her au 
In the morning came the dove the third time a 
her another little key, and said: ‘ Unlock the aon ht j 
you will find clothes.’ And when she did so, there a h 
beautiful dresses embroidered with gold and precious ș b. 
such as none but a king's daughter could wear, ` ws, f 


it was a peaceable and happy life. 
At last the dove came one day, and said to her: ‘Wil 

do something for me, only for love ?’ 
‘ With all my heart,’ she replied. 


Go in. Inside it sits an old woman. She will say“ 
day” to you; for your life give her no reply, let her do wis 
she may, but turn away to the right, and you will ses adm F 
which you must open, and in the room on a table lies a hay 


beautiful and glittering precious stones. But leave all 
alone, and look only for a plain gold ring which musi Oe 
them, and bring it to me as quickly as you can.’ 

The maiden went to the house, and stepped in. 

There sat the old woman, and said: ‘ Good-day, ™ 

But she gaye no reply, and went on to the other door. i E 
are you going?’ cried the old woman. ‘This ma 

no one can enter there without my permission ; oe i 
her by the dress, and tried to hold her fast. pe ; 
kept silent, freed herself from the old woman seh 
went right into the room. 

_ There on the table lay an immen cr 
shone and glittered before her eyes; but she poret ii 
one side, and searched for the plain one, ee A 
oe find. to look UP aa 

VU i i a 
hile she was searching, she happened eGangotri Ree 


& 


. THE OLD WOMAN IN THE Woop, oe 
cage in her hand. 
the cage from her, 
ere was a bird with 


a sid woman slipping away with & bird- 
fhe maiden followed her out quickly, took 
a J as she opened it, and looked, inside, th 
ats pian ring in its beak. 

1 che took the ring, and went away 


LE 


full of jo g 
| house, and was soon back to the tree, where ae meas 
f Kos the white dove waiting for her; for she expected him 
4 fetch the ring, but he did not come. While she waited, 
| de leaned against the tree, and, as she so stood, she felt 
| Mai tho tree became soft and flexible, and the branches sank 


All at once two of the branches wound themselves round 
brand they were the arms of a human being; and, as she 
q loked up, she saw that the tree had changed to a handsome 
f mn, who kissed her, and said: ‘ You have broken the spell, 
‘nidelivered me from the power of the old Woman, who is a 
wded witch. She changed me into a tree, and every day for 
tw hours I was a white dove; but so long as she kept the 
ting T could not recover my human form.’ 
_ Aithe same time the horses and servants were set free from 
“Witchcraft, for they also had been changed into trees, and 
‘Yood near their master, 
jen they all travelled away to his kingdom, for he was a 
s8 son, and they married and lived happily. 


| RDINAND FAITHFUL AND FERDI- 
NAND UNFAITHFUL. | 


® onos lived a man and his wife who, as long as a 
< alin ad no children, but as soon as they were a Fe 
ee boy. They could, however, find no godfat a: 
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- I cannot give you anything, and you should not give me ay | 


i e Toite jiandaa hadot father by eGangotri i 4 


ath eid 
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him; so the man said he would go to another plane a 
he could get one. ds i 
_ As he was walking, a poor man met him, who acid 
where he was going. He said that he was going eo RB 
could get a godfather; that he was poor, so no cng wal th ri 
godfather for him. | 
 ¢Qh,’ said the poor man, ‘I am poor, and you are pom, 
will be godfather for you; but I am so poor that I cannot og | 
anything to the child. Go home and tell the nurse she ist : 
come to the church with the infant.’ 
When they came together to the church, the begmarmy | 
already there, and he gave the child the name of Ferdinand 
Faithful. E 
As they came out of church the beggar said: ‘Now go hom 


thing.’ a 
He, however, gave a key to the nurse, and told her that bl 
might give it to the father when they got home, and tell hit 5 
to keep it till the child was fourteen years old; then he sii 
go on the heath, where there was a castle that the key would 
and that all that was in it should be his. 
When the child was seven years old, and had grown $i 
he went to play with some other boys, -who ea a 
boasted that he had got more from his godfather od . 
other; but thè child could say nothing, and was 7) 
went home and said to his father: ‘Did I ge ne 
my godfather?’ dif t 
‘Oh yes,’ said the father; ‘you have 4 ke J: os 
stands a castle on the heath, go to it and open it- 
The boy went, but there was no castle to be see” 
After seven years more, when he was fourteen J 
went thither again, and there stood the castle. of 
opened it there was nothing within but a borne g hors 
_ Then the boy was so full of joy because © ete 
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ice [have a fine white horse I will travel,’ said he, 
“1 oho started, and as he was on the road there lay in his 
j phe _ He was going to pick it up, but then he thought 
“| at bo would let it lie, as he would easily find a pen where he 
f as going if he wanted one. ; . ; 

| jshe was riding away, a voice called after him: « Ferdinand 
Í ie Faithful, take it with you.’ 
| Helooked around, but saw no one. However, he went and 
| peted it up. À 
| After he had ridden a little farther, he came to some water, 
nda fish was lying on the shore, panting for breath; so he 
Oe ‘Wait, my little fish; I will help you to get into the 
wir; and he took hold of it by the tail and threw it into the 
| ke, : 
' Then the fish lifted his head out of the Water, and said: ‘As 
quhave helped me out of the mud, I will give you a flute; if 
| are in any need, play on it, and I will help you; and if 
Mever let anything fall into the water, play on it, and I will 
Ech it out.’ 
Then he rode away, and there came a man who asked where 
tems going. 
4 to the nearest place.’ 
T n at is your name ? 

Ferdinand the Faithful. 
4, meee nearly the same name, for I am Ferdinand 
‘Unfaitht.7 » 


to Went together to the inn of the next town. 


mrt; Vas unlucky that Ferdinand the Unfaithful knew 
iby nt? Other thought or was going to do; he knew 


-a handsome man, and she asked him where he was 
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Then she said he ought to stay there, for the ki 
country wanted a servant or outrider, and he rights Of thy} 
royal service. oom enter thy 

He‘answered that he could not go and ask for the 

Then said the maid: ‘I will do it for you; ang sha coll 
straight to the king, and said that she knew of a banda y 
servant for him. q 

He was well pleased and had Ferdinand brought to him, m 
wished to make him his servant. He, however, would nite | 
be an outrider, for where his horse was there he would al pi 
be; so the king made him an outrider. q 

When Ferdinand the Unfaithful heard of it, he said to i 
girl: ‘ What! do you help him and not me? ` 

‘Qh,’ said the girl, ‘I will also help you.’ She thought: 'I 
must keep friends with him, for he is not to be trusted.’ 

She went to the king and offered him as a servant, and th 
king was willing to take him. a 

Now, when the king met his lords in the morning, hean 1 
plained: ‘Oh, if I only had my sweetheart with me! =f 

Ferdinand the Unfaithful was always hostile to Fermi} 
the Faithful, so once, when the king complained, he sili : 
‘You have the outrider, send him; he must find her, aus ip 
he does not, his head should be taken off.’ A 

Then the king ordered Ferdinand the Faithful to ona 4 
him, and told him that there was in some place o£ oF * 
he loved, that Ferdinand must bring her to hin; i: 
do so, he must die. - ye to 

Then Ferdinand the Faithful went into the stable 4 
white horse, and groaned and moaned. 

‘Oh, what an unlucky man am I!’ 

a someone behind him cried : 
why weepest thou?’ sued OU 
ae! He looked round, but saw no one, and he oom sie TÉ 

plaining: ‘My dear little white horse, YoU 


Im jo |? ` 
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| pen there came a voice again: ‘Ferdinand the Faithful, 
“fh ay veepest thou ? . l 

i nd he became aware that it was his horse that asked the 
i gestion. 3 : 

Í “ifs that you, my little hor se? Can you speak? And he 
‘aton: ‘Lam to go to this place and to that, and am to 
‘the bride. Do you know how I should begin ?” 

| The horse answered : ‘Go to the king, and say that if he will 
geyo all you want you will get her for him. If he gives 
yu a ship full of meat and a ship full of bread you will 
| ceed; for there are great giants on the ‘water who will tear 
| puto pieces if you do not bring them meat, and there are 
| get birds who will peck out your eyes if you have no bread 


Y 


Won the giants come, say : 


t“ Still, still, my dear little giants | 
For of you I have thought, 
And some meat have I brought.” 


‘Still, still, my dear little birds I 

Fur of you have I thought, 

And some bread have I brought.” i 

| they will do nothing to you, and when you come to the 

ty 3 tha giants will help you. There the princess is lying 
You must not awake her. The giants will take her up 

ns, 720d carry her into the ship.’ i 

hg ae Aappened as the white horse had said, and Ferdi- 

act i aithful gave the giants and the birds what he had 

nd oy them; therefore the giants were willing to help 


E fis Boll Wels UENO" 
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When she came to the king, she said that she co : 
—she must have her writings which were left in mee Ry 
Then, by the persuasion of Ferdinand the Unfait C È 
nand the Faithful was again called and commanded F z 
king to fetch the writings from the castle, or he must RY the | 
Then he went once more into the stable, and Said: ‘Qh m 
dear little white horse, I am to go away again| Howeuntg 
his?’ “a 
Then the horse said: ‘The ships must be again laden? 
So he went as before, and the giants and birds Were satisfied 
by the food and pacified. When they came to the castle, ths 
horse told Ferdinand that he must go into the princess's} 
room, and on the table lay the writings; and Ferdinand ya 
in and got them. y 
When they were on the lake he let his pen fall into t | 
water; then the white horse said: ‘I cannot help you nov: Ei 
But he remembered his flute and began to play on kal i 
8 fish came with the pen in his mouth and gave it to hm 
So he took the writings to the castle, where the marriage wi J) 
celebrated. 
The queen could not love the king, because he had no nt 
but she would have liked to love Ferdinand the Faithful. a 
Once when all the lords of the court were together, e p 
she could do magical tricks—that she could cut off a m E 
put it on-again, and that one of them ought to uy it. E 
however, would be first, so Ferdinand the Faithful, a 
_ instigation of Ferdinand the Unfaithful, undertook eer 
She cut off his head and put it on again, and z round i| 
_ directly, but it looked just as if he had a-red threa 3 
neck, ' as oq have J k 
-~ Then said the king to his wife: ‘ My child, p BT 
learnt that?’ i wr wt yä i 
; eee. Baid she, ‘I understand the art. sh "4 
you? ' ee, 
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} faithful. 
Se still continued, however, 


three times. 


| gre her to spin, she did not spin, 
td what she did spin she did 
Wt wind, but let it all lie en- 
fuged ina heap. If the man 
‘*olded her she was always ready 
Mth her tongue, and said: ‘How 
“ul wind it if I have no reel? 
4 nto the wood and get me 


aA 
4 


If that is all,’ said the man, 

__ Mill go to the wood and get 

de Wood for reels,’ 

FN the wife was afraid that 
A wood he would make 

of it, and she would have 

“nd spin more. So she 


Da r she cut off his head, but did not 
eid she could not get it on right—that it would 
ao the king was buried, and she married 
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put it on again. She 


not keep fixed, 
Ferdinand the 
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to ride his white horse, and 
f amit told him that he was to go on the heath and ride round 


" When he had done so, the white horse stood Up on its hind- 
gs, and was changed into a king’s son. 


Tsavillage there lived a man and his wife, and the ‘wife was 
; lazy that she would never work ; that which her husband 


Attle, and a ood idea occurred to her, and sh 
Sto reasrued abet maa” WRREDPHe had 
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climbed a tree to select the wood and to cut it down, sh 
into the bush where he could not see her, and cried ota 2 


© Who cuts down wood for reels dies: 
Who winds perishes.’ A 


The man listened, laid down his axe, and wondered what 
could mean. ‘ What,’ said he at last, ‘ what can it ae E 
.that sounded in my ears! Make thyself no unnecessary fet i 
Then he seized the axe afresh, and was about to hew thewod, 1} 
when again a voice from below cried: 


“Who cuts wood for reels dies ; 
Who winds shall perish.’ 


He stopped, became anxious, and thought over the matie. | 
But after awhile he took courage a third time, stretched ot 
his hand for the axe, and was going to hew. But for the thin 
time the Voice said : 
‘Who cuts wood for reels dies ; 
Who winds shall perish.’ 
He had had enough, and all desire to cut was past, 60 W 
hastily got down and went home. The woman ran home by 
‘side ways and so came to the house before him. Wheat 
entered the room she appeared as if nothing had happens 
and said: ‘Do you bring good wood for reels ?' ee K 

‘No, he said; ‘I see that winding does not do, # 
told her what had occurred in the wood, and henceforth 4 
her in peace. 

Soon after the man began again to get angy 
disorder in the house. a jsp | 
_ ‘Wife,’ said he, ‘it is a shame that the yarn WN © fi 
Ehould lie about in a heap.’ el ya? ni 
_ ‘I tell you what,’ said she: ‘as we have 7° | ugk 

‘Upstairs and I will stay down; then I will throw g dw ™ 
$ you, and you will throw it down to ™% a 
have a skein.’ RER: a 
E “Very well said the EEN Digitized by eGangotri S 
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PAO ‘It is now 
skeins, but it must be boiled. The Woman was again anxious 
bd it, but said: ‘ We will do it -early to-morrow morning ;’ 
| je: she was thinking of some other trick. She got up early, 

jetted the fire and put on the kettle, but instead of the yarn 
a put in a lump of tow, and let it boil. Then she went to 
husband, who lay in bed, and said to him: «I must go 
| cat; get up and see after the yarn which is in the kettle on the 
fn; but you must do itin time: take care, for if the cock crows 
| tire you look after it the yarn will become tow.’ The man 
| yas willing, and did not delay; as quickly as he could he went 
into the kitchen. When he came to the kettle and looked in, 
saw with fright nothing but a lump of tow. The poor man 
msilent ; he thought that he had delayed, and that it was his 
ult, and in future said nothing about yarn or spinning. But 
; must allow that his wife was a wicked woman. 


i; gothey did it, and when it was done the man said : 
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OMAN one day was going to a field with her daughter and 
= step-daughter to cut clover for their cattle, when the 
a came walking towards them in the form of a poor man, 
Bre ‘Will you show Me the way to the town?” A 
4 Ou Want to know, find out for yourself,’ said the mother. 
la um are po very anxious to find the way, said her 
i : » you had better engace a guide. 7 
à ae ihe step. daughter said: « sat man, come with me; I 
Then od ® little way and show you.’ 
® Lord in anger turned His back on the mother and 
ering upon them a spell by which they both became 
~~ Tight and as j ck ; 
estaia ihe inp daaghlo aod a TY row 


« 
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near the town, He said: ‘ Choose for yourse E 
J will grant them.’ ; yourself threg things ang 
“Then said the maiden: ‘I should like to hes K 
and beautiful as the sun.’ Immediately she ben sm | 
beautiful as the daylight. ‘Then I should like to ka td | 
of money which would never be empty.’ This the Led a] 
her, and said: ‘Do not forget what is good’ And the 0 | 
her third request, the maiden asked that she micht y ‘7 
. . SOG reach T 

heaven when she died. This was also granted, and imu | 
ately the Lord vanished. ‘a 
When the mother and daughter came home, and saw thy | 
they had both become coal-black and ugly, while the sip} 
daughter was fairer and more beautiful than ever, wick 
envy tose in their hearts, and they thought only of how tiz | 
could injure her. 
The step-daughter, however, had a brother named Reginn, ~ 
whom she loved very much, and she told him everything tht 
happened to her. One day her brother said to her, Dat 
sister, I love you so much that I mean to have your likes 
taken, and then I shall have your face always before my 4 
‘Very well,’ she replied ; ‘ but pray do not Jet anyone éi 
see the picture.’ a. 
So he had her picture painted, and hung up 12 his roost" 


the king’s castle where he lived, for he was coachman there 
d God for his ë 


; Every day he stood before it, and thanke oJ ai 
Bister. Not.long before this time the queen pad pat 08 
beautiful t ¥ 


king was full of grief, for she had been 80 
like her could be found anywhere. 

The court servants observed that th 
before the beautiful picture, and, being envious °° © 
the king, o pito 

_ Upon this the king desired the picture to be boma j) 
_ And when he saw how it resembled his a jovo wit this 
eo 


e coach eo j 
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f ness it WAS. The coachman replied that it was his sister. 
iy hearing this the king resolved that no other woman 
Jj sould be P aeaea EU Ri i ae and noes 
qa utiful c OlGEE » and sent him to 
q ae sister to = Pee ae _When Reginer arrived 
| with this message his sister was Of joy. ` 
Ss her black sister was overpowered with jealousy at this 
| god fortune, and, vexed beyond measure, said to her mother : 
. | ‘What is the use of all your cleverness if you can 
“such luck as this ?’ 
-| ‘Bo quiet,’ said the old woman; ‘I will manage it all for 
f you.’ And through the power of her witchcraft she dimmed 
|} the eyes of the coachman so that he could hardly see, and 
| dadened the sound in the ears of his sister till she became 
almost deaf. 
Then they all got into the carriage—the fair maiden in her 
| beautiful dress, and the mother with her daughter—while 
Reger sat on the box and drove. After they had travelled a 
Title way, Reginer said to his sister: ‘Take care, dear sister, 
Myou do not crush your clothes ; I want you to look well 
|} You are taken to the king.’ i 

But the maiden could not hear distinctly, so she said to her 

in What does my dear brother say? 
q Oh,’ she Teplied, ‘ho says you must take off your gold- 
aa bidered clothes and give them to your sister.’ 
4 ediately did as her step-mother said, and the black 
a Sed herself in the royal clothes, and gave her dark 
p Y frock to her beautiful step-sister. j A 
l Malte travelled on still farther, and Reginer again tol 

cani U 


kanti yee ČO take care of her clothes, that she might appear 
That before 


't get me 


the king; but she could not hear, and said : 
"Ty my brother say ? 

e yon. e now,’ replied the step-mother, ‘that you are to 
: a your golden cap.’ . 


D Wamtakad Wat" GHA tn alltel “Raddet's hair 
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was without ornament. And so they travelled 
her brother said something to her which she 
and asked her step-mother. 

‘He says,’ replied the wicked woman, 
down here.’ 

They were driving over a bridge where the water Was den 
The maiden stood up to get out of the carriage, when the en 
woman gave her a push which sent her into the wate i 
the moment she sank, a snow-white duck appeared at 
surface of the water, and swam about. The brother, whol 
not noticed what happened, drove on till they cama toi 
castle, They alighted, and the coachman, who thought ts 
black maiden was his sister, when he saw the sparkle xi 
glitter of her dress, led her to the king. When the king canzt 
sight of the dreadful ugliness of the maiden, he was soaz 
with the coachman that he ordered him to be thrown into 
dungeon full of snakes and vipers. The old witch, hores 
bewitched the king and blinded his eyes, so that he allo 
her and her daughter to remain at the castle, and at las b 
did not notice her ugliness, and appeared inclined to make le 
his wife. a 
i One evening, when the king was sitting with the black bik: 
there came to the kitchen-door a beautiful white Ue 
said to the kitchenmaid : ‘Please make a fire here ¢ 
warm and dry my feathers.’ 

So the kitchenmaid lighted a fire on the pear 1i 
duck came in, and, seating herself by it, plumed tie 
her feathers with her beak. Presently she said: | 
brother Reginer doing now ?” | 

‘Nothing,’ said the maid ; ‘ Reginer is shut "P 4 
5 with snakes and adders.’ q where is f 
‘And what is the black witch doing: $ k 

daughter? pat” 


_ Thay, ace oth abode Hig. 2 
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Heaven forbid l’ said the duck, and she went out and swam 


4 t that she ought to tell the king, so she went to him 

| nd described what the duck had said and done. ‘I will come 
WD ai seo for myself,’ he said; and the next evening, when the 
$ "fuck pushed her head through the kitchen-door, the king drew 
1} jissvord and cut it off. The next moment there stood before 
jim a beautiful maiden, exactly like the picture which his 
‘eachman had shown him. So he sent for beautiful clothes, 
“I witold her to put them on, and led her into the castle quite 
Af joyfully. She then told him of the falsehood and cunning 

f which had been used to betray her, till at last she had been 
wuhed into the water of the brook. She begged, as her first 
“request, that her brother should be released from the dungeon. 
_ When the king had granted this petition, he went to the 
A di witch and her daughter, and ordered them to be dragged 
jf ‘death by horses in a cask full of spikes. Tho king then 
„f umed the beautiful maiden, and rewarded her brother, so 
tat he became quite a rich man. 
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os the castle of a king stood once a large forest, inhabited 
Ti gra beasts of .every kind. One day the king sent a hunter 
| int to kill a stag, but the hunter did noti return 
Ot tee He has met with some accident,’ said the king, and 
Wo hunters to search for him, but they remained away 
a Oa this the king summoned his staff of hunters and 
*, So and search through the wood in every direction, and 
Bu Sea p till you find the three men.’ 


s number none returned, and not one of the 
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fies IRON HANS. 
k of hounds that went with them . 
iter this, no one would venture into the went hea an 
onely place seemed uninhabited, excepting t : 
Gene a hawk would fly over the seth eis Sometimes a d 
Many years had passed when a foreign hunter 4 
himself to the king as seeking a situation, and offered | 
` into the dangerous wood. He only asked for support Aid, i 
the enterprise. The king, however, was Unwilling to om: 4 
him permission, and said: ‘The wood is haunted, ad I z 
you will not fare better than others, and will never come bagi 
F ‘My lord king,’ he replied, ‘ I will venture; I knownotwhi 
fear is.’ « 
The hunter started for the wood with his hound. lim 
‘ not long before the hound saw some game and wished tom 
after it. He had, however, scarcely taken two steps when: 
dark pool rose before him, a naked arm was stretched ouo 
) the water, and the dog was seized and quickly drawn under. 
On seeing this, the hunter went back quickly and fetebel 
three men, whom he told to bring pails to empty the piii 
When they reached the bottom, there lay a wild-looking m 
whose body was brown, like rusty iron, while his long te 
hair hung over his face, and reached to his knees. i 
They bound him with cords, and led him away to the cast 
Everyone was astonished at the wild man ; the king had A i 
locked up in an iron cage, and placed in the court, and y 
any person to open the cage door under pain of dest E 
_ the queen herself was to keep the key. After this, 
-was quite safe to walk in. is 
The king had a son, eight years old, who often p into dd | 
court, and one day, while tossing his gilded ball, it quo 
iron cage, ‘The boy ran fearlessly to the wild man, Wh’ 
called Tron Hans, and said, ‘Give me my ball. of my OS": BX 
‘No,’ he replied ; ‘not unless you open the door j FR 


; as 
3 ‘T must not do that,’ said the boy; ‘ the king h e 
ae ar® he emgamway.Math Collection. Digitized by eGangotri 


IRON HANS. Be 
| me next day he came again, and asked for his ball- 
: ad man replied: ‘Open the door, and you shall est : 
Fs boy still refused, and went away. 
4 onthe third day, while the king was out hun 
st the boy came again, and said: ‘You may as well give . 
2 DY ball, for I cannot open the door, even if I Wanted to, 
trI bavo not the key.’ 
| ‘itis under your mother’s sofa pillow; you can easily fetch 
ims the reply. 
“The boy, who wanted very much to have his ball, threw to 
tewind all thought, went in, fetched the key, and unlocked 
teeage door, 
-Ttopened with difficulty, and the boy pinched his finger ; but 
wa the door was opened the wild man came out of the cage, 
pe up the ball, and rushed away. The boy, in a terrible 
ait, called after him, screaming: ‘Wild man, wild man, 
tat go away! I shall be beaten if you do,’ The wild 
{=e turned round, lifted up the boy, seated him on his 
nolder, and walked with hasty steps to the forest. 
nthe king’s return he noticed the empty cage, and asked 
3 queen how it had happened. 
‘Td not know,’ she replied; and she sought for the key, 
ait Was gone, 
Se called the boy, but he did not answer. 
wn, O Sent messengers to seek him in the fields, but hè- 
a be found; and then they rightly guessed what had 
| “Oe the Whole castle was thrown into deep sorrow. 
` y Wild man reached the dark wood, he lifted the 
Now als shoulder, and, placing him on his feet, said : 
yn never seq in; but Iwill 
TS of your father and mother again; bu z 
í F because you set me free, and I have som 
Tham, PHY. If you do all I tell you, I will make you: 
in th ae have more gold and richer treasures than 
ole world? He thon made the boy a nice bed 
3 


3; wh ; 
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The next morning the man led him to a wil 
‘ Seg how bright and golden this water is, and yet oe id: 
as crystal. Now you must sit here, and take care a ay 
falls into it, otherwise it will be disturbed. In the : nothing ° 
will come and see if you have followed my instructio. I} 

The boy seated himself on the brink of the well ee | 
that many gold fish and golden snakes were swimming ay 
in the water, and was very careful tolet nothing fall n NA 
he thus sat, his finger began to ache so terribly that he el i 
not help putting just the tip into the water, to cool i. Ta 
~~ pulled it out again very quickly, and, on, how surprised he w 
to find it covered with gold! In great trouble, he tried to 
wipe it off, but without success. ; 

In the evening came Iron Hans, and when he saw the by 7 
he said: ‘ What is the matter with the well?’ 


. his back, that Iron Hans might not see it. 
But the man said:.‘ You have dipped your finger in tt 
water, This time it does not matter; but be careful in fatma 1 
not to let anything fall in.’ | 
The boy went to the well early the next morning WWM 

as before. The finger was again painful, and to avoid tout i] 
the water he raised his hands above his head, andin9% 2 
unluckily, a hair fell into the water of the well. b 
. quickly out, but it was already vovered with gold. at 
When Iron Hans came in the evening, he knew at o2% irai t 
had happened. ‘You have let a hair fall into Be in, 
said, “I will try you once more; but if it happ a ‘i 7 
well is disgraced, and you will not be able to 
a with me.’ J himself bY hera j 
n the third day the bo in seate +. a h 
and. would not aie aoe his finger, although 4 p 
painful. But the time seemed so long that ne Bs 
himself by looking at his face reflected Otter, bs Sh 


Water, — While stooping Jawan Hoed by ecangot 


watch, 
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i : 


“pir drooped over his face, and fell into the water, 
shead quickly, but the hair had already become 
f aaa like the sun. : : 
if You cannot imagine how terrified the Poor child was, He 
wk his pocket-handkerchief and bound it round his head, 
koping that the man would not see it. z 
But when Iron Hans came, he knew all that had happened, 
mi said: ‘Take off that handkerchief.” And as the boy did 
the golden hair fell on his shoulders, and, excuse himself . 
| whe might, it was all useless, 
‘You have not been able to stand the test,’ said the man, 
therefore you cannot remain here, You must go out into the 
sad and learn by experience what it is to be poor. But as 


| puhave not a bad heart, and I have a kind feeling for 


. If you fall into 

Í ironble, come to the forest and ery, “Tron Hans!” and I will 
tader you assistance immediately. My power is great— 

| ater than you think—and gold and. silver I have in abund- 
Ake, 
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He raised 
golden, and 


| The king’s son on hearing this left the wood, and travelled 
‘Tralong time over beaten paths and unfrequented roads till 
“ms toa large town. Here he sought for employment, 

“its he had not been taught any trade, he found it very 

‘fiat to obtain, At last he went to the castle, and asked | 
“People of the court to take him in. They were rather 

‘Muted to know what the boy was fit for, but they were very 
Mu pleased with his appearance, and told him he might stay. — 

the cook said he might make the boy useful in the kitchen, 
tt wood, and draw water, and sweep up thé ashes. Once, 
av Alter he had been some time at the castle, the cook 
bin, to go and lay the cloth for the king and wait, upon 
ler Te went to the king’s chamber, but, wishing to hide the 
Taking’ Ce Kept on his hat. 
"8s noticing this, said to him: ‘If you come to a royal i 
E L iS Jae AETA ction. Digitized by sgrion 
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«Ah, my lord king, I cannot,’ he replied: «7 h 

head.’ . ee 
The king on hearing this sent for the cook, scolded hi 4. 
and asked him how he could take such a youth as a 3 
his service, and ordered that he should be eE to i 
dismissed. The cook, however, pitied the boy, and ex. E a 
him with the gardener’s helper. In the garden the boy 
to dig and rake, and plant and sow, let the vate ne yy 
as it might. 

One day in summer, while he was in the garden at wat, | 
the heat was so great that he was obliged to take off his htt | 
cool himself. As he did so, the sun shone upon his gilt qj 
covered hair, and it glittered and sparkled in its light so bright 
that the reflection was thrown into the sleeping-chamber d 
the king’s daughter, and she started up to see what causeli. i 
She was surprised to find that the bright locks belonged int | 
youth at work in the garden. She, however, called him, axl) 

said, ‘Bring me a bunch of flowers, will you?’ 

Tn all haste the youth put on his hat, and then gaibeel af 
wild-flowers to make a bouquet for the princess. As he ws 
sesending the steps, he met the gardener, who said to bet i 
‘How can you take such a nosegay as that to the pm 
with nothing but common field flowers? Go away W% 
and fetch others—the rarest and most beautiful in the an 

- . «Ah, no,’ said the youth; ‘ wild-flowers at? strougth © 
will please her better.’ 

When he entered the room in which 
said : ‘Take your hat off; you don’t appear t0 ° 
bee yourself before me.’ net ei 

are not,’ he replied; ‘pray do not as” bie | 
- Without another Sond he rose, and, coming wen I 
seized the hat and pulled it off. Down rolled the $ as a A 


ws 
over his shoulders—the most beautiful mai a m” 
m 


rincess Sth $ 
the p hor 


He wanted to run away, but she held nee her, bat pa 
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1 r the money, and as he left the ca 
|e ae Brita to him: “See, hosie pelis met the 
Ugg 't want it; give it to your children to play with.’ l 
j : The nest day the princess again desired him to bring her a 
reay of fresh flowers, and when he entered her roomfehe 
| aidenly caught hold of his hat to pull it off, but he held it 
| tly with poth hands, and she could not remove it, However, 
(3e gave him again a handful of ducats, which he would not’ 
Eep, but sent them to the gardener’s children. 
| Thethird day the same thing occurred. He took the princess 
smsegay ; she tried to pull off his hat, but without success, and 
gwould not keep the money. 
| Not long after this war was declared, and the king assembled 
| tspeople; but he knew not if he could offer resistance to the 
| amy’s forces, which were superior in strength to his own: 
‘ey had a great array. 
"Then the gardener’s boy said: ‘I am grown-up now, and I 
f Mild like to go to battle, if I could have a horse.’ : 
„Te soldiers laughed at him, and said: ‘ When we are gone, 
E you go and look in the stable; we will leave a horse there 
pir you,’ f 
7 Eent to the stable, as they had told him, and found a 
‘ose, certainly; but it was:lame in one foot, and halted as it 
hsi He mounted his sorry steed, however, and zode away 
. ae at out Bua times, ‘Iron Hans!’ so loud 
Tee choed the sound. 
aie pe the wild man appeared, and said: ‘ What do 
a want a strong horse to carry me to the battle,’ he replied. 
ites You shall ha t? On saying 
‘Als the vila ve, and more than you wan te 
J eared a ae went back into the forest; and presently 
E "tiog ate leading a beautiful horse, snorting ag = 
Wed a t could scarcely be held in; and behin SE 
gi *op of warriors clothed in bright steel, their swo 


Soe 
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The youth gave up to the groom his three} E 
mounted the other, and rode away at the head i be, | 
; - 18 troop op ¥ 
warriors. When they reached the battle-field, the i tropo & i 

a large number of the king’s troops had already Ail 
would not have taken much to make the others vida ok A 
Then the young man rode into the field with his 
steel-clad warriors, drove like a storm at the enemy, andor. | 
powered. all resistance. They took to flight; but fr ke ! 
them, and left none alive. Instead, however, of going tp it 
king, he tuned and led his troop back to the wood, and olą | 
for Iron Hans. ` A 
‘What do you wish for now?’ said the wild man, when k : 
appeared. 
‘Take back your horse and your warriors, and give mem | 
three-legged nag again.’ His wish was complied with, andl I 
rode home on his three-legged. horse. 
Meanwhile, the king returned to the castle, and his daughter } 
came to him and congratulated him on his good fortune. i 
. ‘Tt is not my victory at all,’ he said; ‘but owing to a stran. 
knight who came to our help with steel-clad warriors. 
The princess wanted to know who this strange Knight 5 
but the king could not satisfy her. He told her that he g 
his soldiers had followed the fiying enemy, and ha not | 
seen since. : The princess also inquired of the : 
his garden assistant was gone. 

The gardener laughed, and said: 

- returned again on his three-legged horse, and the re ; 
have been jeering and laughing at him, and Cas 

comes our Hunkypuns back again l” And they 
hedge he hid behind. He said he had done bettet 
them, and that the victory would not have been 
him! And at this they laughed more than p ș he intet 
al 

The king told his daughter a few days after wld last 
to celebrate the victory in a festiv 


‘He has been aah i 


. al which she 5 
days C-Oasraopaw’atiMathgglediogonbaincapyledth got 
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Rs’ he said, ‘and perhaps this unknown warrior may be 

2 i won as the invitations were sent out, the 
| sent into the forest, and called Iron Hans, 

Í ‘What do you wish for now? he asked, ` 

q ‘want to catch the golden apple when the princess throws it. 

‘You may be as sure of it as if you had it now,’ said Iron 

Ys. ‘And you shall have a red suit of armour and a 

“dastnut horse to ride on.’ 

The appointed day arrived; the young man presented him- 

(afat the castle and mixed with the other knights, and no one 

f woznised him. During the entertainment the princess stepped 
 feward, and threw among the knights a golden apple. It was 

f wht by the stranger, who immediately slipped out and dis- 


young man 


_ Onthe second day Iron Hans provided him with a white suit 
d amour, and he rode a gray horse. Again he caught the 
f me and after doing so did not stop a moment, but rode 
‘Mucly away. At this the king became angry, and said he 
ald not allow it, and that whoever caught the apple ought to 
| Yow himself and give up his name. He therefore gave orders 
tht if this strange knight again caught the apple, and left in 
A i haste, he was to be pursued and brought back; and if he 
| wld not return willingly they were to use force. 
| lhe third day of the festival arrived, and the young knight 
4, tme appeared in black armour, and riding a splendid 
| horse with which Iron Hans had supplied him. Again 
ip ett the apple, and instantly rode away, followed by the 
ad People; but it was not possible to overtake that fleet 
3 p tough one approached near enough`to wound the 
1 eee, ee in the leg with the point of his sword. He kept 
i owever; but his horse started so violently that his 
“et tell off hair that lay 
atte » and they could see the golden hair 
i al gh his shoulders. So they rode back, and told the 
a $: kad-happondgMath Collection. Digitized by eGangotri 
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The next day the princess asked the gardener where hi 3 
assistant was. ‘He is at work in the garden to-day,’ hae ae 
‘But the wonder to me is that he should have been ren 
festival, and only came back last night; and he has also i j 
_ to my children three golden apples, which he says he has ES : 
On hearing of this the king ordered him to be sent for: wil 
he made his appearance as usual with his hat on. But the i 
princess went quickly towards him, and as she pulled it of 
down fell the golden hair on his shoulders, making him look a i 
beautiful that they were all astonished. ` : 
« Are you the knight,’ asked the king, ‘ who has attended the 
feast each day in a different coloured armour, and caught th 
three golden apples ?” 4 
‘Yes,’ he replied ; ‘and there are the apples,’ he continued, 
“taking them out of his pocket, and offering them to the king 
‘Tf you wish for farther proof, I can show you the wound which 
one of your people inflicted with his sword when they followed ` 
me. I am also the knight who helped you to conquer the 
enemy.’ E 
‘If you can perform such deeds as these,’ said the king, ‘you 
cannot be a common gardener. Who is your father?’ 
‘My father is a mighty king,’ he replied ; ‘and I have moniy 
quite as much as I want.’ A 
‘T see plainly,’ said the king, ‘that I owe you more hi 
thanks. Can I do anything to show my gratitude? 5 
‘Yes, indeed,’ replied the young knight. ‘ You can give 
your daughter to be my wife.’ ise 00 
The young maiden laughed as she said, ‘I shall ae w 
Obstacle; for I knew by his golden bair that ma pim 
gardener’s son.’ And thén she went forward and Pea oret 
; To the marriage came his father and mother, wg) dear 500 
joyed, for they had given up all hopes of seeing thet be 
again. in aioe 
_ On the day of the marriage, while they sat at tHe sd 


vi; 


. feast, alca ongerthd tatistoledasedigitha AGangori 
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1 Joking king stepped into the room, followed by a, x 
m minno He approached the bridegroom, auai ia 
Y gid ‘1 am Iron Hans. I was once a wild man while 
| mler the sorcerer’s spell; but you have set me free, All the 
gaswes that I possess shall now be yours,’ : 


THE THREE BLACK PRINCESSES, 

st Tma was besieged by an enemy who would not retire 
j=l he had received six hundred dollars. Then the towns- 
| pple had it proclaimed that whoever would give the money 
Jind be burgomaster. Now, there was a poor fisherman who 
| Sed in the sea with his son, and the enemy came and took 
‘tsson prisoner and gave the father six hundred dollars for him. 
‘Then the father went and gave them to the lords of the town, 
ad the enemy went away and the fisherman became burgo- 
isie, Itwas proclaimed then that whoever did not say ‘ Mr. 


The son escaped from the enemy and came to a great wood 
tahigh hil. The mountain opened up, and he beheld a large 
achanted castle, in which chairs, tables, and benches were all 
ay With black; and three princesses came, who were dress 
“in black except that they had a little white on their faces. 
w told him not to be afraid, they would not hurt him, and 
“told deliver them. He. said he would willingly do 1 if he 
"J knew how. They told him that he must not speak to 
| = nor look at them, for a whole year. What he on 

thy parola ask for; and if they dared give him an & 
> his f he had been there some time, he said he would n 2 
eg ts they replied that he might, and they gave l 
aet gold ; he was to put on some clothes they presen 
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He was then caught up, and was immediately ; $ 
Indies. He could not find his father in the fhe the Bay A 
asked the people where the poor fisherman coia a ai * 
said that he must not say that, or he would come t aa i 
Then he came to his father, and said, ‘Fisherman how au a 
come here? : d yu i 

Then the father said, ‘You must not say that, for if the lat Í 
of the town were aware of it, you might come to the gallors! f 
He, however, would not stop, and was brought to the gallona | 

When he was there, he said, ‘Oh, my lords, give me lae f 
to go to the old fisher’s hut.’ Then he put on his smock-frod, f 
~ and came again to the lords, and said, ‘ Look well at me: al f 
not the son of the poor fisherman? In this dress did I gia 
bread for my father and mother.’ i 

And now his father recognised him, and asked his pardoni 1f 
took him home. Then he told them all that had happened wt 
him: that he had come to a forest on a high mountain, that th 
mountain had opened, and that he had come to an k 
castle where all was in black, and three princesses had com! 


they had told him not to fear, that he could deliver thea 
Then his mother said that it might not be right; he shou ie 7 
some holy water with him and drop some boiling wate “N, 
their faces. 
He went back again, but he was afraid, 
on their faces as they slept, and they all turned a 
Then all three ‘princesses sprang up, and sae, Be i 
fellow! our blood shall ery for vengeance on thee, an J 

no man born or will be born who can deliver us. 
three brothers, who are bound in chains; they sha 
pieces.’ : ; 
he leapt 


Ti 
Thon there was a noise over the whole ER into e 
heei 


and dropped wal i 


the wi i ; 
e window and broke his leg; the castle san knows 


and the mountain was shut up, and no one 
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THE LAMB AND THE FISH. 


es 


P ie lived once a little brother and sister who were very 

jad of each other, Their own mother was dead, and they 
bla stepmother who did not love them at all, and tried 
} sety to injure them. ; : 
It happened one day that the two children were playing in a 
padow near the house, with several other children. In this 
gadow was a pool that came up to one side of the house, and 

aits banks the children were singing: 
| ‘Encké Bencké, that's the word, 
Will you be my little bird ? 
Birdie a sugar-stick will give, 
That will I to the good cook give, ( 
The cook will give to me some milk 3 
The milk I will to the baker take, 
And he will make me a sugar-cake ; 
The cake I then shall give to puss, 
And sho will quickly catch a mouse ! 
I shall hang it up in the house, 
k- And then it is mine.’ 
| While singing this the children held hands, and danced 
jem in a circle. One who stood in the middle pointed — 
th her finger to each child at each word, and when the word © 
|. curred the child who was pointed at ran from the 
[a d the others had to run after him to catch him. ; 
a T children were thus amusing themselves, and chasing 
eh er about merrily, the stepmother looked out of window, 
Tet, E she saw ther so happy, wicked envy rose in her 
b and, in her spite, she used her power of witchcraft, and . 
yo them both: the boy into a fish, the girl into a lamb. = 
th Ul little fish might now be seen swimming about n - 
Welt tle near its banks, in the meadow, stood a pretty — 
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` Tt happened, not long after, that the stepmoth a 
at her house, and she thought it would bea ae had ig, | 
to get rid of the children. So she called the oe iy 4 
her to fetch the lamb from the meadow and kill it ‘unin | 

3, va $ ; 


and the lamb cried out: 


t Ah ! little brother in the sea, 
Sadly my fond heart weeps for thee; 
The cook is whetting the cruel knife 
To take away my life.’ 


Then the little fish answered : 


‘Ah | little sister, my heart is sad, 
And, oh ! my fate will be quite as bad, 
Down in the deep, deep sea.’ 


When the cook heard the lamb speak these sorrowful wort 
and the fish answer them, she was frightened, and knew ay 
it was not a natural lamb, but some human being whom he 
wicked mistress had bewitched. So she said: ‘Dom! F | 
I will not hurt you.’ And she fetched another lamb from 
_ field, and prepared it for the visitors. „yika 

She then took the bewitched lamb to a peasants% Uf 
told her all about it. This woman had been A zi 
little girl, and guessed who it was, and took be 
woman. i 

The wise woman pronounced some good wort aa 
Jamb and the’ fish, and at once the spell w He 
children returned to their proper shapes: iy patty 
together to a great forest, in which stood a eo 
Pretty. house. Here they lived, although lonayı i 


_ and happy, for the rest of their lives- ae 
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MOUNTAIN SESIMA. 


arae once lived two brothers—one was poor, the other rich ; 
a the rich brother gave the poor one nothing, and he had to 
[mrk hard for his living. Times were sometimes so bad that 
| is wile and children had noi even bread to eat, 
| One day he was driving his cart through & Wood, and noticed 
Ii the side of the path an opening through the trees, and 
hind them a large barren mountain which he had never 
fered before. So he stood still, and looked at it with’ 


T Ashe so stood he saw twelve fierce-looking men coming 
Yimards him. Thinking they were robbers, he drew his cart 
khind the bushes, and climbed up a tree to see what would 
ippen. The twelve men went and stood before the mountain, 
f micied: ‘ Mountain Sesima, Mountain Sesima, open thyself.” 

Tomediately the sides of the mountain parted asunder, and 


twelve men walked in, and immediately it closed after 
Tien, 
| a short time, however, it again opened, and the twelve 
"came out carrying heavy sacks on their backs, and as soon 
7] ‘ey were all in the open air they turned to the mountain 
9 aid: ‘Mountain Sesima, Mountain Sesima, close thyself.’ 
| "The sides instantly came together, and there was no longer 
fT €utrance to be seen, and the twelve men went away. : 
3 “on as they were out of sight the poor man came down 
the tree, and felt very curious to know what could be 
aed in the mountain. So he placed himself before it, 
Mid; Mountain Sesima, Mountain Sesima, open thyself; . 
P k moutain stood open before him. He stepped in, a 
a an the whole interior was a mine full of silver and 
7 behind the gold lay heaps of pearls, and sparkling, y 
liko toatitagknaReon: Digitized by eGangotri wy 
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The poor man hardly knew what to do, 
take anything from these treasures, At last h 


pockets with gold, leaving the pearls and precious fe tig) 
untouched. When he came out of the maine i 8 Ning f 


bered to say, ‘Mountain Sesima, Mountain Sesimi a 
thyself’ And immediately the mountain closed, and the eS | 
man took his cart from behind the bushes, and drove it 
to his house. 
He now wanted for nothing, care had fied, and he could br 
beer and wine, and all he required for his wife and childs 
. They lived for a long time in happiness and peace, but he dd 
not forget to give to the poor, and was kind to everyone, 
When the money was spent, however, he borrowed of ki 
brother a bushel measure, and fetched some more gold an 
Bilyer ; but the rich treasure he did not touch. At his thi 
visit he also borrowed the bushel of his brother. 4 
The rich brother had for a long time been jealous of hiji 
brother's fortune and his happy household, and he could ui 
imagine where he obtained these riches, and what he wanteg 
the bushel for. Then a cunning thought came into his healt ; 
he would spread pitch over the bottom of the bushel; and wh | 
the measure came back there was a piece of gold sticking oF 
Immediately he went to his brother, and asked him: M 
_have you been measuring with my bushel ?' wed li 
‘Wheat and barley,’ said the other. Then he shg P 
the piece of gold, and threatened him that if he did no Bl 
truth he would complain of him to the justices. 
poor man told his brother all that had occurred. ael bb | 
On this, the rich brother had the horses a gol i 
waggon, and drove away, quite determined to E han r 
of the opportunity, and bring away richer se in, boot 
‘gold and silver. When he came to the mounteti A 
‘Mountain Sesima, Mountain Sesima, ope mountain le 
Mountain obeyed; and as he went in the A 
npon higt,°- Jangamwadi Math Collection. Digitized by ecangot i 3 
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a the riches all before him, and he for a long ti 
Fi e aie what first to lay hold of, At last he alona 
i ps 0 jous stones as he could carry, ang turned to go out 
A dtho mountain with his load. ` 
. “Tat his heart and thoughts had been s 
ai treasures that he had forgotten th 
; a Simeli, Mountain Simeli, open 
‘snot the right word, and the mountain 
‘tat remained closed. i 
“He became terribly frightened; but the longe 
‘Yom the word the more puzzled he became, 
À now were useless to help him. Evenin 
fn the mountain opened and the twelve robb 
Tey quickly saw him, and laughed as they said: ‘Haye we 
eed you at last, little bird ? did you think that your visits 
| ze not noticed ? The first and second times we could not 
] th you; but this is the third time, and you shall not escape,’ 


o full of the Tiches 
e words, and said: 


did not move itself, 
r he thought 


and all his 
g came, and 


Miusless; they cut his head off. 


THE TURNIP. 


2 % soldiers - 


> soldier. 


EE 
ee a time, when the seed sprang up, one turnip gre 

_ lan 
am ` G uld 
Wrap, k and large that it almost seemed as if it wo 
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thyself? But that - 


| Pit he might beg for his life, and say what he would; all ` 


3 One was rich, the other poor. The poor 
Sait determined to work for his living, so he took off 
a uniform and became a farmer. In one of- his 
E iy i he had dug and ploughed it well, he sowed turnip 


7 : anda 
Snormous size, and continued to increase, 


: ake Were once two brothers who had both served in the — 


ss THE TURNIP, 
People called it the prince of turnips, for none hag 
seen like it before, nor ever would again, At last ae 
big that it would have quite filled a waggon, ang Pa a 
required two oxen to draw it. The farmer hardly kn d has 
to do with it, or whether it would bring him luck or z = £ 
_ At last he thought to himself, ‘Suppose I sell it, Thal 
not got much, certainly, for such a great thing, and why = | 
I eat it myself when little turnips do -just as well} Nol} 
think the best thing I can do is to carry it to the king, a | 
make him a present. of it.’ So he laid the turnip on his = nH 
` harnessed the oxen to it, carried it to the castlo, and presented | 
it to the king. 
‘What a strange-looking thing!’ said the king, when hesu f 
it. ‘Many most wonderful things have passed before my ea f 
but never-such a monster as this. From what kind of sd 
did you grow it? or has it come to you as a favourite dif 
fortune ? | 
‘Ah, no! replied the farmer. ‘I am no child of fortm i} 
only a poor soldier; and, as I had nothing to live upon, 1 bmi 
up my soldier's coat on a nail, and took to tilling the land. IN 
have a brother who is rich; but, my lord king, you youl 
know that those who have nothing are forgotten by all he) 
world,’ 
Then the king felt so much sympathy for the poor — 
he promised to present him with enough, not only to ° gy tt 
his poverty, but to make him as rich as his brother. i 
king gave him money, and fields, and meadows, and ool 
80 very rich that his brother’s possessions could not My 
pared with -his. 
When the brother heard of these, riches, i 
all been acquired through a large turnip, he W% ht 
thotight over every possible way in which he re 
“Obtain such luck. He decided at last to presi” 
pn 9 horses and gold, and thought. that, of a 
bivo hig pursnguaadlyi valnablecpre saghe, Teoengotr EE: 


ma tt 
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what might he 


Í «on so much to his brother for a turni 

| bi oe cor these beautiful things? Š 
} Se ing accepted the presents, and said he could think of 
‘Hating better or more uncommon to offer him in return than 
ty large turnip. So the rich brother Was obliged to hire a 
| figon and oxen, lay his brother’s turnip on it, and drive the 
fron home. 

Fi his anger and rage at the king’s treatment, he knew not 
fiat to do, till at last his wicked thoughts excited him to go 
l | sd shoot his brother. ' 
f He hired murderers, who were to lie in ambush, and then 
went to him, and said: ‘Dear brother, I have discovered a 
Typalien treasure. Let us go together to dig it up, and divide it,’ 
| Without the least suspicion the brother agreed to go with 
iiim. While they were on their way, however, the murderers 
j2lon him, bound him, and would have hanged him on a tree; 
there sounded in the distance a voice singing merrily, and 
| Ač datter of horse’s hoofs. 

"hh great terror the intended murderers pushed the hound — 
4) into a sack, and took to flight. The brother, however, 
*ngeled till he worked .a hole in the sack, through which he 
;, msh his head. Just as he had done so, there came 
ms the road a travelling scholar, a young fellow full of life 
Lee singing a song as he rode through the wood. As he 
yy, the sack the farmer called out: ‘I wish you good- 
Ah traveller? P 

“scholar looked about in every direction to see where the 
in ftom. At last he said : * Who calls me?’ ae 
{Mig °C eyes,’ cried the voice from above. ‘Here sits 
at @ sack, I have in a very little while learnt great 
a comparison to which all scholars are vanity; and I 


, ee Wiser than other men. I understand the stars 
Fly bodies, the way the wind blows, the sand of 


ned also that everyone who climbs up here may 
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birds, and stones. Were you once in m vo kz i 
feel a gloriously wisdom flows out of a pb you Would i a 
The scholar, when he heard all this, was aster a 
. ished, ang ja 
cried: ‘Blessed be the hour that we have met! Cat 
come into the sack for a little while now ? ; tL | 
This was just what he up above wanted; so he said: F EE; 
let you stay here for a little while presently as a aA p 
your kind words; but you can remain only an hour, Tha } 
learnt all I know in less time than that.’ N 
The scholar waited; but the time appeared so long to TA f 
‘that he begged to be allowed to go into the sack at once, liy t 
thirst for wisdom was so great. 3 TO 
The man in the sack hesitated a little longer, and at last sil: 
Well, then, let me down, and unbind me, and you shall getin 
The scholar lowered the sack, and set him free. ‘No 
then,’ he cried, ‘draw me up quickly,’ and prepared to step f; 
into the sack. ai 
‘Stop, stop! cried the other; ‘not so fast.’ He seized hm | 
by the head as he spoke, stuck him into the sack head freq 
most, drew the string tight, and raised the searcher afte f 
wisdom to the bough of the tree till he swung in midst f 
Then he said to him: ‘Stay there, my dear fellow, for avi , 
Do you not already feel something of the wisdom that a 
from experience? Sit there, and rest till you become clever 
Thereupon he mounted the scholar’s horse, and rode E ! 
pat he sent someone in an hour to let him down a 
1m, 


THE THREE SLUGGARDS* 


M 


Tue king of a country a long way off had mres ee 
them all equally, and did not know to which to 
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f r his death. When he was dying, he calle 
f Rede and said, ‘ Dear children, the laziest sige R 
j; jure shall be king after me.’ 
Fira’ suid the eldest, ‘the kingdom is mine; for T am so 
f- int when T lie down to sleep, and a drop falls into my 
1. will not open it, but go on sleeping.’ 
Ihe second said, ‘Father, the kingdom is mine; for I am so 
a ibst, when I sit by the fire to warm myself, I would sooner 
Kany toes burnt than draw back my legs,’ 
ÅT third said, ‘Father, the kingdom is mine; for I am so 
Ws that if I were going to be hanged, and had the rope already 
fai ny neck, and somebody were to put a sharp knife into 
{hnds with which to cut it, I would rather be hanged than 
}= ny hand to do it.’ 
{The the father heard this, he said, ‘You shall be king, for 
frue the fittest man !’ 


a 


THE TWELVE IDLERS. 


| 
I 
{E farm servants, who had been doing nothing tho 
fa day, were still as unwilling to exert themselves when 
ia but lay down in the grass and boasted of their 


| Deals 
181 fea] 3 
bit, Uy hungry, and then I can enjoy my Ê 
walt carly rising. When I am up at noon, I find a a 

3 ind lie down, and if my master calls me I m 
ised h the first time nor the second. And i =A zs 
Ray lig, rouse myself, I go as slowly as I cans 
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Said the second: ‘I have a horse to take care of, but Tears 
his bit in his mouth, and go to sleep in the hayloft for = | 
Sometimes I forget to give him his corn, but I always = i 
has had it. And when I wake up I put my best foot fonts he 
and comb him down once or twice with the currycomb, to make | 
him look a little clean and polished.: Why should I take meh | 
trouble over that? My work is not very hard.’ E 
‘Why should we plague ourselves with work ? said the third. | 
‘no good comes from it. I often lie in the sun and sleep; or H 
it rains, and the drops fall on me, don’t suppose I get up. No 
_I just lie and let it dry of itself. Once there came down suh 
a large splash of rain that it tore the hair from my headam | 
made a hole in my skull; but I laid a plaster on the place, and | 
it was soon all right, and no harm done.’ % 
‘Before I begin my work,’ said the fourth, ‘I always dawdl 
about for an hour, to spare my strength ; and even after thi 
I move very slowly, and ask for others to help me. I manga 
to let them do the chief of my work, and just look on: but that 
is more than enough.’ X 
‘Oh, that is nothing to my idleness,’ cried tho fifth. "Only 
think, I have to remove the manure from the stables, and load 
a waggon with it. I take it very easy, for when I toss the 
manure on a pitchfork, I raise it only half-way in the air, oS 
then rest for a quarter of an hour before I throw it quite in | 
cart. It is as much as I can do to load a cart in a My: | 
have no wish to kill myself with work.’ A 
‘You ought to be ashamed of yourse 
am not afraid of work, but I lie down an 
clothes off for weeks. And suppose I have no 
shoes, what does it matter if they fall off my feet! 
no harm done. When I wish to get upstairs, I drag 
alter the other slowly up the first step; and I co sy 
steps so that I know when I can rest.’ My a : 
_ That will not do for me,’ said the seven all ay: $ 


looks after my work, but he is away from hom 
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d do not take AY 
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| ; vever. I run as{ +s : 

1 eect nothing, however ast as it is 0: 

) per eps. If Iam to got on, four mi oe for ong 


iy ‘Ah said the eighth, ‘TI sce plainly that I am the only wide- 
1 te chap amongst you. Why, if a Stone lies before my path, 


eg and step over it, IF I li 
or covered with mud and dirt, 
the sun has dried up the Wet 
most I only turn myself, so that it 


{donot stir, but remain there till 


“| Tean beat you all,’ said the ninth, ‘This very day my bread 

fiteiore me, but, although I was Starving with hunger, Iwas 
Jely to reach my hand and take it. A jug stood by, and 
“fats it was heavy I endured thirst rather than lift it, 


; d the whole day lying stil, 


Wel? said the tenth, ‘my laziness has obtained for me a 
fleg and a swelled calf. Three of us were lying on the 
yy, and I had my legs stretched out. A waggon came 
Is *road, and the wheels went over them both. I could 
fi> “ve drawn them back, for I heard the waggon coming, 

"is too lazy. Besides this, the flies buzzed in my ears, 
oy MY nose, and into my mouth, but who would give 
T the trouble to drive away a fly? 

a rent then spoke. ‘Yesterday, he said, ‘I gave my 
fy oming. I was tired of carrying his heavy books back- 
i p forwards, and working from morning till night. 
E th to tell, he discharged me because I let his clothes 
TA wer uncovered till they were all moth-eaten. K 
Si the twelfth spoke, and said: ‘To-day I was sent wl 

tho field. The fane in it were covered with straw, 

j Ma 


BM ences SGA ane slept Sondy TA Feins 


"wisely three questions which I will give you. then you shall be 
-as my own child, and dwell with me in my royal castle. 


Ca 


_ are there in the heavens ? 


_ Counted; anyone who looked at the 


- drops of water there are in the ocean.’ 
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lipped out of my hand, and when I awoke I found E 
Bin eais the collar, the bit, and most of the ba ae 
Someone had come by and taken them all away while a 

The waggon had also fallen into a rut, and stuck fast. I Jef i 
standing as it was, stretched myself again on the aia A 
went to sleep. My master came at last himself, and drago]. 
the waggon out of the rut. But for this I should not have been 


here, but lying there and sleeping peacefully.’ i 


THE SHEPHERD BOY AND THE KING 


THERE was once a shepherd boy who was known far and wid 
for his clever answers to every question. The king of tha 
country heard of his wisdom, but he could not believe it, so he 
sent him an order to appear at court. f: 

When he arrived, the king said to him: ‘If you can answet 


The shepherd boy replied: ‘Will your majesty ask me the 
three questions? y 

On this the king said : ‘First, I want to know how 
. ‘My lord king; said the boy, ‘if you could have ia 
rivers in the world stopped up, so that not a drop cou af 
into the sea, and I could count them, then I night * a 
tell you how many drops the ocean contains.’ 


stari 
The king said, ‘This is the next question: How many © 


; a 

f pape 
The shepherd boy replied : ‘Give me a largo he iier = 
Then he made a number of points with a pe ° pot to 


so that they were hardly to be seen, e vould have lost © 
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45, en he said: ‘Count these poin 
; os 5 in the heavens as points a theaters are as 
į Noone could count them, so the king asked his third ques- 
| gm: ‘How many seconds of time are there in eternity a 
“the shepherd boy replied : ‘ In Pomerania, there is a diamond 
mountain, one league high, one league broad, and one league 
fiep. If a little bird could go once in every hundred years 
| nd vith his little beak peck away a morsel from the moun 
mtl the whole mountain was removed, not even then would 
f ca second of eternity be passed l’ 
| Then the king replied : ‘ You have answered all my questions 
rizly, and shall from this time dwell with me in my royal 
stle, and be to me as my own son,’ 


THE STAR DOLLARS, 


Os Upon & time lived a poor little maiden whose father and 
“other were both dead, and she was so very poor that she 
kino little room to live in nor even a bed to lie on. At last 
her clothes were gone excepting those she wore, and she 
“Stothing to eat but a piece of bread, given to her by some- 
“who had a kind, pitying heart. Still, she was good and 
Fas and although forsaken by all the world, she knew that 
Mould take care of her, and she went out into the fields 
ed to Him: to help her. Then she met a poor man, 
In nt to her, ‘Pray give me something to eat, for Tam 60 


‘God 


| 
| 
| 
| 
1 ty 


(ap handed to him the whole of her bread, said, 


> oul’ and went onwards 
Presently she saw a little child sitting by the ron oe 


"88 she passed the child exclaimed: ‘Oh, MY head 3 
1a ene ayaa Mathi g lection, igitized by eGangotri 
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Instantly the poor maiden took off her own ca 
to the child. A little farther she met another oman Bare it, 
she was freezing for want of a jacket, so she ao » Who said 
Another begged for her petticoat, and that on we her own, 
last she entered a wood, where it was quite Hee also, At 
she intended to sleep. But she had not gone far ban 

$ 


found another little child with scarcely any clothes at all and 


SIE HANDED TO HIM THE WHOLE OF HER DREAD. 


who appeared to be almost dying with cold. The good ain : 

ought to herself, «It is quite dark night now; 2° one wil 

566 me,’ 

S z e took off all her clothes, covered the por i 

KE ] d with them, and went away. This plows” pgto 
ow nothing left in the world at all, and she wa ae 

_ 80 into the wood and cover herself with the fallen fi. i 


a a Onee galdemashuwerdaltiaronndb ey BOM got 


or little shiver 
vq had ` 


THE TRIAL OF BRIDES. = 
i se thought that the stars, which look like golden mone 
aihe heavens, were falling ; but when the drops reached tho 
i pund they were real golden dollars, and as she stood still 
Arder the golden shower she found herself covered from head 
1 foot with warm and beautifully fine clothes, She gathered 
| pthe golden dollars, carried them away, and was rich all the 
1 rsr of her life. ` 


THE TRIAL OF BRIDES. 


jimre was a young shepherd who wished to marry. He was 
}*quinted with three sisters, who were equally beautiful, so 
}2this choice was a difficult one, and he could not resolve to 
‘|mtich to give the preference. “He asked his mother for advice, 
jù said: ‘Invite all three, and place cheese before them, and 
"th how they eat it.’ The young man did so; the first ate 
te cheese with the rind on; the second cut the rind off so 
j®tlssly that she left some good cheese with it, which she 
ka away also ; the third cut the rind off carefully, neither 
™ much nor too little. The shepherd told all this to his 
sther, who said: ‘Take the third for your wife’ This he 
| and lived happily with her. s 


FLAX LEAVINGS. | a 


pe red once a young maiden who was very beautiful, but 
py of flax she was too idle to untie the little 
[ira < break the thread and throw down whole 

A the floor to be wasted. This idle young 


antaiEngan oMa dagiti istaa saiake WAS 


knots in it, 


careless. When she was required to spin & certain 


handfuls of 
lady hada 


z before. T oeonldanteachnayomiedNowidlisteny te aAgbtr 


A 


oo ; FLAX LEAVINGS, 


idle; she collected these little pieces of flax, disentan aa ; 
spun them into fine thread, and had them made into ba 
dress for herself. Utiful 
A young man had asked the idle maiden to be his w 
the marriage-day was fixed. But a few evenings before it 
place the bride and bridegroom were walking together BE 
village green, where several young people were dancing. ‘Look; 
exclaimed the bride with a laugh, ‘that is my little maid. 
servant ; how merrily she is, dancing, and thinks herself so fire 
in my leavings.’ : 
‘What do you mean?’ asked the bridegroom. . 
Then she told him that her little servant had made tht 
dress out of the tangled pieces of flax which she had thom 
away, because it was so much trouble to unravel the knots 
When the bridegroom heard this, and noticed her laziness, 
and the diligence of the young maiden, he broke off the engage 
ment, and married the industrious servant-maid. 


THE SPARROW AND HIS FOUR 
YOUNG ONES. 


A srannow had four little ones in a swallow's nest; jost % 
they were all fledged some bad boys knocked in the Bei 
destroyed it. The birds were all, however, fortunately * 

fly away ; but the old bird was very sad because her she bad 
had been driven into the world so young, and beia escape 
Warned them of its dangers, and taught them how E ina 
In the autumn a large number of sparrows met len H 
ploughed field, and there the old birds met their chil vad the 
full of joy, led them home. “ Ah, my deat pai * beat aboni 
mother bird, ‘ you cannot think how anxious! a gvi 


you all the summer, for you were carried away pdvica; ™ 


- = i 
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: plow the example of your father, 


for little bird h 
t dangers to withstand.’ S have many 


and you require 
| ‘ walking in these 
pe Sometimes you will find a long green twig like a 
{rath is a little hole.’ 
| ‘Yes, my father, and little green leaves are stuck all over the 
7 toe with bird-lime,’ said the son. 
| ‘Where have you seen this?’ asked the old bird. 
| ‘Ina merchant's garden,’ replied the young one. 
| ‘4h, my child,’ cried the father, ‘merchants are sharp 
[pepe If you had been brought up in the world you would 
tre learned enough of their smooth, deceitful ways ; however, 
|] Sumust take care how to use your knowledge, and not be too 
f mident. . 
Then the old bird questioned another of his children, 
Mhete have you been living? he asked. ; 
At court,’ was the reply ; ‘sparrows and other simple birds 
[iz oino use where there is so much gold, velvet, silk, harness, 
W , and all sorts of good and wonderful things. We keep 
the stables, There they measure oats and thresh wheat, 50 
|, $7 are always lucky enough to find a few grains of corn 


3 Sti? and every day; indeed, more than we can eat. 


‘iy, Mash for the horses, we have such a feast r 
"Qh «4 You find all this?’ asked the old bird. 
ip 2° court with the stable-boys.’ 


is not Wrong to , 


fch placed ready for you, but inside it is hollow, and under- - 


Jj, 7 2% stable-boys are often unkind and wicked ; e : 
Meochesarea aah UK ea RRA OPES 


‘one, 1220 when the stable-boys measure out the corm, , 


t 


E 


v 
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without losing a feather, you may think yourself 
have also learnt a great deal of the ways of th 
will help you to defend yourself; but take care, 
eats the most sensible little dog.’ 
The father after this called the third son before him, and _ 
4 1 and 
asked : ‘Where have you been trying your fortune, little one? 
‘On the streets and highways,’ he replied, ‘for there they 
draw up large sacks full of corn by ropes, and a few grains of 
wheat or barley are sure to be dropped for us.’ = 
‘I can quite understand,’ said the father-bird ; ‘but still you 
must keep a sharp look-out, for otherwise, if a stone should bẹ 
thrown, there would be an end of you.’ 3 
‘I am aware of that,’ said the young bird, ‘especially if you 
are near a wall, or see anyone put his hand in his pocket orhis — 
bosom.’ 3 
‘Where have you learnt your wisdom, then?’ asked the father, — 
‘Among the mountaineers, dear father, who when they 
travel carry stones secretly with them.’ . 
‘Mountain people ! working people! striking people! Hare | 
you been with the mountain lads? ‘Then indeed you have | 
seen and learnt something.’ : 
At last the father called over his youngest son, and said H 
him, ‘My dear little nestling, you, who were always the simples : 
and weakest, stay here with me now. In the world are ma 2 
rough and wicked birds, with crooked beaks and long claws, “in 
lig in wait for little birds to gobble them up, so you had be 
stay here with your own relations, and pick up the ee 3 
, Caterpillars from the trees or houses, and you will pois 3 
contented,’ à nd been i 
My father,’ replied the little bird, ‘ you have lived P bas 
, fed in safety all your life; people have never hurt Ayh doy | 
any hawk or kite, or other bird of prey, been near a you 
injury ; and this is because the great God has Be Preservet % 
Morning and evening. For He is the Creator and tho yous 
all the hieds ofnibeforssbiocshetcitymad FeO 


Well off, Yoy 
S world, Which 
the wolf often 
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| ns when they cry, and not even a sp 
nd without His permission,’ 

} «My son,’ said the old bird, ‘where did you learn all this? 

f (7yill tell you,’ he replied. ‘ When the wind Separated ug 
{pn you, I was driven into a church, and remained there all 
f summer, living upon the flies and spiders, Once I heard 
|i words preached, that it was the Father of all the sparrows 
‘Jao gave me food during the summer, and preserved me from 
‘gay and from fierce birds.’ 


arrow can fall to the 


fzlhelp to clear it from spiders and summer flies, and chirp to 
ja like the young ravens do, and will trust in Him as your 
jm Creator, then you will be safe, even if the whole world 
ræ fll of ravenous and malicious creatures,’ 


LAZY HARRY. 


Tory was lazy, and, although he had nothing more to do 
ai drive his goat daily to the meadow, he sighed when 
Fame home in the evening after his day's work. oe 
vstheayy task and troublesome business,’ he said, ‘ to drive 
wuld only lie down and sleep! But no; one must keep 
J.‘ oyes open, that it may not injure the young trees, E 
It does not run through the hedge into a garden, o run 
altogether, How ean one get rest, and make ones e 
He sat down, collected his thoughts, and consid etag 
ian d get free from his burden. For a long ; a les 
“ations Were in vain; then suddenly he felt as te 


fy 70m his eyes, ‘I know what I will dor. be eli 
T: marr fat K. also a goat, & De 
itk Hae Se ea On ote bb sorta. 


Fiatin the field year by year till late in the autumn. Oh! 7 


‘Truly, my son,’ replied his father, ‘if you fly to a church, 


* 
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, put his tired limbs i i 
ao oy Ber aot far from the i pec across the 
street (for it w place where the paren 
fat Kate lived), and asked for their industrious ang se of 
daughter. The parents did not long hesitate, Binds of 
feather flock together,’ thought they, and they consented A 
So fat Kate became Harry’s wife, and drove out the tro 
goats. Harry had a good time of it, and needed rest from ma 
work, but from his own idleness. Only now and again he 
went out with her, and said: ‘I only do it that I may a 
rest better, otherwise one would lose all feeling for it.’ 3 
But fat Kate was not less lazy. ‘Dear Harry,’ said she 
one day, ‘why should we make our lives unnecessarily hard, 
and trouble our time of youth? Would it not be better to. 
give away the two goats, „which disturb us every morning in 
our best sleep with their/ bleating, to our neighbour, who will 
give us a beehive for them? We will place the beehive in a 
sunny place behind the house, and trouble ourselves no mora 
about it. The bees do not need to be watched and driven into 
the field; they fly out, find their way back to the house of 
themselves, and collect honey without giving the least trouble’ 
‘You have spoken as a sensible woman,’ said Harry, '™ 
will execute your project without delay; besides, the honey 
tastes better than goat’s milk, and can be kept longer.’ 


The neighbour willingly gave a beehive for the two goats 


The bees flew out and in from early morning till late at Aa 
ing, and filled the hive with the sweetest honey, 8° that 
could take in the autumn a big jug full. n't 
They placed the jug on a board, which was izei ta it 
wall in their bedroom, and because they were a bat i 
might be stolen from them, or that the mice mg ees that 
Kate fetched a strong hazel-stick and put it beside ‘ait E 
she could without any unriecessary getting UP reach a 7 
hand, and from her bed drive away the unbidden s mid-d87 
Lazy Harry did not like to leave his bed "yy? O 
‘He who-getnaqreatl paiagidchien Omnates WERE 


LAZY HARRY. 4 


h € 


| 
y, 
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ed from his long sleep, he said to bis wi ay in bed and 


fo: W i 
iness, and you are always tasting the honey; inoa 
‘[oe, before it is all eaten up by you, that we should exchange 

d 


„ning When it was bright day, and he still ] 


fiir a goose and a gosling.’ 

1 pat not before we have a boy to take care of it,’ said Kate 
uld I be troubled with a young goose and spend all my 

3 engi unnecessarily ?’ 

J} Do you think,’ said Harry, ‘that a young boy will keep 

‘|g? Nowadays the children do not obey any more ; they 
‘Yas they please, because they think themselves wiser than 

{tar parents, just as that servant who was sent to seek for the 

fov, and hunted after three blackbirds.’ 

‘| ‘0h, said Kate, ‘he should suffer if he did not do as I told 

‘jim, Iwould take a stick and tan his skin with untold blows. 

‘ick, Harry’ she called out in her zeal, seizing the stick with 

‘itch she was to drive away the mice. ‘Look how I would 

Aon him.’ 

f Stereached her arm out to strike, but unfortunately hit the 

Roi honey above the bed. The jug struck against the wall 


É 


tlhtoke in pieces, and the beautiful honey streamed on the 


ga 


“There lie now our goose and gosling, said Harry, ‘and do 
"eed keeping, But it is fortunate that the jug did not fall 
cny head; we have cause to be grateful for that.’ And, as 
| ticed some honey on a bit of the jug, he reached after it, 
| 3 sid, well pleased : ‘The remainder, my wife, we will still 
a a relish, and then, after the fright we have had, we 
j,, a little. What does it matter if we get up a little 
The day is long enough.’ 


"Yoo 9 
Te answered Kate, ‘ we shall always get to the eae p 


me for 


A a Do you know that the snail was ae E 
kae t out on his journey, and arrived only m 
k, stening of the child. In front of the house it fell over 
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THE HOUSE IN THE WOOD, 


A roor wood-cutter lived with his wife and three daughters j 
a little hut on the borders of a lonely forest, One rae 
when he was going to his work, he said to his Wife: ‘Send 
my eldest daughter out into the wood with my dinner at noon, 
or I shall not get through my work, and that she may not ben 
her way, I will take a bag of millet with me, and strew tha 
seeds on the path.’ ; 
As soon as the sun was at its height, and just over the wood, 
- the maiden started on her road with a large jug of soup and 
some bread for her father’s dinner. But the field and hedea 
sparrows, the larks, the finches, and other birds, had long 
before picked up the seeds, so that the maiden could not fot 
the track. ig 
She went always forward, yet the sun went down, and night. 
_came on before she could find shelter. The trees rustled in 
the darkness, the night owl screamed, and the poor girl wad 
in great fear, when all at once she saw a light twinkling in the 
‘distance through the trees. ‘There must be people living 
yonder,’ she thought, ‘and no doubt they will give me a night 
. lodging.’ . the 
She soon came to a house, through the window of which the 


ce oried from 


. ” Š Á e 
within, ‘Come in.’ She stepped into a dark aes in 


‘and when the door opened she saw a very old man a fell 
a table; his chin rested.on his hands, and his white pee, i 
Over it nearly to the ground. Near the stove lay EE the old 
& cock, a hen, and a speckled cow. The maiden to nights 


ae & 
Lae CC-0. troublo, and, oa sed if Deitized by eGangotri p 
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| a Instead of answering her the old man turned to the 


; a and said : 
t Little chicks and Spotted cow, 
Shall we keep her here or no? 


| The animals made certain sounds which 
$ pstay. So the old man said: * You will 
Tsing here, 80 go into the kitchen and coo 
‘} The maiden found an abundance of all 
Joking a dish full of good food she placed it on the table, and 
trating herself with the old man ate a hearty meal, but she 
err thought of the animals. When she was satisfied, she 
Asa: (1 am very tired, where is a bed on which I can sleep ?' 
‘Thrply, came a voice : 


meant that she was 


find Plenty of every- 
k us some supper.’ 
she Wanted, and after 


d ‘You can eat and drink, 

d But you cannot think 

Of poor animals such as Wes 

You shall have a bed. 

Just to rest your head, 

But you don’t know where it will be! 
pi e 1 

thn the old man told her to go upstairs, where she would - 
Ja room with two beds in it; she was to shake the beds 


[land make them both. The young maiden went quickly 


feis, made her own bed, and without thinking of one for 
Sold man, she lay down and went fast asleep. After awhile 
[e 2 man came up to his room, and, finding his bed not 
Ji shook his head, and seeing the maiden sleeping, opened 
|. Poor in the floor, and let down the bed on which she lay 
[the cellar beneath. i 
| etnwhile, the wood-cutter returned home in the evening 
Ja ate, and reproached his wife for having left him z 
Faget hungry, ‘Tt is not my fault,’ she said, ‘T sent t i 
by pt Your dinner at noon, and I suppose she ied 
net her way; she will be back again to-morrow, n 


Ppt 


5 


* Bischogrenpthisewsedeoutteninasobligelégbe Of 


to the fore 


x 


= 


Tea m p 
ings after dark,:she also saw the light, and came oth egged 
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st, and he desired his wife to send hig second 
daughter with his dinner. ‘I will carry a bag of linseed with 
me this time,’ He said, ‘as the seeds ‘are larger than the 
millet; she will see them more easily, and will not be likely to 
lose her way.’ ; 

“But at noon, when the maiden went with her father’s dinner, 
the linseed had disappeared ; the birds of the forest, as on the 
day before, had picked them all up, so that there were none 
left, She also wandered about all day, and at last founda _ 
good supper and a night's lodging in the old man’s cottage; ~ 
but she also never thought of feeding the animals, or of making 
‘the old man’s bed, so at night while she slept, he opened the 4 
trap-door and let her down into the cellar below as he had — 
done her sister. On the third morning, the wood-cutter told | 
his wife; ‘You must send our youngest child with my dinnef — 
to-day, she is always good and obedient, she will not lose her — 
way as her sisters have done; they wander about like wild: 
bees when they swarm.’ y 

The mother, however, would not listen. ‘ No,’ she said, 1 
‘why should I lose my dearest child now that the others are | 
gone 2’, a 

‘Don’t fear,’ he said, ‘the maiden will never wander, she 18 
too clever and sensible; besides, I will take a quantity of peas 
with me and strew them in the way to show her the right 
path; they are so much larger than-linseed, and will be sur? 
to remain.’ ` 

So the next day the mother, with much advice and oo a 
sent her youngest daughter to the forest. She carried & weil | 
on her arm, but there were no peas to guide her; ar e 
all in the crops of the pigeons, and therefore she na how 
which path to take. She was very unhappy, and thoug “0 ld 
hungry her poor father would be, and how her mother a 
fret if she remained away all night. However, in Det ct 


oD, | 


qu 


had done, to the house in the wood. She went ia PAS 
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a night's lodging so gently that the man with the white 
R issid to his animals: , š 


* Little chicks and spotted cow, 
Shall we keep her here or no }? 


rg oie answered ‘ Yes,’ and presently the maiden went over 
‘Wie stove where the animals lay, stroked the smooth feathers 
‘Wythe cock and hen with her hand, and rubbed the spotted 
‘T-sbetween the horns. When the old man told her to go and 
“Ick some supper she got it ready very quickly; but when she 
‘fixed the dishes on the table, she said: ‘I am not going to 
‘}st myself with all these good things while the poor animals 
te nothing. There will be plenty left for me, and I shall 


` W care of them first.’ 


4 ya the chickens, and a whole armful of sweet hay for the 
{7 ‘Eat that up, you dear animals,’ she said, ‘and perhaps 
mare thirsty, so I will bring you some fresh water.’ 

j tm she brought in a large basin of water, and the cock 
a sprung on the brink, dipped in their beaks, and lifted 
‘theads in the manner that birds always do drink, while 
Yolted cow took a long draught. After the animals were 
maiden seated herself at the table, and ate what the 
mm had left for her. In a very little while the fowls had 
heads behind their Wings, and the cow began to blink her 
M the maiden said : * Shall we not go to rest?” 

~~ “8 old man cried : 


‘Little chicks and spotted cow, 
Shall we let her sleep here now?” 


l they replied quickly : 


“Yes, for she is very good, 
, _ She has brought us drink and food.’ 


the maiden Went upstairs, shook both beds, and made 
Wc presently étigighD airaioreminezdophiaaggm, and 
` 21 
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when he laid himself on the bed his white beard nearly reached 


to his feet. ; . 
The maiden also said her prayers, and lying down slept 


THE SPOTTED COW TOOK A LONG DRAUGHT. 


peacefully till midnight, when a number of stra 
awoke her. The corners of the house were creaking 2 


. : valls. 
ing, the doors sprang open and struck against the Y 
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ned, as if their joints were broken and separated ; 
gaia were turning upside down, and at last there was a 
i ae if the roof and the walls had fallen in together, Then 
Jea still. - 
a maiden had been too frightened to move, and all had 
‘Hapened so quickly that she would have had scarcely time to 
“Hye. But now, finding she was not hurt, and still in her 
‘Hafortable bed, she lay quiet and went to sleep again. 
“Jatin the morning, when the bright sunshine awoke her, 
tute sight met her eyes! She was lying in a noble room, 
‘Tleverything around her as splendid as the furniture of a 
{ml palace. The walls were covered with golden flowers on 
_ walken ground. The bed was of ivory, and the covering of 
velvet, and on a chair near it stood a pair of slippers 
fendered with pearls. . 
_ tte maiden fancied herself in a dream; but while she 
pleted three neatly-dressed servants came in, and asked 
j-“hat they could do for her. 
| Nching,’ she replied; ‘only go away, and I will get up 
(~ 0k the old man’s breakfast for him, and give those dear 
Puls their food.’ 
Se dressed herself quickly, and went to the old man’s 
i but what was her astonishment to see lying on the bed 
j“geman, asleep. While she stood, and saw with surprise 
R he was young and handsome, he woke, raised himself, 
: ‘Don’t go away; I am a king's son, and a wicked 
ka anged me into a bearded, gray old man. My castle 
4, aged into the wooden house, and my servants into & 
; *n, and a spotted cow. The spell was never to be 
oe ess a maiden came to visit us who had a kind heart, 
te, Vas as careful to feed poor animals as human beings, 
iy tate that maiden, And at midnight, while eve slept, 
ae, through you set free; the old wooden house is again 


jr castle, ar to their former 
"ag Fp odanaaninada BN BRASA oY a cangp your 


_ 7 Servants. I will now sen 
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father and mother, that they may be present at our marriage, 


for you are to be my wife.’ 
«But where are my sisters?’ she asked. 


‘T bave shut them up in the cellar,’ he replied; ies i 
morrow I will send them to work in the mines till they have _ 
Jearnt that animals require to be fed and kindly treated, ag 
well as human beings.’ : 


SHARING LOVE AND SORROW, 


(iis A Sand AES 


HERE was once a tailor, who was a quarrelsome man, and his 
wife, who was good, diligent and pious, could never please him. — 
Whatever she did, he was discontented, grumbled, scolded and Ey 
struck her. When the authorities at last heard of it, they had * 
him brought before them, and put him in prison in order to im- 
prove him. He was kept for a time on bread and water, then | 
he was set free, but he was made to promise that he would not i 
beat his wife any more, but live peaceably with her, and share | 
his joys and sorrows with her, as married people ought to do., 
For a time all went well, but then he went back into bis old 
ways, was surly and quarrelsome. And because he dared noti 
strike his wife, he pulled her by the hair and tore it out. Tha 
woman escaped him and ran out into the yard, but he ran i 
her with his yard measure and scissors, chased her about 22 
_ threw at her the yard measure and scissors and whatever om : 
to his hand, When he hit her he laughed and when hem” | 
he stormed and swore. This continued so long, that then’ = 

_ bours had to come to the help of the wife. The tailor wee Ke z 
up again before the authorities, and reminded of his prom a 
‘Dear gentlemen,’ answered he, ‘I have kept mY es th 

I have not beaten her, but have shared joy and me : 


i . 
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L gitetully. Then I hurried after her, and, in order that she 
Ty return to her duty, I threw at her as a well meant 
F nto, Whatever came to my hands. I have shared joy and 
‘Toy with her, for as often as I struck her, it has been a joy 


Iva anda sorrow to her; if T have missed her, it has been a 


{ie judges were not satisfied with this answer, but gave him 
steward he deserved. 


THE WILLOW WREN. 


‘dien times, every sound had a sense and significance of 
zort. When the hammer of the smith sounded, it was as 
paid: ‘Strike! Strike!’ The sound of the plane on the 
“id, ‘You have it, you have it.’ When the mill-wheel 
“ito clack, it said, ‘Help God! help God!’ and if the 
mas a cheat, it seemed to say, ‘ Who is there? who is 
Se? and then to reply, ‘The miller, the’ miller ; and when 
ae Very fast, ‘Stealing six out of eight | stealing six - 


k good old days the birds had a language of their own, 
h Ee cyane could understand, although it sounded only 

a ming, Screaming, and whistling, and was really musio 
, Words. An idea rose among the birds that they would 
ger Without a master, but would choose one of their 

to be king. One voice only was raised against this 
& Bloyazadealaved) cihiatichechadelinpdcingp And he 
Tull of anxiety, he flew about here and there 
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among the birds, crying, ‘Where shall I be? where shall I ba? f, 
Then he returned to his lonely home in the marshes, and hag 
never since associated with his fellows. 

The birds were determined to have a general meeting onthe f- 
subject, so one fine May morning they assembled in great 
numbers from woods, fields, and m the eagle and the — 
bullfinch, the ow] and the crow, the lark and the sparrow, and 
many more that could be named ; even the cuckoo was present, — | 
- and the hoopoe—who is called the cuckoo’s clerk, because his 

note is heard a few days after him—and a very little bird with. qa 
out a name also mixed with the flock. | 
The hen, who, as it happened, had heard nothing of the whole 

matter, wondered at such a large gathering. ‘ ‘Cluck, cluck, | ‘i 

cluck, what are they all going oy do?’ she cackled. But the i ie 

cock quieted his dear wife, and explained what the birds were if 
about. 

Meanwhile, it was decided that the bird who could fly the | 
highest should be chosen as king. A green frog who sat in the if 

e when he heard this, Tort and said there would be ff 

many tears shed. The crow, however, said, ‘ Caw, caw, it wi 

be all settled in a friendly manner.’ They decided to make t 

experiment of flying the next morning, so that none should 
. abletosay afterwards, ‘I could have flown higher had it not been 

evening, and I was too tired to do any more.’ TE 
At the appointed signal, the whole flock rose in the air, i 

There was quite a cloud of dust scattered about, and such & a Li 

rustling noise and flapping of wings—it was as if a dark cloud 

had passed over the sun. The little birds, however, remained, 
they could not fly so high. The large birds kept up for a long 

time; but none could compete with the eagle, for he went a 

high that if they had followed him the sun would have put ous 

their eyes. : 
When the eagle saw that the others could not follow him, he 
thought to himself, ‘I need not go any higher; I am sure to be ih 
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‘And the birds beneath him cried out, ‘You must be our king; 
fly as high as you do.” 
oapting I,’ cried the little fellow without a name, who 
rapt unseen among the wing-feathers of the eagle, and 
i ited with him, and as,he was not tired, he flew in the air 
t [higher and higher till he could almost peep into heaven. 
| iie he had reached this height, he folded his wings together: 
~ A nd sank gradually down to earth, exclaiming in his shrill but 
[pata voice, ‘I am king—I am king! 
| tYou our king ? cried the birds in a rage; ‘no, no; you have 
‘ained your position through trickery and cunning l 
| However, they were obliged to make another condition about 
sto should be king, and they decided that it should be he who 
suk lowest into the earth. The goose, on this, cackled loudly 
nd aid her broad breast on the ground; the cock scratched 
| my quickly to make a hole; the duck, however, got into trouble, 
, | irshe jumped into an open grave, and sprained her leg so 
i| tmibly that she was obliged to waddle away to the nearest 
(pod with the cry, ‘ Rare work, rare work !’ 
| The little bird without a name, however, went in search of a 
amse-hole, and as he slipped in, he cried with his shrill voice, 
[Tam king—I am king l’ 
| ‘You our king ?’ cried the other birds, in a rage. “ Do you 
a your cunning tricks can availyou?’ So they shut him 
/ and made him prisoner in the mouse-hole to starve, and the 
mlwas placed sentinel to prevent the little rogue from escap- 
(Sas he valued his life. 5 
Ih the evening all the birds felt very tired with the great 
they had made in flying, so they all went home with 
ives and children to bed. The owl alone remained by 
i) Ma mouse-hole, staring into it with her great grave eyes; but 
3 ES h she also became tired, and said to herself, ‘I ean 5 
E Shut one eye, and if I keep the other open, the little. 


i 
Met kept g steadfas guse-hole, Ke 
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The little fellow peeped out once or twice, and thought, ag 
the owl appeared asleep, that he could slip away ; but the ow] 
saw hiin, and made such a quick step forward that he darted 
back in a hurry. A little while after the owl thought she 
would rest one eye and open the other, and so keep on changing 
all night ; but when she closed one, she forgot to open the other, 
and very soon both eyes were shut up, and she was fast asleep. 

The little one soon perceived it, and flew away. From that 
time the owl has never dared to show herself by daylight, lest 
the other birds should peck off her feathers and pull her to 
pieces; so she flies about in the night time, and pursues and 
catches the mice who can make such dangerous holes. And 
the little bird also keeps out of her way, for he fears she will 
catch him by the neck and soon make an end of him. Helives ` 
in the hedges, and is constantly crying out, in a piping voice, ‘I 
am king—I am king!’ The other birds, therefore, call him in 
mockery the hedge-king.* | 

No one, however, was more pleased at not having to obey the 
wren than the lark. The moment she caught sight of the sun, 
she would rise in the air, singing, ‘Ah, how beautiful that is! 
how beautiful that is l’ 


: THE SOLE. 


Tae fish were for a long time discontented because no order 
prevailed in their kingdom. None turned aside for the others, 3 
but all swam to the right or left as it pleased them, darting 
between those who wished to remain together, and getting 12 we 
their way; and the stronger gave the weaker a stroke with a 
the tail that drove him away, or else he swallowed him with- qi 
‘out troubling. ‘How happy we should be if we had a king =e 
who would enforce right and justice among us!’ said they 
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jey met together to choose for their king the ‘one wha 
Š jut through the waves quickest, and give help to the weak. 
placed themselves by the shore in rank and file, and 
A gave the signal with his tail, on which they all started 
a an ATTOW the pike darted forward, and with him the 
lay, the gudgeon, the perch, the carp, and all the Test. 
jgle also swam with them, and hoped to reach the goal. 

at once the cry was heard, ‘ The herring is first | the 
cor is first l’ 

‘ito is first?’ cried angrily the flat, envious sole, which 
‘iarbehind. ‘ Who is first ?’ 

Wiv herring, the herring!’ was the answer. 
T naked herring?’ cried the envious one. ‘The naked 
Far j 

i then the sole, as a punishment, has its mouth on one 


TA 


WHE BITTERN AND THE HOOPOE. 


"= do you like best to feed your flocks ?’ asked a man 
Sold cowherd, « Here, sir, where the grass is not too 
Ftd not too poor, or else it is of no good.’ ‘ Why not?’ 
“ts man, ; 
Jou hear, then, that melancholy cry from the meadow ? 
~ © cowherd. ‘It is the bittern. He was once a 
“4nd so was the hoopoe. I will tell you the'tale. 
lttern tended his flock in rich green meadows, 
Stew in abundance, so that his cows became 
a Wild. The hoopoe drove his cattle in the high 
_, tain, where the wind plays with the sand, and 
me thin and got no strength. When it was 
md the chenehemwyach bat Callgctigndaici tio ibitvenycaould 
tows together, as they were so high-spirited, and 


` he had never seen in his life, sat in the barn, turned his eyes f 


~ to run after a blackbird in the field, but if you saw 


- 


| Tan to his neighbours, and begged them to help 
_ an unknown andndangerduatabiinabs. othexwige.tRA got 
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ran away from him. He called out, ‘Come, cows, comet but 
in vain; they did not listen to his call. The hoopoe, however 
could not get his cows on their legs, they were so faint and 
weak. ‘Up, up, up!’ called he; but it was of no use, they 
remained lying on the sand.” That is the way when one has | 
no moderation. Even now, where they have no herds to keep, 
the bittern calls, ‘‘Come, come,” and the hoopoe, “Up, up, 


up. 


; THE OWL. 


A rew hundred years ago, when the people were not nearly is 
s0 clever and cunning as they are now, a strange event hap- fi 
pened in a little town. By accident one of the great owls f 
called horned owls had come out of the neighbouring wood by ffy, 
night into the barn of a citizen, and when day broke did not i. 
dare to get out of her retreat for fear of the other birds, who jis, 
always when they saw it raised a frightful outcry. When the fi; 
man-servant went in the morning into the barn to fetch some i, 
straw, he was frightened at the sight of the owl sitting m4 fy 
corner, and“ran to tell his master that a monster, such 23 fy 


round in his head, and could swallow a man without the least | 


trouble. Ei 
‘I know you,’ said his master; ‘you have enough courage Fs 
a dead hen iir 


you would get a stick before you came near to it. I must ml 
self go and see what this monster is,’ added the master, we 
went boldly to the barn and looked in. But when he Pag 
with his own eyes the strange and frightful anim 


no less fear than his servant. He sprang out in aE against 


THE OWL. 16 


in danger if it were to break loose out of the barn 
pit was sitting. 

arose & great noise and clamour-in all the streets; 
| iizens came armed with spears, pitchforks, scythes, and 
TE 45 if they were going to attack an enemy. At last ap- 
ithe town-councillors, with the burgomaster at their head. 


IL, theyadvanced to the barn and surrounded it on all sides. 
‘iin one of the boldest came forward and went in with 
‘Lowered, but came running out again with a cry, deadly 
and unable to utter a word. Then two others dared to 

‘abut they fared no better. At last stepped forth a great 
` thy man, who was famous on account of his warlike deeds, 
sid: ‘You will not drive out the monster by just looking 


y 
> fii Here we must be in earnest ; but I see that you have 
s kome old women, and no one dares to attack it.’ 


Wkhad his armour, sword and spear brought him, and 
fF himself. All praised his courage, although many were 
fens for his life. The two barn-doors were opened, and 
{Eml was seen perched in the middle of a great cross-beam. 
{Pered a ladder to be brought, and when it was set up, 
le had prepared to mount it, they all called out to him 
brave, and commended him to St. George who had slain 
tagon, When he was nearly at the top, and the owl saw 
ff ebad designs on her, and was confused also by the cries 
3 ty People, and knew not how to escape, she rolled her 
Š mied her feathers, snapped her beak, and cried out in 
voice: ‘Tuwhit, tuwhoo l’ 
i strike |’ called: out the multitude outside to the 


3 =~ standing where I stand,’ answered he, ‘would not 
. : He did put his foot a step higher, but then began 
and, half fainting, went back. 


Ster,’ said they, ‘has by only snapping an 


CUDA i gad ch danger. 
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tka they had arranged themselves in order in the market- ` 


( 
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ing on him poisoned and deadly wounded the strongest man: 
to be found among us, and shall we others also risk our lives% | 
They deliberated on what was to be done to prevent the whole f 
town from being destroyed. : For a long time all counsel seemed : 
in vain, until at last the burgomaster found an expedient. 
‘My opinion is this,’ said he, ‘ that we pay the owner out of 
the common fund for this barn and all that lies in it, the corn 
the straw, and the hay, to keep him from loss, and then burn 
down, the whole building, and with it the fearful animal; then 
no one need risk his life. There is no time to spare, and 
economy would be ill-applied here.’ 

All agreed to this, and so the barn was set on fire at all the 
four corners, and with it was burnt the owl. Whoever does 
not believe this must go himself there and inquire about it. 


THE GOOSE GIRL AT THE WELL. 


THERE was once a very old woman, who lived with her flock of — 
geese in a lonely spot between the mountains, in which stood — 
also her little cottage. The waste land was surrounded by & © 
large forest, into which the old woman hsbbled with her crutch 9 
every morning, for she was very active—more than anyone ij 
would have believed, considering her age. She gathered grass qf 
for her geese, plucked quantities of the wild fruit that she could a 
reach, and carried it all home on her back. a | 
One might have expected that such a heavy burden would ff 
weigh her to the ground, but she always brought it safely hota 
Tf she met anyone on her road, she would greet him we qd 
friendly manner, and say, ‘ Good-morning, farmer ; it 18 beats 
ful weather to-day. You wonder how I can drag this load, j ae 
We must all bear our own burdens on our hone ; ; 
The people, however, did not like meeting het, an" i. 
"another wy od ei Cot cia he eng ‘aa 


Sabir 
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"aren, he would say to them: ‘ Avoid that old woman: 
(gel I jef behind her ears ; she is a witch,’ 


yy . oars 
a ming a very handsome young man was walking in 


Ves The sun shone brightly, the birds sang in the 
iy ; 


of 
is à cool breeze rustled the leaves, and he was fall : 
us i id 
Nt N he met no one, when suddenly he espied the ae 
Ang om thøogroesi datnaleuttingghhod grate o 
dy she had a large bundle of it packed away 


| IND. 
é BE FSPIED TIIE OLD WITCH KNERLINO ON TIE GROU 
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her sack, and by her side stood two baskets filled with wild 
pears and wild apples. f 

‘Ah, good mother,’ said the youth, ‘how are you going to 
carry all that?’ - j 

‘I must carry it, dear sir,’ she replied. ‘Rich people's |; 
children need not do such hard work, but with us peasants itis f 
different. Will you help.me?’ she added, as he still stood near | 
her. ‘You have a straight back and young limbs: to you it | 
would be a light burden.’ 

The youth could not help pitying the old woman, so he said: 

‘My father is certainly not a peasant, but a rich count; but 
to prove to you that peasants are not the only people who can 
carry burdens, I will carry yours for you.’ 

‘If you will do this for me,’ she replied, ‘I shall be very 
thankful. It is not more than an hour’s walk, and there are 
those baskets to carry, but that will be nothing to you.’ 

` The young man became very thoughtful when he heard of an 1 
hour's walk, but the old woman would not let him off; she jf 
loaded him with the sack of grass and hung the baskets on his f 
two arms, and said, ‘ See, now, isn’t it very light ?” 

‘No, it is not at all light,’ said the young count, making a 
wolul face; ‘the bundle weighs as heavy as if it were full of f 
large pebble stones, and the apples and pears seem like lead; I jj 
can scare ly breathe.’ 2 
* He wished to place the burden on the ground again, but the tt 
old woman would not allow him. ‘See now,’ she said scorn- F 
fully, ‘the young gentleman cannot even support a load which 
an old woman like me has carried so often. You are vay 
ready with your fine words, but when it comes to the real thing # 

you are as ready with your excuses. Why do you stand tie 

_ Come, step out’ and lift up your legs; no one can take ge 

bundle from your back now.’ : aS 
So the young count started, and as long as he walked i 

level ground he got on very well ; but when they reache ois 

monntain, Gn ROYSRIE VANSA ES aay ip? ASBAB to lost 
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] 4,000 the stones rolled under his feet as if they were 
Drops of perspiration stood on his forehead and ran 
pis back, making him feel hot and cold alternately. 
amother, he said, ‘I cannot go any farther; I want to 


{ya must not rest yet,’ replied the old woman; ‘ by-and-by, 
smereach the end of the journey, will be the time to rest; 
0u must go forward, and it may bring you good fortune.’ 
jaare a shameless old woman!’ said the young count, try- 
4throw the sack from his shoulders; but he tried in vain, 

tas fast as if it had grown there, and twist and turn as 
Sut, he could not get free. The old woman only laughed 
fined round him on her crutches. ‘ Don’t excite yourself, 

isir, she said ; ‘ you are getting as red in the face as a 

tock. Carry your burden with patience, and when we 

me you shall have a good reward.’ 

could he do? He was obliged to submit to his fate 

(fitience, and follow the old woman, who appeared to grow 

fmd more active as his burden grew heavier. All at 

{f made a spring, jumped on the sack and seated herself 

stad though she was so thin and withered, she was heavier 

iie stoutest peasant girl. 

“weight was so much increased that the youth's knees 

“under him, and if he stopped for a moment the old 

‘stuck him with a strap and with stinging nettles on the 


“nder this constant goading, he at last ascended the hill, 


‘te ' fatigue, As soon as the geese saw the old woman 
» Ut their wings and ran to meet her, crying; “ Wulle, 


es flock walked a middle-aged woman wits alee a 
mong and big, but as ugly as night. ‘Mother,’ she 
g happened ? what makes you 80 late? 


5g 


as Occurred, quite the reverse. 


the old woman’s cottage just as he was ready to 
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count has not only carried my burden for me, but when I was 
tired he actually carried me on his back also. The way has not | 
seemed long, for we have been quite merry together, joking and + 
laughing as we came along.’ | 
At last the old woman slipped the sack from the youth's 
- shoulders and took the baskets from his arms; then, looking at | 
him kindly, she said : ‘ Now go and sit on that bench before the | 
door and rest yourself; you have honestly earned your reward, | 
and it shall not be kept from you.’ ; 
‘Then she turned to the goose-tender and said: ‘Go into the 
house, my daughter; it is not proper for you to be alone with | 
this young count, or he may fall in love with you. We ought 
not to pour oil on fire.’ 
The young count hardly knew whethcr to laugh or to cry at 
the idea of falling in love with such a ‘treasure.’ ‘ Why, if she 
- were thirty years younger,’ he thought, ‘ she would fail to move 
my heart.’ 
Meanwhile, the old woman caressed and stroked her geese as 
if they had been children, and at last went into the house to her 
daughter. The youth stretched himself on the bench under a 
wild apple tree, the breeze blew soft and warm, around spread 
& green meadow covered with primroses, wild thyme, and & 
thousand other flowers. Through the meadow flowed a clear 
stream which reflected the sun’s rays, while the white geese 
Swam gently on its surface, or dived beneath its tranquil 
waters. : 
‘ Tt is delightful here,’ he said to himself; ‘but I am so tired 
I cannot keep my eyes open; I think I will sleep for awhile. £ 
hope, however, the wind will not rise and blow away my 1888; 
` they seem to haye lost all their power.’ ' a 
After he had been asleep some time, the old woman came 21 i 
Shook him till he woke. ‘Stand up,’ she said; ‘you must ree 
‘Stay here. I certainly did treat you rather badly, but ee 3 
_ Dot killed you after all, and now you shall have your rawin 


Sys x a i 
_ 418 neither money nor property, but something better SH = 
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amon she placed in his hands a small casket which had 


s] 


Cajon of one emerald. ‘Take great care of it,’ she said ; 


: bing you good fortune.’ 


Luring this, the count jumped up, and feeling himself 
srreshed and strong, he thanked the old woman for her 
s and started on his homeward journey without one 
aber beautiful daughter, although, after walking for some 
x, he could still hear the loud cackling of the geese. The . 
ung count wandered about for three days before he could 
ca the right road, which at length led him to a large 
Of course he was unknown, so they took him to the 
where the king and queen were seated on their thrones. 
zt knelt on one knee before the queen, and, taking out 
zenld casket from his pocket, laid it at her feet. 
mquested him to stand up and to let her examine it. 
asooner had he done so than she opened it, and the next ` 
fell to the ground as if dead. ; 
count was immediately seized by the king's servants, and 
lave been led off to prison had not the queen quickly re- 
§*4and, opening her eyes, ordered him to be released. 
{*@eryone leave the room,’ she said. ‘I must speak - 
Ey to this stranger,’ 
2 they Were alone the queen began to weep, and said : 
;_ wounded by grandeur, and pomp, and show; but what 
{F eof all these, when I wake every morning to sorrow 
ales Tonce had three daughters, the-youngest of whom 
“tutiful that all the world looked upon her as a wonder. 
zasa snow-flake, with a tint on her cheeks like 
m, and her hair was as bright as a sunbeam. — When 
. Eearls and precious stones fell from her eyes iste 
They, 28" as she reached the age of fifteen, the lag 
Sia Ughters to'be presented at court. But when 
ated she attracted all eyes by her great beauty, , 
18 Said it was as if the sun had just risen npon 
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‘The king then spoke : ‘‘ My daughters, I know not when my 
last hour may come, but to-day I will decide what each of you 
are to have after.my death. You all three love me, I know, 
but whoever loves me best shall have the best place in my will.” 

‘They each said they loved him best. i 

« « Well, then, can you express your love for me, that I may 
judge?” 

‘Then said the eldest, ‘I love my father better than the 
_ sweetest sugar.” ; À 

‘The second said, “ I love him better than the most beauti- 
ful of my dresses.” 

‘But the youngest remained silent. 

“At last the king said, ‘“ And you, my dearest child, how 
much do you love me?” 

‘«T know not what to compare my love to,” she replied. 
But her father pressed her to make some comparison, and at 


! 
| 


` last she said, “ The best food does not. taste good without salt, 


therefore I love my father as I love salt.” 

“When the king heard this he fell into a rage, and said, “If 
you love me like salt, then with salt shall your love be re- 
warded.” 

‘He then divided his kingdom between the two eldest, and 
after ordering a bag of salt to be bound on the back of his 
youngest daughter, she was led out into the wild forest by two 
servants, and left there. We all prayed and entreated for her, 


continued the queen, ‘but nothing would soften the wrath of- 


the king. She wept so much when she left us that the whole way 
she went was strewn with pearls which fell from her eyes. The 
king soon regretted his cruel harshness, and had the whole 
forest searched to find her, but she has never been heard of 
since. When I think she may have been devoured by wild 
animals, I am overwhelmed with grief, and I can only console 
myself by the hope, that I am wrong, and that she is living com 


' Cealed in some cavern, or that she has been protected under > 


the care nə chari ; her. 
| e of some charitable person who took pity on | 
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‘a I opened the emerald casket which yo 
| any imagine my surprise at seeing es Presented to 
‘hich used to fall from my daucht In it one of the 
Ed you will understand how the sight es bare 
_¢pow tell me how that pearl came inte ae my heart. 
‘| iis the young count related what had hone ee 
‘nl described the old woman who had anand the 
e tie casket. He said this pe met him, and who 
switch, who held the forest under jiasi saree 
Pars er ents ; 
ees “aie ne had heard or seen nothing. 
ionan j T a and queen decided to go and 
an mn. ey t ought that where the pearl had 
r they should be sure to hear news of their daughter 
' ghter. 
aa et by dase door of the cottage, spinning at 
l s growing dark, and a burning faggot on the 
gre but a feeble ligh 
Bi tho cee = ibe t. All at once a noise was heard 
ae se were coming home from the meadows, cack- 
iL fie as they could. The daughter took them to their 
ae za then stepped into the cottage; but her 
Ei ? : anked her, only nodded her head. She 
E a owever, without a word, to her spinning-wheel, 
{E both ee as any young girl could have done. 
reach ott ike this for two hours, without speaking & 
fmd th er. At length something rushed against the 
{steam aad eyes of a night owl appeared, and pre- 
ih er weir 0 ti 
TR woman a note three times. 
Hovis the tin tly raised her head at the sound, and 
, “Je time, my daughter, for you to go out and do 


g7 


‘in 


A 


ediately and went to the meadows, which lay 
d Valley, till she came to a fountain, near which 
K-trees, The moon, round and full, shone 50 
4) Th, ee that it would have been easy to 
nd FETA ting sBe Ge Aes. jake off a skin 
_  ~*tace, and then stoop down and pgn the 
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cool water. After this she dipped the skin into the water, and. 
‘shen laid it on the grass to dry and whiten in the moonlight, | 
But how the maiden was changed! You could scarcely | 
imagine her to be the:same. The gray wig fell off, and her | 
golden hair, sparkling like sunbeams, flowed over her shoulders 
and enveloped her like a mantle. Her eyes glittered like the 
stars of heaven, while her cheeks glowed with the soft bloom of 
the apple blossom. ' 
But the beautiful maiden was sorrowful, for she seated her- 
self on the ground and wept bitterly. Tear after tear fell from 
her eyes, and trickled through her long hair to the ground. 
She sat mourning in this way for some time, and might have 
remained there longer had she not heard a strange cracking and 
rustling sound among the trees. She sprang up like a doe that 
hears the crack of the hunter’s gun. A dark cloud at the same 
moment covered the fate of the moon, and in the twinkling of 
an eye she had disguised herself again in the skin and the gray 
hair, and disappeared like a light blown out by the wind. 
Trembling like an aspen leaf, she ran back to the house and 
_ told what had occurred to the old woman, who stood at the 
door; but she only smiled pleasantly, and said, ‘I know all | 
about it; my child.’ 

Then she led her in, and lighted a fresh faggot; but instead 
of again seating herself to spin, she took a broom, and began 
sweeping and dusting the room. ‘ We must have everything 
- clean and neat,’ she said to the maiden. 

‘But, mother,’ she replied, ‘why do you begin to work at 
such a late hour as this? What is it for?’ 

“Well, what o'clock is it?’ asked the old woman. l 

“Not yet midnight,’ she replied ; ‘but the clock has struck | 
eleven.’ ; Es 

‘Do you not remember,’ said the woman presently, : that it 
is three years to-day since you came to me? The time is R 
_ and we cannot remain any longer together.’ Pe 
= ‘Oh, dear mother,’ oried the maiden in alarm, ‘are yol 
ine is 5 GC-0. Jangamwadi Math Collection. Digitized by eGangotri yt es 
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ai ~ameaway? What shall I do? TI haveno friends 
3 pme, and where can I go? Ihave always done every- 
og wished, and you have been satisfied with me, Oh, 
ead me away l 5 
jp old woman seemed unwilling to tell the maiden what 
ig to happen, so she said : ʻI cannot stop here any 
and when I leave this house every room must be in : 
oder, so do not hinder me while I work. Don’t fear, 
sail always be a roof to cover you, and the reward I shall 
-awil be sure to satisfy every wish, 

{ell me what is going to happen,’ said the maiden. 
‘4mustnot ask,’ replied the woman; ‘and you will disturb 
aay work if you say another word. All you have to dois 
ato your own chamber, take the skin off your face, and 
ziom your head ; then put on the silk dress that you 
sien I first saw you, and remain in your room till I cal 


ims now return, and see what the king and queen have 
ting after they set out with the young count. He was 
etl from them in the forest, where he wandered about for 
(Sstefors he could find the right road, and it was then quite 
ithe climbed a tree to rest till morning, for he feared 
pis Way again in the darkness. 
the moon arose and shone brightly over the forest, he 
ty figure of a woman coming over the mountain. She 
any the staff in her hand, but he knew her at once as 
“lender whom he had met at the old woman's cottage. 
he said to himself, ‘here comes one of the witches, 80 
“enot bé very far off I’ 

nished he was, however, to see her com? up to the 
ĉar the tree in which he sat, and take the skin off her 
in the cool water. He saw, also, that ee oe 
n Stay wig, and her own golden hair eed pe 


t she was the most beautiful d 
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He could scarcely draw his breath as he gazed at her with 
earnest, wondering eyes; but he stretched his neck so far through | 
the foliage-that the branch cracked with his weight. At the | 

“ same moment a dark cloud passed over the moon, and before he 
could recover himself the maiden had resumed her disguise and 
disappeared. ; 

The count quickly descended from the tree, and followed 
her with hasty strides. He had not gone far when he saw in 
the dim light two figures crossing the meadow, and knew they 
were the king and queen. They bad seen the light in the 
distance shining from the window of the old woman's, cottage, 
‘and were hastening towards it. The count overtook them, 
and described the wonderful sight he had seen at the fountain, 
and they did not doubt for a moment that the beautiful maiden 
was their own lost daughter. 

Full of joyful hope, they hastened their steps, and soon 
arrived at the cottage. Outside they found the geese in arow, 
standing on one leg, and fast asleep, with their heads behind 
their wings, but none of them stirred. 

They approached, and, looking through the window, saw the 
old woman seated quictly at her spinning, with her head bent 
over her work, so that she did not see them. The room, and 
everything in it, was as clean and neat as if the spirits of the 
mist had dwelt there, whose feet are never soiled by earth’s dust. 
Their daughter, however, was not to be seen, so, after looking 
for sometime, they at last took courage, and tapped atthe window. 

Tt seemed really as if the old woman expected them, for she 
tose up and cried in a friendly voice: ‘You may come in; I 
know who you are!’ As they entered the room, shesaid: ‘ You 
might have been spared this long journey if you had not sent 
away your dear and sweet-tempered child unjustly. However, 
she has met with no injury; for three long years she has tended 
the geese; but she has learnt nothing wicked—her heart 15 
still pure. You have been punished by the anxiety about he 


in which you have lived eyer since you sent her away. 
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; de stepped up to the chamber door, and said: ‘Come 
È daughter.’ 
room door opened, and the king’s daughter came forth 
„silken robe, with her long golden hair hanging round 
fie a veil, and her brilliant eyes cast down. Tt ‘eats as if 
had descended from the skies. 
‘an to her father and mother, threw herself in their 
and kissed them, while nothing could check their tears of 
The young count stood by, but when the young princess 
<j her eyes and saw him, her delicate cheeks became red 
blushes, like a moss rose, and she hardly knew why. 
‘esatly the king said: ‘Dear child, I have given away 
ingdom, and what can I give to you ? 
æ wants nothing,’ said the old woman. ‘ I havo saved 
že tears she has wept, and they are all pearls—far more 
sil than those found in the sea, and worth more than 
ato of your kingdom. And as a reward for her services 
ding my geese I give her this cottage.’ 
the old woman said this, she vanished from their sight. 
tesame moment a cracking sound was heard in the walls, 
{when they turned to look, the whole cottage was changed 
E noble palace, a royal banquet was already spread for 
ibe numerous servants were in attendance. 
sory does not finish here, but the old grandmother who 
“tit to us has forgotten the end; and lately:-her memory 
7, Sve weak, 
tiyay probable, however, that the beautiful daughter of 
P iy married to the count, and that they lived together 
l Nether the palace in great happiness. _ bs 
| ee the snow-white geese, whose guardian the princess 
Mp ere really young maidens (in saying this we do pel 
S% rude to our lady readers); whom the old won 
Nght around her, or whether after they regained their 
pes they became maids of honour to the princess, 
Yp birt diniea yenyi probable Dicitized by eGangotri 
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This we do know, that the old woman was not a witch, ag 
people supposed, but a good fairy, who only wished to do good, 
Very likely it was she who had given the princess at her birth 
the power of weeping pearls instead of tears. This gift is 
unknown in the present day, or how very soon the poor would 
become rich | 


THE SPRITE OF THE MILL-POND. 


THERE was once a miller and his wife who lived in great 
happiness; they had money enough and to spare, for it went. 
on increasing year after year. But misfortune often comes at 


` night, or, as the proverb means, when we least expect it; and 


80 it was with the miller. He gradually lost all he had gained, 
and at last became so poor that he could scarcely call his mill 
his own. 

He was so full of sorrow that, although he worked hard all 


day, he would lie tossing on his bed all night unable to sleep. 


One morning he rose at daybreak, and went out, thinking 
that the fresh air of the morning would lighten his heart. As 
he passed along by the mill-dam, the first ray of sunlight 
glittered upon it, and he heard behind him a strange ripple of 
the water. 

He turned quickly, and saw a beautiful woman rising gently 
out of the.stream. Her long hair hung over her shoulders, and 


she put it back from her face with her delicate hands, and _ 


allowed it to fall oyer her like a veil. -The miller saw at once 


that it was the water-sprite of the lake, and knew not whether 


to stay or fly in his fright. - 
But the fair yision called him by name in her soft voice, and 


_ Courage, and told her that, after haying lived in wealth. and ; 
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a for many Years, he was now so poor that he knew not 
sp belp himself. 

A at rest, then,’ said the water-sprite; ‘I will make you 
f pd happier than you have ever been before, if you will 


f to give me the first young thing that is born in your 


Tt will be no doubt a puppy or a kitten,’ thought the 
zand at once promised what she asked. 
~water-sprite immediately disappeared in the water, and 
ser returned with renewed courage to his mill 
shad scarcely reached the house when a maid-servant 
Liom the door, and told him in a joyful voice that his 
ilada fine little boy. On hearing this, the miller stood 
ihunderstruck. He saw at once that the malicious water- 
shad betrayed him into a fatal promise. 
vent into his wife’s room, with his head bowed down, 
koking so sad that she said: ‘Are you not pleased at 
(alittle son ?' 
a he was obliged to tell her all that had occurred, and 
‘Fiterible promise he had made to the water-sprite. _ 
That is the use of all the riches and honours in the world,’ 
4 “if Iam to lose my child ? 
[M now what could he do? None of his relations who 
fr ©wish him joy could give him any advice. However, 
F, that day good fortune came back to the miller’s house. 
[Ang he did prospered. It seemed as if his chests and 
E Aled themselves, and the money in his desk incieased 
[R tenight, and in a short time the miller was richer than 
S wealth could not bring him happiness, for the fatal 
“to the Water-sprite cruelly tormented his heart. Every 
Ssed by the lake, he expected to see her rise out of 
and claim her debt. He would not allow the child 


and often said to him : ‘Take care, my boy; if you 
1 you under. 
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But as days and years rolled by, and the water-sprite never 
again made her appearance, the miller begañ to feel more at 
ease. 

When the boy grew up to a young man, he was placed with 
a gamekeeper, to learn the use of a gun. He was a clever lad, 
and soon became so expert in the business that a gentleman 
near the town took him into his service as gamekeeper. 

In this town lived a beautiful and true maiden, with whom 
the young keeper fell in love. His master on hearing this gave — 
them a small but pretty cottage when they were married, and 
they lived in peace and contentment, loving each other very 
fondly. | 

One day, when the keeper was hunting a deer, the animal 
ran out of the forest into a field, where he overtook ‘it, and 
with one shot brought it to the ground. So earnest was he 
over his sport, that he did not notice his nearness to the 
dangerous water in which lived the water-sprite. 

After he had killed and cut up the deer, he went to wash 
his blood-stained hands in the water. No sooner, however, 
had he touched it, than the water-sprite rose, and with a smile 
entwined her arms round him, and drew him down so quickly 
that the waves closed over him. 

When evening came on, and the keeper did not return, his 
wife was in great trouble, and at last went out to look for him. 
He had often told ler of the danger to which he was exposed 
by his father's promise to the water-sprite, and how he was 
obliged to avoid carefully the water of the mill-stream, and to 
this she hastened at once in great fear. 

On arriving at the bank of the stream, she saw the game 
that her husband had killed lying near the water, and knew 
directly the fate which had come upon him. Wringing bet 
hands, and with loud lamentations, she called him by name, 
again and again running from side to side of the water. She 
' reproached the water-sprite for her cruelty with hard words, 


but there was no reply, 
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water remained as smooth as & mirror, in which the 
of the half-moon was clearly reflected. The poor young 
a vould not leave the mill-stream ; she kept walking up and 
avithout ceasing, sometimes in silence, and at other times 
gaining in low murmurs, or uttering cries of despair, — 
j;stshe became so worn out that she sank to the ground, 
kll into a deep sleep, in which she dreamed a wonderful 
am, She dreamed that she was walking over rugged rocks, 
dss she walked thorns and nettles pricked and stung her 
. The rain beat in her face, and the wind blew her long 
in wild confusion. But on reaching the top a very 
dent scene presented itself. The sky was blue, the air soft 
ivarm, while the sides of the mountain sloped downwards 
yadant meadows, enamelled with bright flowers, in which 
acharming cottage. 

t approached, and opened the door of the cottage, in 
+h sat an old woman with white hair, who looked kindly 
aT; but just as she was about to speak the poor wife awoke | 
her dream. 

hy was just breaking, and she resolved to act in accordance 
tet dream. She immediately turned her steps towards 
‘Mountain, and, after climbing up with some difficulty, 
“td the top, and found all as it had appeared in her 


c 


ve 


Sold woman of the cottage received her very kindly, and, 
¿Sto a chair, asked her to be seated. ‘You must. be 
wg from some great misfortune,’ she said, ‘or you 
fy, Sought my lonely hut.’ ~ 

hoe Wife then related with tears all that happened. 
Lnulorted, poor child,’ said the old woman; ‘I will help 
Take this golden comb, and, when the moon is full, go 
‘Pond, seat yourself on the bank, and comb out your 
hair. When you have done this, lay the comb on ~ 
And Wait and see what happens.’ : 
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became full scemed very long. At last, as the luminous disk 
appeared in the heavens, she went quickly out, seated herself 
by the mill-pond, and began combing her long black hair with 
the golden comb. When she had finished, she placed the 
comb on the brink of the mill-stream, and waited. ` 

In a very short time the water bubbled up from the deep, a 
wave rose, rolled towards the shore, and carried away the 
golden comb as it receded. The comb could scarcely have 
sunk to the bottom, when the water divided, and the head of 
the gamekeeper appeared just above it. 

He did not speak, but looked sorrowfully at his wife, when 

“a second wave rose with a rushing sound, and covered the 

man’s head. In a few moments the water lay at rest, tranquil 
and calm as ever, while on its smooth surface nothing could 
be seen but the face of the full moon reflected on it. 
_ The poor wife returned home with all her hope fled; but 
during the night she again dreamed of the little cottage in the 
meadow, and the old woman. So in the morning she hastened 
to visit the good fairy, and tell her tale of sorrow. 

The wise woman comforted her as before, and, giving her 
this time a golden flute, she said: ‘ Wait for another full 

- moon, and then take this flute, seat yourself on the shore, and 
play upon it one of your sweetest songs, and when it is finished 
lay the flute on the ground near the brink, and you will see 

. What happens |’ 

The keeper's wife did exactly as the old woman had told 
her. Scarcely had she finished her music, and placed the flute 
on the shore, than the water began to bubble and foam as 
before, and a wave rose and carried the flute away with it. 

Almost at the same moment the water divided, and not 
only the head and shoulders, but nearly half the body, of her 

_ husband rose above the surface. He held out his arms towards 
_ her with loving eyes; but a second wave rose with a rushing 
. Sound, covered the poor man, and drew him under. = 

= ‘Ah me!’ cried the unfortunate wife, ‘ what is the use of 
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gyhaving 2 passing glance at my dear husband, and then 
ohim again immediately ? 

‘qq again. took possession of her heart, but on dreaming 
‘spe dream about the cottage and the old woman, her 
“zpvived, and she once more paid her a, visit, 

% time the good fairy gave her a golden spinning-wheel, 
“ied her, and said: ‘You have not done all that is 
“ay yet; you must wait for another full moon, then take 
s golden spinning-wheel, seat yourself on the shore,- and 
il the bobbins are full, then place the spinning-wheel 
ihe water and wait.’ 

a wife followed out all these directions correctly, but 
ashe placed the spinning-wheel on the shore the water 
aa moment swept it away. No sooner had it disappeared 
smith a sudden flash the head, and then the whole body, 
“Sgamekeeper rose above the water, and quick as lightning 
Tng ashore, seized his wife by the hand and fied. 
“iscarcely had they gone a few steps, when the whole 
#nised itself with a rushing noise, and with irresistible 
#ipread over field and meadow. Already the two fugitives 
iuihing but death before them; and just as they gave 
ves up for lost, they were in a moment changed—the 
Mtoa toad, the husband into a frog. 

[food reached them, and although they escaped death, 
“Nes Separated them one from the other, aud carried 
na different directions. As soon as the waters receded 
‘et them on dry ground, they each resumed their proper 
aut neither of them knew what had become of the other. 
% found themselves among strange people, in a foreign 
gaad separated from their own home by high mountains 
Et valleys which lay between them. To support them- 
they mere both obliged to keep sheep, and for many years 


“heir herds and flocks in field and meadow, Mae 
Soron ananogeatnsibeing seperated ATL ot 


“xd up more violently than ever; a mighty wave arose, `- ` 


x 
2 
$ 


_Wife; and the moon, as he. looked at her, shone brightly on 


wanted nor asked any greater good fortune. 


_ Ing as the sun was setting behind the hills, when they heard ; ; 
` the sound of distant music, which grew more and more distinct. i 
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Time passed on, and the sweet flowers bloomed at'the breath 
of spring, when one day the two sad ones were tending their 
flocks, and the husband seeing a flock of sheep grazing on the 
hillside, in a pleasant green spot, led his own flock towards ite 
and very soon the two flocks were feeding together; but their | 
keepers did not recognise each other, still they were each 
pleased to find a companion in their loneliness. From that 
day they led their sheep to the pasture side by side, and 
although they did not talk much, there was consolation in 
each other's society. 

One evening, when the full moon was shining in the sky,. 
and the sheep at rest around them, the shepherd took a fiute 
out of his pocket and played a charming though mournful air 
upon it. When he had finished, he looked at the shepherdess, 
and saw that she was weeping bitterly. 

‘Why do you weep so?’ he asked. 

‘ Ah,’ she replied, ‘ the full moon was shining as brightly in 
the sky the last time I played that air on my flute, and my 
dearest one appeared to me above the water.’ 

He looked at her earnestly as she spoke; a veil seemed to 
fall from his eyes, and he recognised his dear and long-lost 


his face, causing her to recognise him at the same moment. 
They instantly fell into each other’s arms, and kissed each : 
other with joy, and from that happy moment neither of them 


THE LITTLE FOLKS’ PRESENTS. 


A TAILOR and a goldsmith were wandering together one even- 
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joes wore rather unearthly, but so charming that they 
pugot their fatigue, and went forward with rapid steps, 
Koon was up when they reached the hillside, and 
iythey caught sight of a crowd of little men and women, 
s hands, and dancing merrily in a circle to the strange 
‘they had heard. 

‘the centre of the ring round which the pixies danced 


DANCING MERRILY IN A CIRCLE. 


little old man, yet larger and stouter than the rest. 
sin Soat Of many colours, and his snow-white beard 


vac to his breast. The travellers stood still and gazed 
tha the dancers, and presently the old man made 
i item, and the little people separated that they might 
in the circle, ; 

ith, who was a bold fellow, and had a slight 


tis back, stepped in without fear; but the tailor T 
Todd, madhali hackion Hoere essing, 2o 
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merry and good-natured they all looked, he took heart, and | 


entered the circle. Immediately they closed the ring again, 


and the little folks danced and sprang about in the wildest - 


manner. 
Meanwhile, the old man in the centre took out a large knife 


which hung at his girdle, sharpened it on a stone, and, feeling — 
the edge with his finger, turned and looked at the strangers in | 


a manner that caused them to tremble with fear. 

They were not kept long in suspense, however, for the little 
man seized the smith, and with the greatest rapidity shaved 
off his hair and beard clean at one siroke! He then turned to 
the tailor, and did the same to him. 

Bui their alarm vanished when the old man, after finishing 
his performance, slapped them on the shoulder in the most 
itiendly manner, as if to tell them that they had done well in 
submitting to be shaved without resistance. He then pointed 
with his Ginger to a heap of coals that lay on one side, and 
made signs that they should fill their pockets. 

They both obeyed; although they could not imagine what 
could be the use of coals to them. They then went to find a 
night's lodging. 

Just as they reached the valley, a clock from the neighbour- 
ing cloisters struck twelve. Immediately the music ended, the 
little people vanished, and the hillside lay calm and still in the 
moonlight. ; 

The two travellers found a shelter and laid themselves down 
on @ bundle of straw, dressed as they were, too fatigued to 


think of removing the coals from their pockets. But towards: 


morning the heavy weight awoke them earlier than usual, and, 


on putting their hands into their pockets, they could scarcely . 
believe their eyes when they saw that, instead of coals, their i 


hands were full of pure gold ! 


Their surprise was as great at finding that their beards had 


_ Stown again, and that their heads were covered with hair. 


They bad suddenly become very rich; but the goldsmith, who 
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„la greedy disposition, had filled both pockets with coals, so 


i ‘st he possessed twice as mùch gold as the tailor. 
‘Yet he was not satisfied, and he proposed to his companion 
Tit they should stay till the next day, go again in the evening, 
„d get more treasures out of the little old man. 
‘The tailor, however, refused. ‘I have enough,’ he said, ‘and 
Jam quite contented. I only wish to be master of a business 
{my own, and to marry the charming maiden whom I love, 
{then I am a happy man.’ E 
However, to oblige his friend, he stayed another day at the 
„and in the evening the goldsmith took two sacks on his 
Zoulders, and went alone to the hillside. He found the little 
wple dancing and singing as on the previous night. 
They received him into the ring, and the old man again 
caved him, and made a sign as before that he should take as 
tuch coal as he liked. He did not hesitate to fill not only his 
sekets, but the two sacks, and retwmed home, congratulating 
self on his good fortune. 
} Helaid himself down in his clothes, saying: ‘I shall know 
en the gold becomes heavy, for it will wake me;’ and at last 
fell asleep with the pleasant expectation of waking in the 
aming a very rich man. 
f 48 soon as he opened his eyes, he started up, and began to 
“teinto his pockets ; but what was his astonishment at find- 
X they contained nothing but black coals! Handful after 
“ndful he pulled out, but no gold. 
Well, I have still the gold I got on the first night,’ he 
jo‘ that is safe;’ but what was his surprise and alarm to 
Z a all turned back again to coal, and that he was penni- 
| Heput up his black hands to his head, and found that it was 
bald and his chin smooth and without a beard. But he 
Not come to the end of his misfortunes, for the hump on 
ack had grown larger and made him more deformed than 
When he discovered at last that he was being, punished 
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for his covetousness, he began to groan and lament so loudly as 
to wake up the good tailor. He kindly comforted him in his 
misfortune, and said generously, ‘ Don’t grieve any more; we 
have been companions and travellers together, and now you can 
stay with me and share what I have; it will be enough for us 
both.’ 

He kept his word, but the poor goldsmith never could get 
rid of the hump on his back, and was always obliged to wear a 
cap to cover his bald head. 


THE NAIL. 


A mercHant had done good business at the fair; he had sold 
all his goods and lined his money bags with gold and silver. 
He wished then to travel homewards, and be there before 
nightfall. He therefore packed his trunk with the money on 
his horse and rode on. At mid-day he rested in a town; when 
he wished to go on, the servant led out his horse, but said: 
‘ Sir, the shoe on the left hind foot wants a nail.’ 

‘Let it be wanting,’ replied the merchant, ‘the shoe will 
keep on for the six miles which I have to go, I am in a hurry.’ 

i In the afternoon when he again dismounted to have his horse 

fed, the stable-boy came in the room, and said: ‘Sir, your 
horse has lost a shoe from his left hind foot ; shall I take it to 
the farrier,’ 

‘Let it be wanting,’ replied the man, ‘for the few miles 
which are still to be passed the horse will keep up; I am in & 
hurry.’ 

- He rode on, but before long the horse began to limp. It 
Had not limped long before it began to stumble; and it had 
“hot stumbled long before it fell down and ,broke a leg. The 
_ Merchant had to leave his horse lying there, to unbuckle the Be 
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, take it on his shoulder and walk home, which he did . 


gireach till late at night. 
‘ifthe unlucky nail,’ he said to himself, ‘is the cause of all 
gsnisfortune.’ Hasten slowly. 


THE POOR BOY IN THE GRAVE. 


Tre was once a poor shepherd boy whose father and mother 
we dead, and the authorities put him under the care of a 
¿h man, who was to feed and educate him. But the man 
sihis wife had bad hearts, were avaricious and envious, and 
ze angry when anyone put a bit of their bread in his mouth. 
epoor boy might do what he would, he received little to eat 
ai many blows. ; 

One day he had to watch a hen and her chickens. But she 
with her young brood through a hedge, and down darted 
Vihawk and carried her off. The boy screamed with all his 
mer: « Thief, thief, rogue!’ But it was of nouse. The hawk 
‘not give back his prey. 

| The man heard thé cries, and ran to the spot, and when he 
“tnd that his hen was gone he flew into a rage, and gave the 
such a beating that he could not move for several days. 


L ble was greater, as one ran here and another there. Then 
“thought it would be wise to tie them together with a string, 
feansa then the hawk could not steal one from him, but he 
[A greatly mistaken. After a few days, being tired out with 
Muing about and with hunger, he fell asleep, and then the bird 
any came and seized one of the chickens, and as the others 
tied to it, he carried them all away, perched on a tree 
Ste them all up. The farmer was just coming, and when 
' the misfortune he was angry, and beat the boy so 


itul] ie in his bed for several days. 
y,that he had to | ein bis | Digitized by eGangotri : 
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‘When he was again up, the peasant said to him: ‘You are 
so stupid that I cannot make you a keeper, you must go as a 
messenger.’ 

Then he sent him to the judge with a basket of grapes and 
a letter with it. On the way, hunger and thirst troubled the 
poor boy so much that he opened the basket and ate two 
bunches of the grapes. He brought the basket to the judge, 
but when he had read the letter and counted the grapes, he 
said: ‘ Two clusters are missing.’ The boy acknowledged quite 
‘honestly that, driven by hunger and thirst, he had eaten the 
missing ones. The judge wrote a letter to the peasant and 
ordered again the same number of grapes. The boy had to 
carry these also with a letter, when he was again so hungry 
and thirsty, that he ate two bunches of grapes, but first took 
the letter out of the basket and placed it under a stone, and 
sab on it so that the letter might not see and betray him. 
But the judge again spoke of the missing grapes. 

« Ah,’ said the boy, ‘how did you know it? the letter could 
not have told you, for I put it first under a stone.’ 

The judge could not help laughing at his simplicity, and sent 
the man a letter in which he warned him to treat the poor boy 
better, and not to let him want food, and that he should also 
teach him what was right and wrong. 

‘J will soon show you the difference,’ said the hard man. 
«Tf you wish to eat you must also work, and if you do anything - 
wrong you must be taught by being beaten.’ 

On the following day he set him a difficult task. He was to 
cut two bundles of straw as fodder for the horses, and the man 
threatened him; ‘In five hours,’ he said, ‘I shall be back 
again, and if then the straw is not cut into chaff, I will beat 


you until you cannot move a limb.’ 


The peasant went with his wife, the man-servant and the 


maid to the fair, and left the boy nothing but a bit of bread. 
__ The boy sat on the straw seat and began to work with all — 
_ his power. As he became hot over his work he took off hia E 
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wat and threw it on the straw. In his anxiety to have 
( juished in time he cut on; and in his haste, without observing 
-p he cut up his little coat with the straw. When too late, he 
‘game aware of his misfortune which he could not set right. 
(Ah! said he, ‘ now it is all over with me, the wicked man 
Jes not threaten in vain. When he comes back and sees what 
IT havo done, he will beat me until I am dead; it is better for 
‘ne to take my life myself.’ i 
| The boy had once heard the peasant’s wife say that she had 
‘spot of poison under the bed. She had, however, only said 
tat to keep it from greedy people, for there was honey in it. 
ihe boy crept under the bed, brought out the pot and ate all, 
iat was in it. ‘I know now,’ said he, ‘ why, people say that 
kath is better, it tastes sweet to me. No wonder that the 
ipasant’s wife often wishes herself dead !’ 

He sat on a stool and was prepared to die: But instead of 
keling weaker, he felt himself strengthened by the nourishing 
hod 


‘It cannot have been poison,’ said he ; ‘ but the peasant has 
faid, that in his clothes-box there is a bottle of poison for flies ; 
jut will be the true poison, and will kill me.’ 

| Tt was not, however, poison, but Hungarian wine. The boy 
j@tout the bottle and drank the wine up. ‘This death also 
| stes sweet,’ said he ; but as the wine`soon after began to 
Mount into his brain and to stupefy him, he thought his end 
"Shear. «I feel that I must die,’ said he; ‘I will go out into 
jhe churchyard and seek a grave.’ ' He staggered out, reached 
gmsbyard and lay in a freshly opened graye. His senses 


iF n the neighbourhood was an inn where a marriage was 
king celebrated. When he heard the music he thought himself 
y in paradise, until at last he lost all consciousness. 
Cor boy did not wake again; the glow of the hot wine, 
cold dew of the night took away his life; and he 
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the peasant received the news of the death of the boy, he was 
afraid of being brought to justice; in fact, the anxiety so 
powerfully affected him, that he sank fainting to the ground, 
The woman, who stood with a pan full of hot fat near the fire, ran 

to give him assistance. But the pan caught fire, and set light to 

the whole house. In a few hours it lay in ashes. The years 
which they still had to live, were passed in poverty and misery, 
tormented by pangs of conscience. 


THE TRUE BRIDE. 


THERE once lived a maiden, who was young and fair, but she 
had lost her own mother, and her stepmother did all she 
could to make her miserable. When she gave her any work 
to do, she made it as hard and heavy as possible, so that it 
was often almost beyond her strength. The wicked woman’s 
envious heart made her always discontented with what the 
poor girl did—it was never enough to please her. The more 
diligent she was, and the more she had to do, the less thanks 
she received. It seemed always to her as if she were carrying 
a great burden, which made her life sad and miserable. 

One day her stepmother said to her: ‘Here are twelve 
pounds of feathers for you to sort in three different sizes, and 
if they are not finished by this evening you may expect a sound _ 
thrashing. Do you think you are to waste the whole day in 
idleness ?’ 

The poor maiden began her task, but the tears rolled down 
her cheeks, for she knew it was impossible for her to finish 
such a task by the end of the day. She put several feathers 
together in heaps, but if she happened to sigh, or clasp her 
hands in her agony, away flew the feathers, and she had to 
commence her task anew. 


_ At last she placed her elbows on the ble, rested her face 1m 
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yı bands, and cried: ‘Is there no one in all this earth who 

dipity me? 

immediately she heard a soft voice say: ‘Be comforted, my 

‘sd; Lam come to help you.’ 

The maiden, looked up, and.saw an old woman standing 
i 
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THRY FLEW AND SORTED THEMSELVES UNDER HER WITHERED HAND. 


‘arher. She took the maiden’s hand, and said kindly : ‘Now 
~ ue what is troubling you.’ 

, "8 spoke so heartily, that the maiden told her all about 
“unhappy life, and of one burden after another which her 


“mother laid upon her, and of the terrible tasks which - 
j rer would come to an end. ‘If I do not finish sorting these 


ites by the evening,’ she said, “my stepmother has 
‘| toned to beat me, and I know she will keep her word. 
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Her tears began to flow as she spoke, but the kind old 
woman said: ‘Be at peace, my child, and go and rest awhile ; 
I will finish your work for you.’ 

The young girl lay down on her bed, and soon fell asleep. 

: Then the old woman placed herself at the table by the 
feathers. Ah, how they flew, and sorted themselves, under 
the touch of her withered hand! and very soon the whole 
twelve pounds were finished. When the maiden awoke, there 
they lay in large snowy heaps, and everything in the room was 
neat and in order, but the old woman had vanished. 

The maiden thanked God, and sat still till the evening, when 
her stepmother caine. 

She was astonished when she found the feathers finished. 
“See, now,’ she said at last, ‘ what people can do when they 
are industrious! But why are you sitting there, with your 
bands in your lap? Can you find nothing else to do?’ As 
she left the room, she said to herself: < The creature can do 
more than eat; I must give her some more difficult work.’ 

On the morrow she called the maiden to her, and said: 
‘There is a large spoon for you; now’go and ladle out the 
water from the pond that lies near the garden, and if by even- 
ing you have not reached the bottom, you know what you have 
to expect.’ x 

The maiden took the spoon, and saw that it was full of, 
holes; and, even if it had not been, it would. have been im- 
possible for her to empty the pond with.it. 

She made an attempt, however; knelt by the water, into 
which her tears fell, and began to scoop it out. But the good 
old woman again made her appearance, and, when she saw 
the cause of her sorrow, she said: ‘Be comforted, my child, 

and go and rest in the shrubbery; I will do your work for you.” 

As soon as the old woman was alone, she merely touched 
the water; it immediately rose, like a mist, in the air, and 
mingled itself with the clouds. Gradually the pond became `: 

empty, and when, at sunset, the maiden awoke, she saw only 
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fsh writhing in the mud at the bottom. She at once went 
jer stepmother, and showed her that she had finished her 
ts 
Prou should have finished it long ago,’ she said; but she 
(spale with anger, and determined to think of some still 
‘ze difficult task for the poor girl. 
yest morning she again called her, and said: < To-day I 
i expect you to go into the valley, and on the plain build 
‘za beautiful castle, which must be finished by the evening.’ 
‘0h,’ exclaimed the poor maiden in terror, ‘ how can I ever 
‘form such a great work as this ?’ 
‘Twill have no excuses,’ screamed the stepmother. ‘If you 
aempty a pond with a spoon full of holes, you can build 
tacastle, I shall expect it to be ready to-day, and if you 
din the slightest thing, whether in kitchen or cellar, you 
. jaw what is before you.’ 


y 


(ied the valley, she found it full of rocks, piled one over 
other, and so heavy that, with all her strength, she could 
“move even the smallest. : 
te seated herself, and began to weep; yet still hoping for 
‘assistance of the kind old woman, who did not keep her 
"ting long, but greeted her, when she appeared, with words 
‘Omfort. 
‘Go and lie down in the shade and sleep,’ she said; ‘I will 
~ "castle for you, and, when the happy time comes, you 
Ve it yourself.’ 
& ŝon as the maiden had gone away the old woman 
“ted the gray rocks, and immediately they began to move, 
“to rook together, and presently stand upright, as.if they 
“en walls built by giants. Within these walls the castle 
Sif numberless invisible hands were at: work, laying 
stone. The earth trembled, as large halls expanded, 
Tear each other in order. The tiles on the roof 
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te drove the poor girl out as she spoke, and, when she | 
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cock, like a golden maiden with flying drapery, stood on the 
pinnacle of the tower. 

The interior of the castle was finished at evening, and how 
the old woman managed I cannot say; but the walls were 
covered with silk and velvet, richly embroidered, and decorated | 
chairs and sofas, marble tables, and other elegant articles | 
furnished the rooms. Out-glass chandeliers hung from the | 
ceilings, and sparkled in the light of many lamps. Green | 
parrots sat in golden cages, and foreign birds, who sang | 
sweetly, were in every room. Altogether, the castle was as | 
magnificent as if built for the king himself. 

It was after sunset when the maiden awoke, and, seeing the | 
glitter of a thousand lamps, she ran with hasty steps, and, | 
finding the gate open, entered the court. The steps leading | 
to the entrance-hall were covered with red cloth, and the 
gilded balconies were full of rich and blooming flowers. When 
she saw the magnificence of the room the maiden stood still 
with astonishment. 

She knew not how long she might have remained standing 
thus, if she had not thought all at once that her stepmother 
was coming. ‘Ah,’ said she to herself, ‘if she would only be 
contented with me, and I should be no longer tormented as I 
am now |’ She went and told her stepmother that the castle 
was finished. 2 ot 

‘I will just go and see for myself,’ she said, and, rising 
from her seat, she followed the maiden; but, on entering the 
castle, the brightness £> dazzled her, that she was obliged to 
cover her eyes with her hand. ‘ You see how easy this is to 
you,’ she said. ‘ Ah, ‘yes, I ought to have given you something 
still more difficult.’ 

She went into all the rooms, prying into every corner, to 
- Bee if she could not find something wrong or defective; but- 
this was impossible. ‘I will go downstairs, she said at last, - 
looking at her stepdaughter maliciously ; ‘it is necessary for 
me to examine kitchens and cellars also, and if you have for- 
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„one single thing, you shall not escape punishment.’ 
(nothing was wanting: the fire burned on the hearth, the 
ee boiling in the saucepan ; brooms, brushes, fenders, 

Sons, were in their proper places, and the walls and 
‘tag were covered with brass and copper, glass and china, 
h littered in the lamplight—nothing was wanting, not 
‘athe coal-scuttle, or the water-can. 

Where are the steps to the cellar?’ cried the woman. ‘I 
“ito see if the casks are full of wine of the right sort, or it 
Ibe bad for you.’ 

J raised the trap-door as she spoke, and descended the 

Ss leading to the cellars; but scarcely had she taken two 

+3, when the heavy door, which was not pushed back far 

agh, fell to with a dreadful crash. The maiden heard a 

=m, and followed as quickly as she could to help her un- 

stepmother ; but she had fallen to the bottom of the steps, 

there the maiden found her dead. 

hdnow the beautiful castle belonged alone to the maiden, 

b hardly knew, at first, how to understand such good 

‘me, In the drawers and wardrobes were beautiful dresses, 

hich she could array herself. There was also a large chest 

dwith gold and silver, pearls and precious stones, 80 that 
*tad not a single wish ungratified. 

twas not long before the fame of her beauty and riches got 
{am throughout the world, and the maiden had soon plenty 
ners, But she did not care to accept any of them, till at 
Ša prince, the son of a great king, came to see her. He 
“the first to touch her heart, and she very soon learnt to 
“him dearly, . ae 

he day, as they sat talking under a linden-tree 1n the 
® garden, the prince said, very sadly: * My heart's love, 


St leave you to get my father’s consent to our marriage, 
Tvil not stay away long. Ishall be back in a few hours. 

! 29 true to me,’ said the maiden; ‘ I will wait under the 

| “vires until you come-back.’ 4 
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The maiden remained sitting under the linden-tree until the 
sunset, but he did not come back. She sat there for three | 
days from morning till evening awaiting him, but in vain. 
As he had not arrived on the fourth day, she said: « Surely | 
some misfortune has happened to him. I will go and seek | 
him, and not return until I have found him.’ 

She packed up three of her most beautiful dresses, one 
ornamented with shining stars, the second with silver moons, | 
and the third with golden suns, tied up a handful of jewels | 

` in her handkerchief, and started. She asked in all places for | 
her bridegroom, but no-one had seen him; no one knew of | 
him. She wandered far and wide over the world, but found | 
him not. At last she hired herself to a peasant as a cowherd, į 
and buried her dresses and jewels under a stone. j 

, Now she lived as a herdswoman, kept her herd, was sad and i 
full of longing after her lover. She had a little calf, which | 
she taught to know her, and to feed out of her hand, and if | 
she said ‘ Little calf, little calf, kneel down by my side; for- į 
get not thy herd, as the prince forgot his bride, who sat under | 
the green linden-tree,’ then the calf knelt down, and was 
stroked by her. 

When she had lived two years solitary and full of grief, a | 
report was spread that the daughter of the king wished to cele- 
brate her marriage. The way to the town went past the village | 
where the maiden lived, and it happened that as she was keep- ! 
ing her herd, the bridegroom passed. He sat proudly on his f 
horse, and did not look at her, but she looked at him, and 
recognised her lover. It was as if a sharp sword had cut into 

- her heart. : i 
< Ah,’ said she, ‘I thought he would have remained faithful | 
_ to me, but he has forgotten me.’ 

Whe next day he came again that way. When he was near, © 
‘she said to the calf, ‘ Calf, calf, kneel down ; forget not thy herd 
88 the prince forgot her who sat under the green linden en 
_ When ho heard the voice, he looked down, and stopped his | 

gts. ; 
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He gazed into the face of the cowherd, then held his 

y Jover his eyes as if he wished to recall something, but 
> [kly rode on and disappeared. 
. h, said she, ‘he does not know me.’ And her grief was 
’ {J greater. 
; [yon after there was to be a great festival at the king’s court, 

three days, and the whole country was invited toit. ‘Now 
4Itry the last thing,’ thought the maiden, and when it was 
‘zing, she went to the stone under which she had buried her 
fres. She brought out the dress with the golden suns, ` 
‘(it on and adorned herself with jewels. Her hair, which. 
[hmd hidden under a cloth, was let down and fell in long 
‘sabout her. She went to the town, and in the darkness 
smobserved. When she entered the well-lighted hall, every- 
started back full of wonder, but no one knew who she was. 
2)mince went to meet her, but still he did not recognise her. 
‘led her to the dance, and was so enraptured with her beauty 
henever thought of the other bride. When the festival was 
tshe disappeared in the crowd, and hastened before the break 
ùy to the village, where she again put on her working dress. 
Inthe next evening she took out the dress with the silver 
“ts; and put a half-moon of precious stones in her hair. 
ên she appeared at the festival, all eyes were turned towards 
aad the prince hastened to her, and, filled with love, danced 
“her alone and looked at no one else. Before she went, he 
her promise to come to the last evening of the festival. 
Then she appeared the third time, she had on the dress with 


m to me as if I have known you long.’ ; 
You not know what I did when you parted from me? : 
“dshe, Then she stepped to him and kissed him on 

oe 4n a moment, as it were, scales fell from his 
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‘Come,’ said he to her; ‘I will not stay here any longer.’ He! 
offered her his hand and led her to the carriage. As if they | 
were harnessed to the wind, the horses hastened to the magic 
castle, Already in the distance shone out the illuminated | 
windows. ' 

When they drove past the linden-tree, innumerable glow- | 
worms were swarming about it; it shook its branches and sent | 
down its fragrance. On the steps the flowers were blossoming; |: 
from the room sounded the song of the foreign birds, and in the | 
hall were assembled all the court, and the priest was Waiting | 
to marry the bridegroom and the true bride. 


THE SPINDLE, THE NEEDLE, AND THE | 
SHUTTLE. ! 


A youne girl who had lost both parents in her infancy, lived in | 
a little cottage at the end of the village with her grandmother, «i 
who supported herself by spinning, weaving, and sewing. The 
old woman took care of her and brought her up to be industrious į 
and pious. When she was in her fifteenth year the old woman 
fell sick, and called her to her bedside and said to her: ‘ Dear | 
daughter, I feel that my end is approaching, so I will leave 
you this cottage and all that is init; here you will have shelter 
from wind and weather, and with the needle, the spindle, and i 
the shuttle, you can easily earn your bread.’ i 

Then laying her hand on the maiden’s head she blessed her, | 
and said: ‘Keep God always in your heart, and you will never 
go wrong.’ 

Then the old woman closed her eyes and died, and the poor © 
girl followed her to the grave behind the coffin weeping bitterly. i 
After this the maiden lived in the little cottage quite alone, | 
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diligently at her spinning and weaving, and the 
ing of the old woman seemed to rest upon all she did. 

was a3 if the flax in the room would never be exhausted ; 
i no sooner had she finished weaving a piece of cloth or 
is, or had made a shirt, than a purchaser was quickly 
_dwho paid her well, so she had as much as she needed for ` 
‘er wants, and a little also to spare for the poor. 
happened about this time that the son of the king of the 
ory started on his travels to find a bride. He was not to 
ga poor one and he did not care fora rich one. So he 
ded in his heart that he would try and find one who was 
te same time both the richest and the poorest. 
Then he arrived at the village where the maiden dwelt, he ` 
aired first for the richest maiden in the place, and on being 
‘the then asked : ‘ And which is the poorest ?’ < 
‘The poorest is a maiden who lives at the end of the village 
nlittle cottage alone,’ was the ready-reply. ‘Her cottage 
‘ally found, for a winding path through a field leads to it.’ 
ie prince, in going to this cottage, rode through the village, 
lat the door of a stately house sat a maiden richly dressed, 
las the king’s son approached she went out and bowed 
alf before him in æ most courtly manner. The prince 
fel at her, but he said not a word, and rode on till he 
“ed at the house of the poor maiden. 
4ewas not seated at the door, but in her own little room 
*yatwork. The prince drew rein, alighted from his horse, 
keped into the neat apartment. Just at that moment a 
i/o sunshine darted through the window, so that he could 
‘tto maiden spinning at her wheel with the most earnest 
weg, - 
= glanced up, and seeing the prince looking at her, she 
down her eyes and continued her spinning, while her 
fy. Were covered with a rosy blush. 
ther the threads were even and regular at 
t we cannot say, but she continued to spin without 
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looking up again till the prince remounted his horse and rode | 
away. $ 

Then she rose and opened the window, saying to herself: 
‘How very warm the room is to-day.’ But she looked out. 
and watched the stranger till she could, no longer distinguish | 
the white plume in his hat, and not till after he was quite cut 
of sight did she return to her spinning-wheel and work as busily 
as ever. ; 

Her thoughts were now on the handsome prince, although | 
she knew not who he was. Then came into her head, a verse |! 
which the old woman had taught her, and she sang: 


‘Spindle, spindle, run away ; 
2 Fetch my lover here to-day.’ 

The spindle leaped from her hands that very moment, and 
rushed out of the house. She followed to the door, and stood 
looking after it with wondering eyes, for it was running and 
dancing quite merrily across the field, trailing behind it a, bright 
golden thread, and presently it was lost to her eyes. 

Having no longer a spindle, she took up her shuttle, seated 
herself, and commenced weaving. The spindle, meanwhile, 
kept on its way, and just as the thread came to an end, it 
overtook the prince, 

_ ‘What do I see?’ he cried. ‘The thread behind this spindle 
will lead me to good fortune, no doubt.’ So he turned his 
horse and rode back in the trail of the golden thread. 

The maiden, who still worked on, sang: 


‘Shuttle, shuttle, thou art free; 

/ Bring my lover home to me.’ 

_ Instantly the shuttle slipped from her hand, and ran to the 
door, but on the door-sill it stopped and began to weave the | 

most beautiful carpet ever seen. In the centre, on a golden i 
ground, appeared a green creeping-plant, and around it blush Ji 

Toses and white lilies were scattered. Hares and rabbits 


appeared running upon it: stood beneath the | 
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, in which were birds of beautiful colours which seemed 
‘to do everything but sing. The shuttle sprang here and 
ie, and the carpet seemed to grow of itself. . 
‘is the maiden had now lost both spindle and shuttle, she 
tsobliged to take out her needle, and while she sewed she 


| 


BG 
‘ Needle, needle, while you shine, 
Make the house look neat and fine.’ 


0n this the needle sprang from her fingers, and flew about 
ly room as quick as lightning. It was just as if a number of 


CASTLE. 


t RODE AWAY WITH DER TO HIS FATHER'S 


j mask, . 
Scarcely had the needle finished the last. stitch than the 


y . ` he 
saw’ through the window the white plume on t 
Estee ke i d carefully the golden thread 


ili es hat, for he had followe 
Thit reached her cottage. 7 
He alighted from his horse, and quickly stepped in upon the 


tiful carpet; when he entered the room he saw the 
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maiden, who even in her homely dress looked blooming and 
lovely as a wild rose. 
‘You are, he said, ‘at once the poorest and the richest 
maiden in the world. Will you come with me and be my bride? 
She did not speak, but she held out her hand to him. He 
kissed the hand she offered, led her out, lifted her on his horse, 
and rode away with her to his father’s castle. 


The marriage was shortly after celebrated with great splendour 


and rejoicings. The needle, the spindle, and the shuttle were 
preserved in the treasure-chamber ever after with great honour. 


THE CRUMBS ON THE TABLE. 


A COUNTRYMAN said one day to his little dogs: ‘Come into the 
room and pick up the crumbs on the table; your mistress has 
gone out to pay some visits.’ j 

But the little dogs said : ‘No, no, we will not go; if the lady 
gets to know it, she will beat us.’ 

The countryman answered: ‘She will never know it; do 
come. She never gives you anything good.’ 

The dogs said again: ‘No, no, we must not go.’ 

But the countryman let them have no rest until at last they 


~ went and got on the table, and ate up the breadcrumbs with all 


re 


Si 
S 


> 


their might. -But ‘at that moment the mistress came in, took 
the stick, and beat them very severely. When they were 
‘outside the house the little dogs said to the countryman: ‘Do, 
do, do, do you see? ` 


Then the countryman laughed and said: ‘Did, did, did, did 


you not know ? 
Then they ran away. 
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(3 THE DRUMMER. 


A youNe drummer was one evening walking across the fields, 
and as he came to a lake, he saw lying on the shore three pieces 
- | of white linen. ; 

‘What fine linen!’ he said; and taking up one piece, he put 
itin his pocket. He went home, thought no more of what he 
“had found, and went to bed. Just as he was going to sleep, he 
thought he heard someone call out his name, and heard 
distinctly a gentle voice say.: ‘Drummer, drummer, wake up !’ 

At first in the dark he could distinguish nothing, but presently 
he saw hovering over his bed a light form. 

‘What is it ?’ he asked. 

‘Give me back my dress,’ answered the voice, ‘which you 
took away from the lake yesterday.’ 

‘You shall have it,’ said the drummer, ‘if you will tell me — 
who you are.’ 

‘Ah,’ cried the voice, ‘I am the daughter of a mighty king, 
but I have fallen into the power of a witch, and am confined to 
a glass mountain, Each day I am obliged to bathe in the lake 
with my two sisters ; but without my dress I cannot fly back to 
the mountain, and my sisters have already gone away and left 
me, I pray you, therefore, to give me back my dress.’ 

_ ‘Be at peace, poor child ! said the drummer ; ‘you shall have 
“your dress,’ Then he took the piece of linen out of his pocket, 
tnd offered it to her in the darkness. She seized it hastily and 
{ Was going away. ‘Wait one moment,’ he said; ‘can I not 
1 help you?’ 

‘§ “You could only help me,’ she replied, 
glass mountain and freeing me from the witch’s power. But 
+ You could not reach the mountain; or even if you did, you 
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‘What I wish to do I can do,’ said the drummer. ‘TI feel 


great compassion for you, and I fear nothing; but I do not 


know the way to the glass mountain.’ 

‘The road lies through a large forest,’ she replied, ‘where 
ogres abound. More than this I dare not tell you.’ 

Then he heard her fly away. By the break of day the 
drummer was up and ready. He hung his drum on his shoulder 
and went without fear to cross the forest. After walking for some 
time, and not meeting any giants, he thought to himself, ‘I 

‘must wake up the lazy sleepers.’ So he turned his drum before 
him, and played such a tantara that the birds on the trees flew 
_away screaming. 

Not long after a giant who had been sleeping in the grass 
rosé up and stood before him. He was as tall as a fir-tree, and 
cried out to the drummer: ‘You wretched imp! what do you 
mean by waking people up out of their. best sleep with your 
horrid drum ? 

‘I drummed to the many thousands who are following me to 
show the way.’ : 

“What do they want here in my wood?’ asked the giant. 

‘Well, they wish to free the forest from such monsters as you 
are |’ 

‘Oho!’ cried the giant, ‘why, I could crush you beneath my 
foot as I would crush an ant!’ 

‘Don’t suppose you can do anything against them,’ cried the 
drummer. ‘If you were to stoop down to catch hold of one of 
us, he would jump away and hide himself, and when you were 

lying down to sleep, his people would come from every bush 
and thicket, each carrying a steel hammer in his girdle. They 
would creep cautiously upon you, and soon with their hammers 
beat out your brains!’ 

This assertion made the giant rather uneasy. ‘If I meddle 
with these cunning little people,’ he thought, ‘they can, no 
doubt, do me some mischief, I can easily strangle wolves and 

bears, but I cannot defend myself against these earth-worms,’ 
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Listen, little man,’ he said; ‘I pledge myself that you and 

or companions shall for the future be left in peace ; and now 
‘fl me what you wish, for I am quite ready to do your 
pleasure.’ 

‘You have long legs,’ said the drummer, ‘so that you can 
mn more swiftly than I can. Carry me to the glass mountain, 
md I will give a sign to my people to retire and leave you in 

ce.’ 
‘Come here, worm,’ said the giant; ‘ seat yourself on my 
shoulders, and I will carry you wherever you wish,’ 

The giant then lifted him up, and the drummer soon began 
to play away on his drum to his heart’s content. The giant 
thought this must be a sign to the rest of the little people to 
retire. 

After awhile a second giant made his appearance, and he 
took the drummer from the first, and stuck him in the button- 
hole of his coat. ‘The drummer seized the button, which was 

as large as a dish, and holding fast by it, looked about him 
quite contentedly. Presently came & third, who took him from 
the buiton hole, and placed him on the brim of his hat, from, 
which elevation he could look over the tree-tops, and as he saw 
in the blue distance a mountain, ‘ Ab,’ thought he, ‘that is cer- 
tainly the glass mountain ;’ and so it was. 

The giant, after a few more steps, reached the foot of the 
mountain, and then he lifted the drummer to the ground. The 
little man wished to be carried to the top of the mountain, but, 
the giant shook his head, murmured something in his beard, - 

"and went back to the wood. . 

` There stood the poor little drummer at the foot of the moun- 
tain, which looked as high above him as if three mountains had 
| been placed one upon another. The sides were as slippery a3 


) a mirror, and there seemed no possible means, of reaching the 


_ top. He began to climb, but-he slid backwards at every step. 
‘If I were a bird, now!’ he said to himself; but what was 


à th . . 7 him. 
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While he thus stood, not knowing how to help himself, he 
Baw at a little distance two men struggling together. He 
went up to them, and found that they were quarrelling about 
a saddle which lay on the ground between them, and which 
they each wished to have. 

‘ What fools you must be,’ he cried, ‘ to want a saddle when 
you have not a horse to place it upon |’ 

‘This saddle is worth a contest,’ said one of the men, ‘for 
whoever seats himself upon it, and wishes himself somewhere, 

_ even were it to the end of the world, he would have his wish 
accomplished the moment it was uttered !’ 

‘The saddle is our joint property, and it is my turn to ride 
it; but my companion will not let me,’ rejoined the other. 

‘I will soon put an end to this contention,’ said the drummer. 
He then went to a little distance, and stuck a white staff in 
the ground; then he came back, and said: ‘ Now run to the 
mark, and whoever is there first is to ride first.’ 

They both started off at a full trot; but scarcely had they 
taken two steps when the drummer swung himself on the 
saddle, and wished to be on the top of the mountain, and ere 
& man could turn his hand there he was. 

The top of the mountain formed a plain, on which stood an 
old stone-built house; in front of it a large fish-pond, and 
behind it a dark forest. Neither man nor animals could be 
Seen; not a sound disturbed the peaceful stillness, excepting 
the wind rustling the leaves, while the clouds floated silently 
overhead. 

He stepped up to the door and knocked. When he had 
knocked a third time the door was opened by an old woman 
with a brown face and red eyes. She had a pair of spectacles 

‘on her long nose, and looked at him very sharply as she asked: 
“What is your business here?’ TAA 

‘T want admission, food, and a night's lodging,’ he replied. 

* All these you shall have,’ she replied, ‘if you will perform 


three tasks for me,’ 
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‘Willingly,’ he replied; ‘I do not skrink from work, how- 
wer difficult it may be.’ 

The old woman, on this, led him in, gave him a supper, and 
sgood bed in the evening. 

Next morning, when he got up, breakfast was ready for him, 
and after eating it, he expressed his readiness to perform the 
tasks she had spoken of. 

In reply, the old woman took a thimble from her lean finger, 
and, offering it to him, said: ‘Now go, for your first task, and 
oop out the water from the fish-pond outside with this 
thimble, and the work must be finished before night; all the 
fish, also, that are in the water must be laid together accord- 
ing to their size and species!’ 

‘That is a strange task,’ said the drummer. However, he 
went out to the pond, and commenced his work. 

He scooped industriously for the whole morning; but how 
can a man empty a large quantity of water with only a thimble 
to dip with at a time? Why, it would occupy a thousand 
years. ; 

When noontide came, he thought to himself: ‘All I am 
doing is quite useless; it will be just the same whether I work 
or not.’ So he gave it up, and seated himself. 

Presently he saw a young maiden coming towards him from 
the house. She had a basket in her hand containing some 
dinner for him, and she said: ‘ Why are you sitting here and 
looking so sad? What is the matter? 

He looked up at her, and saw that she was very handsome. 
‘Ah,’ he exclaimed, ‘I cannot perform the first task which has 
been given me, and how shall I succeed with the other two? 
I have coma to seek for a king's daughter who dwells here, 


but I have not found her, so I may as well go away. 


‘No, stay here,’ she replied; ‘1 will help you out of your 


4 trouble. You are tired now, so lay your head in my lap, 
8nd go to sleep. When you awake again your work will be 
li done? 
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The drummer did not require to be told twice, and, as soon 
as his eyes were closed, the maiden turned a wish-ring on her 
finger, and said: ‘ Water, rise out; fish, come out.’ 

In a moment the water rose in the air like a white mist, and 
floated away to the clouds, while the fish came springing and 
jumping on the bank, and laid themselves down near each 
other, each according to its size and species. When the 
drummer awoke he saw with astonishment that all had been 
done for, him. 

The maiden then said: ‘One of the fish is lying away from 
its own species, quite alone. When the old woman comes this 

. evening to see if all is done as she desired, she will ask why 
- that little fish is left out. Then throw it in her face, and say, 
“ That is left for you, old witch I”? 

In the evening she came, and when she asked the question 
he threw the fish in her face. The old woman stood still, and 
appeared not to notice what he had done, excepting that she 
looked at him with malicious eyes. 

The next morning she said to him: ‘The task I gave you 
yesterday was too easy; you must have something more difficult 
to-day. I expect you, therefore, to cut down all the trees of 
the forest behind this house, to split them into logs and stack 
them, and when evening comes all must be finished ” 

She give him an axe, a chopper, and two wedges. But the 
axe was made of lead, and the chopper and wedges of tin, so 
that when he began his work the axe stuck fast in the wood, 
and the chopper and wedge struck one against’ the other, and 
became useless. ; 

He knew not what to do, but at noon the maiden came 
again with his dinner and comforted him. ‘Lay your head in 
my lap,’ said she, ‘and sleep, and when you awake the work 
will be done.’ ; 

; While he slept she. turned the wish-ring on her finger, and 

mm a moment the whole of the forest trees; fell together with a 

crash. The wood divided itself into logs, ‘and stacked itself in 
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| piles ; it was as if an invisible giant had accomplished the task. 
| When the drummer awoke, the maiden said: ‘ You see how 
| all the wood is cut down and stacked, except one little bough. 
| When the old woman comes this evening and asks what the 
bough is left there for, you must give her a blow with it, and 
say, “ It is for you, old witch.” ? 
_ The old woman came, and when she saw the work all done, 
[es said: ‘Ah, it was an easy task I gave you; but what is 
that bough left there for?’ 
| ‘For you, witch,’ he replied, giving her a blow with it. But 
she appeared not to feel it, laughed scornfully, and said: ‘To- 
| morrow you shall place all this wood in a heap, set fire to it, 
[and burn it.’ 
He was at the forest by daybreak, and began his work of 
gathering the wood into a heap; but how was it possible for 
one man to carry the trees of a whole forest into one spot. 


The work did not get forwards. The maiden, however, did 
not forget him in his trouble; she brought him his mid-day 
meal, and, when he had eaten, made him lay his head in her 
lap and sleep. When he awoke the whole stack of wood was 
burning in one vast flame, the tongues of which reached to the 
clouds. ‘Listen now,’ said the maiden; ‘ when the witch comes 
she will give you all sorts of orders. If you perform courage- 
ously whatever she desires, she cannot injure you or touch 
your life. But if you show any fear she will put you in the 
fire, and you will be consumed. At last, when you have done 
all she tells you, take her up with both hands and throw her 
into the flames.’ 

Then the maiden went away, and presently the witch came 
sneaking up. ‘Ha,’ she exclaimed, ‘I am so cold, and here is 
afire to warm my old bones, and do me good ; but there lies 
‘log that will not burn, just fetch it out for me. If you can 
do that you are free to go where you will. Now be brisk and 
do as I tell you.’ 

The drummer did not hesitate long; he sprang into the 
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flames, but they did him no harm, and not even a hair of his 
head was’ singed as he drew out the log and placed it before 
her. Scarcely, however, had it touched the ground, than it 
was transformed, and the beautiful maiden who had helped 
him in his trouble stood before him, the silk and gold em- 
broidered clothes she wore proving at once that she was a 
king’s daughter. The old witch laughed spitefully, and said: 
“You think you are going to have the princess, but you shan’t, 
I will take care of that ;’ and she advanced to lay hold of the 
maiden and carry her away. But the drummer started for- 
ward, seized the old witch with both hands, and threw her 
into the very midst of the flames, which gathered over her as 
if in joy at being able to consume a witch. 

The king’s daughter looked earnestly at the drummer, and 
saw that he was really a handsome youth, and remembered 
that he had saved her life, and set her free from the witch’s 
spell. So she held out her hand to him, and said: ‘ You have 
risked everything for me, therefore I will now do something 
for you. Promise to be true to me, then shall you be my 
spouse. I have plenty of riches and possessions which the 
old witch has accumulated.’ ` 

She led him into the house and showed him chests and 
boxes which were full of treasures. They left the gold and 
silver, took only the precious stones, and prepared to leave 
the mountain of glass. Then the drummer said to her: ‘Seat 
yourself with me on my saddle, and we can fly through the air 
like birds.’ 

‘The old saddle is useless to me,’ she said; ‘I only require to 


_ turn my wish-ring over, and we are at home.’ 


‘All right l’ he cried; ‘then let us wish ourselves at the gate 
of my native city.’ 


i a trice they were there, and then the drummer said: ʻI 
_ Will first go and see my parents and tell them all thenews ; wait ` 


` 


here for me in this field, I will soon return.’ 


_ ‘Ah, said the king’s daughter, ‘let me beg of you to be careful 
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hen you arrive; remember to kiss your parents only on the 
it cheek, otherwise you will forget me and all that has hap- 
pened, and I shall be left behind in the field alone.’ 
\ ‘How can I ever forget you?’ he said, and pledged her with 
his right hand to return to her very soon. 

| When he reached his father’s house no one knew who he was, 
he had so changed, for the three days which he had, as he sup- 
hosed, spent on the mountain, had been really three long years. 

t last they recognised him, and his parents were so overjoyed 
ht his return that they fell on his neck and embraced him. He 
‘yasalso so movedin his heart that he kissed them on both cheeks, 
amd thought not once of the maiden’s words. As soon as he 
iad kissed them on the right cheek all gratitude to the king’s 
‘hughter vanished from his heart. He turned out his pockets 
md threw great handfuls of precious stones on the table, his 
arents wondering how and where he had obtained all these 
fiches. 

The father’s first act was to build a beautiful castle, around 
hich were gardens, and woods, and meadows, as if a prince 
id been going to reside in it. . 
And when it was finished the mother said to her son, ‘I 
ve chosen a maiden to be your wife, and in three days the 
edding must take place.’ The drummer was quite contented 
bdo as his parents wished. : 
The poor princess stood for a long time outside the town, 
aiting for the return of the young man. When evening came, 
e said to herself, ‘ No doubt he has kissed his parents on the 
ight cheek, and I am quite forgotten.’ Her heart was 50 full 
of grief that she wished herself in a lonely house, m the wood 
close by. 

Every evening she went 


‘the grounds of his father’s castle. yee 
hut he never saw her; and one dayshe heard people talking ot his 


marriage, and saying that it would take place the following day. 
| Then sK6saidrto inocselfyit Cowie tna fe SU By 28a bank again.” : 
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inte the town, and wandered. about 
She saw him many times; 
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‘again her complaints would have been useless, had not the 


was excited, and he determined to listen at the window himself. 
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So on the first day of the betrothal she wished for a beautiful at 
dress that should shine as the sun; and when it lay before her’ 
it glittered like sunbeams. All the guests were assembled when| 
she entered the room; everyone present was surprised at her | 
beauty and her rich dress; but the drummer did not recognise i 
her among so many, and she had disguised herself. That | 
night, however, when all was still, she placed herself outside | 


his window, and sang, 


b 
‘Drummer, should I forgotten be ? E 
Was it not I who tended thee, i 
And to your tasks lent all my aid ? f 
When on the mountain-top we strayed q 


You freed me from the witch's power, 
And swore to love me from that hour: 
These riches all were gifts from me ; 
Then why should I forgotten be ? 


| 


But the song was all lost ; the young man slept soundly, and 
heard it not. On the second evening she was again at the 
festival, and afterwards sang her mournful song outside the 
window. l 

But she had mistaken the sleeping-room of her lover, and 


servants of the castle told their young master that they had 
heard a beautiful voice singing during the night. His curiosity 


Tn the night after the third day of the betrothal, when the 
festivities were over, the young man placed himself at the 
window to listen ; but no sooner had he heard the sound of the 


; ‘Drummer, should I forgotten be? 
Dees te ;, Was it not I who tended thee, 
eo ~ And to your tasks lent all my aid? 
Sera ht z: When on the mountain-top you strayed 
You freed me from the witch’s power, 
And swore to love me from that hour: 
Your riches all were gifts from me; 


D 
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than to his memory everything returned. ‘Ah? he cried, ‘how 
nearly have I lost my true and only love! In the joy of my 
"heart I kissed my parents on the right cheek. There is the 
lil but I will atone for my conduct.’ He started up, as the 
ong still continued in plaintive accents, rushed out, and ex- 
‘claimed, ‘Forgive me, dearest!’ and, as he pressed her to his 
, heart, she forgot her sorrow and forgave him all. 

Then he led her to his parents, and said, ‘This is the true 
‘bra? and told them what she had done for him, and the cause 
af his forgetfulness. They were ready to receive her at once as 
their daughter-in- -law, and the other intended bride was made 
knit contented by being presented with the beautiful dresses 

which the real bride had worn at the festival. 
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Frederick Warne & Co.’s Publications 


NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR 
3 BOYS. 


. The Adventures of David Oliphant. 


By Edgar Pickering. With Eight Original Illustrations’ 
by Lancelot Speed. In large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
price 3s. 6d. 


‘The story is one of Sbsorbingi interest, and will not fail to stir the 
youthful imagination." — Western Daily Press. 

“There are few writers who have greater power than Mr. Pickering in 
the production of a tale of adventure, especially when the tale rests on a 
basis of historical fact. This isa capital book for boys."—School Guardian. 

“ An ideal story for the younger gencration. ‘The interest is maintained 
from the first page to the last, and those who begin the story will not waste 
much time until they have reached the end of it."—Bristol Mercury. s 


The Cruise of the “ Angel.” A Tale 


of Adventure with “The Beggars of the Sea.” By Edgar 
Pickering. With Eight Original Illustrations by Lancelot 
Speed. In large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d. 


A stirring tale of adventure in Holland ‘when the 
Netherlanders were making their final stand, against the. 
tyranny of Spain. The hero falls into many desperate 
straits, but eventually enrolls in the enterprise of the `- 
“Sea Beggars” and aids in freeing the Dutch from the 
detested rule of Alva. j : 


Clive of Clair College. By J. Harwood 


Panting. With Sixteen Original Illustrations by 
. Raymond Potter. In large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
bevelled boards, price 3s. 6d. ri 
Clive, the hero of this story, certainly has more ad- 
ventures than fall to the lot of most school boys. In 
addition, he is a healthy-minded boy, with plenty of 
moral and physical courage, of which ample proof is 
given in the course of the narrative. 


} Changes House, Bedford Street, Strand, London 
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David Chester’s Motto ‘* Honour 


i Bright.” By H. Escott-Inman. With Sixteen 
Original Illustrations. In large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
bevelled boards, price 3s. 6d. 


“We arc old-fashioned -enough to like to find strength of character in 
the hero of a boy's book, and we find it here. ‘David Chester's Motto' 
is a good, healthy book, which will disappoint none of its readers. "— Times. 

« A splendid ‘book for boya: The boy who reads it will be all the better 
for doing so. It is full of incident, healthy in tone, and brightly written 

` from beginning to end." —Bristol Mercury. 

u An'all-round wholesome story, full of telling incidents and adventures. 
How the hero helps his father, convicted unjustly, to establish his inno- 

cence is a well-worked-out plot from the first page to the last." 
= s f `  —School Guardian. 


The Second Form Master of St. Cyril ’s 


By H. Escott-Inman. With Sixteen Original Illustra- © 
tions. In large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 
price 3s. 6d. 


- “(Ts the sort of book which a boy may take in hand on a holiday after- _ 
noon, feeling that he has thereby secured for himself some hours of solid 
enjoyment. ‘The tone of the book is wholesome, the writing spirited, and 
the interest only decpens as Mr. Inman takes his hero through sorrow, joy 
and many thrilling adventures."— World. 


Loyal and True: A Story for Boys and 
Girls, By H. Escott-Inman. With Sixteen Original 
Illustrations. In large crown 8vo, cloth-gilt, bevelled 
boards, price 3s. 6d. i i 

A most exciting story, each chapter providing fresh 


entertainment. ‘This book will be read with breathless 
interest by boys and girls. 


Å Chandos House, Bedford Street, Strand, London 
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